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ARISTOPHANES. 


In recent numbers we took occasion to delineate 


the literary character of the great comic dramatist of witty or humorous. 


France, and, as a companion picture, we now pro- 
pose to devote some pages to the writer who holds 
the corresponding place in the literature of An- 
cient Greece. The strain is at once of a higher 
and of a lower mood. With Aristophanes, we 
ascend into the very brightest heaven of invention, 
and dive into the lowest depths of buffoonery, 
with scarcely a pause in any intermediate region 
in which Moliére could have breathed freely. 

The mere remoteness of ancient times places 
us at a disadvantage in speculating upon their 
elements of comic delineation. As no age appears 

tical to itself, so, none appears humorous to 
another. The distance which lends the enchant- 
ments of imagination to the view, robs it of those 


character, but he is rather scurrilous than either 
One richly comic scene 
/occurs among the immortals, when, acting the 
_cup-bearer at court, 

Vulcan with awkward grace his otlice plies, 

And unextinguished laughter shakes the skies, 

And yet there must have been funny enough 

doings on the top of Olympus, if we can believe 
all that is said of these roistering divinities. Of 
‘the comic materiel in the ancient world, long 
after the period when authentic history com- 
_mences, we have the following sketch by Lucian, 
a humorous writer though not a dramatist: Menip- 
pus, looking down upon the earth from the moon, 
‘thus describes what he saw: ‘‘ When I looked 
| towards Getica, I could see the Getw waging war, 
and when I passed over to the Scythians I could 


minutely personal features in which the comic | behold them wandering about in their waggons; 
lurks. Great objects loom grander through the | directing my cyes a little to the other quarter, I 
mists of antiquity, while smaller are altogether saw the Egyptian tilling the ground, and the 
lost in its haze. Here and there, a few bright) Phoenician was trading, and the Cilician was 
spots have been lit up by the rays of genius, but,| robbing, the Spartan was a flogging, and the 
except where these have rested, the old world Athenian engaged in his lawsuit.” There is no- 
appears to us under even a sombre aspect. Nor | thing very piquant in those national characteris- 
is this altogether the effect of mere distance; for! tics, but the litigious Athenian is upon the whole 


there is reason to suppose that the people of the 
first golden time, though often gay, were not hu- 
morous. Etty painted them to the life, but 
they were not subjects for either Hogarth or 
Wilkie. The pallium and the toga probably do 
not differ more from our grotesque costumes than 
man does from himself in ancient and in modern 
tmes. While Addison calls him the merriest, 
Homer calls him the saddest of animals, and they 
speak with equal accuracy of their several con- 
temporaries. The pictures of the race that exist 
in its earliest records, with all their brilliancy of 
colouring, seldom excite a smile, and almost never 
alaugh. The Hebrew Scriptures, which contain 
such picturesque descriptions of the state of the 
earliest oriental society, furnish not a single scene 
of humour. In the Iliad, and still more in the 
Odyssey, where they would have occurred so 
naturally among the pictures of domestic life, the 
absence of such scenes is almost equally remark- 
able. Thersites is the nearest approach to a comic 
VOL XX.—NO, CCXXXVI. 


the most humorous. And, undoubtedly, Athens 
was the place of all others of antiquity where 
comedy was most likely to thrive. It was the 
heart as well as the eye of Greece, where there 
was a constant palpitation when the other states 
| seemed to be inert. And at the chief period of 
its greatness, it was not only the focus of political 
‘intrigue, and the centre of refinement in the 
‘civilized world, but by the freedom of its political 
and social institutions it afforded the greatest 
scope for all the varieties of individual energy 





j . 
and caprice. 


It was shortly after that period, and when the 
decline of public virtue, and the growing corrup- 
‘tions of civilization had created subjects both for 
| the humorist and for the satirist, that Aristophanes 
| flourished ; but before we speak more particularly 
of him, we must shortly trace the progress of his 
‘art. The worship of Bacchus gave rise to the 
‘comedy as well as to the tragedy of Greece, the 
_germ of both being a processional song with which 
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were celebrated at vintage time the riotous honours; that frequented the theatre, whatever either of 


of the god of the vine. The entertainment pro- 
bably began with a traditional ballad in Iambic 
verse, chanted to a solemn march, but before it 
ended, the march became a dance, and the ballad a 
roundelay. With the mystic grossness of oriental 
superstition, the Phallic symbol of productive power 
was carried about by worshippers disguised as satyrs, 
their faces besmeared with wine lees, and their 
temples crowned with ivy. Amid the universal 
excitement, it was not to be expected that the 
Muse, the mistress of the revels, should alone keep 
sober. Dialogue and repartee, the latter no 
doubt something more than was ‘set down,” 
conveying coarse jokes and sarcasms upon each 
other, and upon the object of their worship, lent 
a dramatic character to the entertainment, in 
which the most successful performer was rewarded 
with a cask—not an inappropriate prize for the 
occasion. Such was the rude origin of the fa- 
vourite forms of the most exalted poetic genius— 
gorgeous tragedy, ‘‘the gravest, moralest, and 
most profitable of all other poems,” as Milton 
avers; and comedy, less dignified and assuming, 
but not less intellectual or interesting. The latter 
was not originally of Athenian growth, but, long 
cultivated in the rural districts in the rude state 
we have described, it was in the hands of Epi- 
charmus the Syracusan that we hear of it first at- 
taining artistic excellence. His comedies, now 
almost entirely lost, are supposed to have been 
regular in their structure and mythological in 
their characters, affording a curious combination 
of devotion and ridicule. But on being introduced 
among the fierce democracy of Athens, comedy 
assumed a tone less resembling. the refined 
Sicilian drama, than the boisterous sallies of the 
rustics. Without altogether losing sight of its 
devotional origin and purpose, or its lyrical form, 
but imitating, or rather parodying tragedy in 
both respects, it was found to be a convenient ve- 
hicle for personal invective, and ultimately it be- 
came the general censor of the manners, politics, 
literature, and philosophy of the day, running a 
muck and tilting at all it met, wherever it found 
any thing amiss, whether among gods or men. 
It is not improbable that originally its satire was 
well directed. According to Horace 

Si quis erat dignus deseribi, quod malus, aut fur, 

Quod meechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 

Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant.* 

But plentiful as might have been such objects 
of censure in a metropolis such as Athens, it was 
not to be expected that either the satire or the 
ridicule would be long confined to what was pro- 
per, In an entertainment originating in drunken 
country reveis, and only altered in its character 
to suit the still more licentious tastes of the town. 
It was at once the licensed censor, and the char- 
tered libertine. With unbounded freedom, it 
represented on the stage in person and by name, 
and exposed to the ridicule of the vast audiences 





* Was there a villain who might justly claim 

A better right of being damned to fame, 

Rake, cut-throat, thief, whatever was his crime, 

They freely stigmatized the wretch in rhyme. 
FRANCIS. 





public or of private character best suited its pur. 
pose of raising a laugh. Not a blunder in public 
affairs, not a slip in morals, not a personal defect, 
not a peculiarity in taste, opinion, or behaviour, 
could escape the merciless castigation of a muse 
that was sure to please most, if not when most 
scurrilous, at least when the merriment was most 
boisterous. Its paramount characteristic indeed 
was its mirth, for however powerful an engine 
it might be in politics, manners and taste, and 
there is reason to believe that it produced coz. 
siderable effects in all of these, it made every other 
object subordinate to its merriment. It was a 
sacrifice nominally to Bacchus, but really to the 
goddess of Mirth, and he who laughed loudest and 
longest was the most devout. As in tragedy, 
above and beyond the Olympic divinities, and 
even the mightier Titanic race which preceded 
them, there hung ominously like a thunder cloud, 
a mysterious and awful power—Farte; so in 
comedy, the corresponding influence paramount to 
all considerations of politics, morals, or xsthetics, 
the conduct of the plot, or the development of 
character, was—Fvun. 

Two dramatists of great power and audacity, 
Cratinus and LEupolis, both contemporaries of 
Aristophanes, but his seniors, are recorded to have 
carried the freedom of the comic stage to the ut- 
most height. Shortly before he began to write, 
the law had interfered to curb the extreme licen- 
tiousness ; but this check seems not to have been 
continued beyond two or three years. . Into his 
hands, therefore, fell this powerful engine for good 
or for evil, without limit to its exercise, further 
than what the dramatist chose to impose upon 
himself; for there is no reason to suppose that his 
audience would have prescribed any whatever, 80 
long as he succeeded in amusing them. It is to 
the honour of Aristophanes, that, upon the whole, 
he exercised this power well. As a public censor 
his aims were always patriotic. With very few 
exceptions, and only one apparently flagrant one, 
the objects of his satire and ridicule deserved his 
castigation. And though he descended to the 
very lowest depths of filth and buffoonery, he was 
in these respects at least, not worse than his con- 
temporaries. But besides being a patriot, and, in 
a sense, a moralist, he was a poet, and a poet 
the first order, destined to render Attic Comedy 
as famous as Attic Tragedy ; and there can be no 
higher praise to an ancient dramatist. It ism 
that capacity that he is now chiefly interesting @ 
us; for noble as are his sentiments as to publie 
affairs, and curious as are his pictures of Atheniai 
life, they would not have repaid a search for them 
amidst so much filth, but for the imagination, the 
wit, the humour, the diction, and the melody, 
which combine to rank his plays among the most 
interesting monuments of Grecian Dramatic Lite 
rature. 

The time at which he wrote was favourable # 
such a writer. The arts and arms of Athens had at 
tained their meridian splendour, and begun @ 
give indications of decline. The result of the 
Persian war in which Attica had attained 
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first honours, had been to stimulate in a wonder- | 


ful degree, the intellectual energy of the Athen- 


jans. In military prowess, they stood first among, 


the Peloponnesian States, with only Sparta that 
could be called a rival. Commerce, agriculture, 
the working of their mines, and foreign tribute, 
a more equivocal source of gain, had introduced 
great luxury in the habits of private life. Already 
had been sculptured for public use the marble 
wonders of all posterity, and the models of 
modern architecture had been erected. A succes- 
sion of great statesmen and commanders had 
shown how history could be best acted, and 
Thucydides how it could be best written. Pericles 
nad at once ennobled it by his deeds, and 
adorned it by his eloquence. In poetry the lyrico- 
dramatic form having absorbed every other, 


* £schylus had carried it to the highest pitch of 


sublimity, and Sophocles of artistic refinement. 
Speculative science was cultivated by Plato and 
Socrates. Within a few years, more world-re- 
nowned names in arts, literature, philosophy, and 
political affairs had adorned Athens, than had 
ever before, or have ever since been congregated 
within the same period in one city. Nor was it 
more such names that rendered her illustrious, 
than the genius of her ordinary citizens, to whom 
philosophy was a pastime, literary and artistic 
taste an instinct, and law and government the 
daily business of life. | 

But the culminating period of Athenian great- 
ness had passed. The usual effects of luxury and 
the sudden accession of wealth, had appeared in 
the general degeneracy of manners. The triumphs 
of the Persian had been succeeded by the calami- 
ties of the Peloponnesian war, to which plague 
had twice added the deepening tints of its hor- 
rors. The death of Pericles had left the arena of 
public affairs open to the incursions of a host of 
unworthy demagogues, and incapable generals. 
The republican institutions, consolidated if not in- 
troduced by Solon, which had carried democracy 
not only into the legislative assemblies but into 


the courts of law, had subjected equally public. 


questions and private disputes to the decision of 
an irresponsible multitude. And this radical de- 
fect in the constitution had been vastly aggravated 
by the perilous innovation of Pericles in awarding 


asmall payment of three oboli, to each of these | 


humerous judges, large enough to tempt the poor, 
but not the rich, to give up their time to the trial 
of private causes. Litigation became the common 
secupation of the great body of the people, and 
gave mse to a class of informers, or sycophants, 
as they were called, who at once flourished under 
public encouragement and sank under public 
tontempt. Another class, the sophists, indi- 
cated the corruption of speculative science and 
education. They converted philosophy into a 
dialectic exercise, and having the training of 
youth to a great extent in their hands, in a city 
where philosophical speculation was cultivated by 
‘very class of society, they rendered universally 
popular an art which professed nothing short of 


ec 


levelling the distinctions of the beautiful and the’ 
Z -ravel, no profundity of character to develop. The 
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Here was ample scope for a public satirist; and 
the peculiarity of Greek comedy in the hands of 
Aristophanes was, that while it never lost sight 
of its strictly comic character, its objects of attack 
were not unworthy of the satire of a Juvenal. 
His comedies, therefore, though dramatic in form, 
and truly comic in character, bear little resem- 
blance to the productions of the comic drama of 
any other period. We look in vain for the well- 
bred declaimers, the Dorantes or the Doriménes 
of Moliére, the Graciosos of the Spanish drama, 
or even the roguish slaves of Menander and Plau- 
tus. In place of these we have the actualities of 
Athenian life, in all their breadth and vitality. 
We have Cleon, with his burly figure and red 
face; Socrates, with his pug-nose; the generals 
Lamachus, Demosthenes, and Nicias; Pericles and 
Alcibiades, in all but the name; and the Sovereign 
People itself personified by Demos, the prototype 
of those personifications by which most civilized 
nations good-humouredly but characteristically 
satirize themselves, and of which we have in the 
English John Bull a character closely resembling 
the Athenian Demos. And scarcely less real than 
these to a Grecian imagination, we have Jupiter, 
Mercury, Bacchus, Plutus, and other mythological 
personages. In the Parabasis, the most peculiar 
feature in the form of the play, we have the poet 
himself addressing the audience in his proper per- 
son, to the great detriment of dramatic effect and 
the great elucidation of the object of the piece. 
Then in the choruses we have such dramatic va- 
garies as clouds, birds, frogs, and wasps, besides 
citizens, villagers, husbandmen, sycophants, and 
the other stock characters of Attic life. Equally 
bizarre as the dramatis persone are the dialogue 
and action. True to the Dionysiac origin of the 
entertainment, fun and frolic predominate, but 
true also to the practical object of the dramatist, 
the fun and frolic are always directed to a public 
purpose to be served. The termination of the 
war, the humbling of the demagogues, the expo- 
sure of the sophists, the recurrence to the simple 
virtues of the olden time, the disgrace of the 
sycophants, the ridicule of pseudo-poets, the 
sarcasm of the assemblies and courts of law, 


-and the satire of the general frivolity and liti- 


giousness of his countrymen, are the chief 
objects of Aristophanes, and they must be ad- 
mitted to have been worthy and patriotic. But 
never were so miscellaneous means adopted to 
attain any objects. Wit and banter, satire and 
buffoonery, sense and nonsense, poetry and ob- 
scenity, religion and dirt, are all used indiscrimi- 
nately, as occasion requires or caprice dictates. 
No weapon is too foul, no aim is too noble for a 
dramatist, who was as unscrupulous in his means 
as he was earnest in his purposes, and who to 
patriotic motives added literary ability of the 
highest order. It is in this literary excellence 
and lofty purpose that his comedies differ from 
modern farce; while, on the other hand, the 

equally differ from modern comedy, in the breadt 

of their humour and the extravagance of their 
conception. There are no intricate plots to un- 
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dramatis person@ are generally few (excepting the | course the character of the nonsense depended 
chorus, but which, though more numerous | chiefly on the taste of the audience. It is by the 
than in tragedy, can only be counted as one) ; and | better parts of his productions that he should be 
though the action is often tumultuous, it is never | judged, and from these we find reason not only 
complicated. The scene seldom changes; and yet|to admire Aristophanes, as a great poct and 
all the unities are forgot in the systematic disre- dramatist, but to applaud his patriotism, and 
gard, or rather contempt of probability, and the to respect his comparative virtue. 
prosaic occurrences of common life. Such a pro-; We cannot afford space to enter into details of 
duction cannot be designated strictly as comedy, | the various pieces, eleven in number, which haye 
or farce. It was both of these in one, combined come down to us, but a short notice of one or two 
with the music of opera, the dancing of the ballet, | of them will illustrate our general remarks. One 
and the poetry of tragedy. It was, in short, | of the most elaborate is the Acharnians, acted in 
a nondescript EXTRAVAGANZA. | the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, to pro- 
But it was not a mere trifle calculated to raise | mote the cause of peace. The principal character 
a temporary laugh and then to be forgot. In the is Diceopolis (signifying a worthy citizen), who 
hands of Aristophanes it was an enduring literary |is introduced soliloquizing on his discomforts, 
monument embodied in language scarcely equalled | relieved only by the exquisite pleasure of seeing 
in the purity of its Attic dialect, or in the melody | Cleon forced to regorge five talents he had taken 
of its versification, and which repays not merely | asa bribe. He sighs for his country residence at 
perusal but study, and indeed it is only through | Acharne, a borough a few miles from Athens, 
study that it can be appreciated, or even under- | and he comes to the Pnyx determined to oppose 
stood. The dialogue is one galaxy of wit, and all who were in favour of the war. The assembly 
probably no modern can detect, or at least tho- | opens, and Amphitheus, who has pretensions to be 
roughly appreciate more than a half of the indi- | descended from the gods, introduces himself in an 
vidual points of light which make up the bril- | elaborate parody on Euripides, and proposes to go 
liancy. In almost every line there are sallies,|to Sparta to negociate a truce, provided he is 
often when least expected, and allusions to cus-| supplied with money, which, immortal as he is, 
toms and passing events, which can only be de-|he acknowledges he is in need of. This is re- 
tected by an intimate acquaintance with these. | jected by the assembly, and Diceopolis sends him 
Parodies upon the tragedians, and upon Homer,|to Sparta to make a separate truce for himself. 
occur frequently, implying great literary culture} Mock ambassadors who are represented to have 
on the part of the audience. For the most part} been to Persia and Thrace for assistance, are then 
these are playful, but with Euripides it is other-| introduced, which gives occasion to an amusing 
wise, and the acerbity as well as frequency, not| exposure of the tricks, by which the Athenians 
merely of the allusions to him, but of even the| were gulled by their foreign ambassadors. This 
most direct and elaborate personal attacks upon | ended, Amphitheus returns (within a space that 
him, show that there must have been great ani-| sticklers for the unities might demur to) bringing 
mosity of fecling between the two dramatists. | with him specimens of truces of various lengths, 
But whoever may be the butt, he is unmercifully | that Diceeopolis might choose one. He takes the 
sacrificed to the love of a joke, and no delicacy of | largest, but has scarcely made his choice when he 
feeling or sense of propriety restrained the sa-/|is assailed by the Acharnians, who will not hear 
tirist from giving full scope either to his humour) of a truce, and with their chorus while in pur- 
or to his spleen. Once he gets upon the track, he} suit of him, the first act closes. 
is at no loss to discover objects of sarcasm, or oc-| The second opens with Dicaopolis now restored 
casions for a laugh. The most unlikely circum- | to his farm, preparing to celebrate the festival of 
stance often explodes into a train of associations Bacchus along with his wife and daughter. Ther 
of the most ludicrous character, and when the | presence does not prevent the exhibition with due 
whip is once swung round, there is no foretelling pomp of the Phallic emblem, and the chanting of 
where the lash will fall, except, perhaps, that it a Phallic hymn scarcely translateable for modem 
is most likely to fall where least expected. Un-| pages, however poetical the colouring. These 
restrained by any of our notions of decorum, the rites are interrupted by the Acharnians, who 
dramatist did not scruple to sink into the filthiest reproach Diceopolis for betraying his country by 
abyss, but directly from that, he often wings his his truce, and so being as bad as Cleon himsell. 
flight into the loftiest regions of imagination, or Blows ensue, in which Dicwopolis defends himsel 
assumes the sternest tone of the moralist. Nor is successfully by a wicker basket, which is at one 
it altogether a solecism to speak of morality in an object of veneration as the symbol of the trade 
connection with such entertainments. Depraved of the Acharnians in charcoal, and of ridi 
as they seem to us, there is reason to believe that as alluding to a scene in Euripides. The com 
Aristophanes to some extent elevated their moral batants are brought to terms, and Diceopolis ¥ 
tone. He indeed boasts of having done so, and it allowed to begin his defence, having ' 
is certain that he discarded the unseemly dance forfeit his head should he fail. To propitiate bs 
which had formerly been common on the comic enemies he applies to Euripides for the rags 
stage. Like the court jester of later times, the other habiliments of wretchedness, which # 
Attic comedian was privileged to speak a great | latter had introduced on the tragic stage to excite 
deal of unpalatable truth, provided he joined it | pity. These are given up one after another with 
with a great deal of agreeable nonsense, and of | a grudge, Euripides complaining that he has 
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peen deprived of the finest parts of his plays, and | a parody on Euripides and a burlesque on Aschy- 


Dicwopolis, after getting from him all that he can 
by the utmost importunity, in conclusion insults 
him by asking a pot-herb, of which he must have 
q store, since his mother sold them! Equipped 
in his rags, Diczeopolis enters upon his defence in 
a strain of dignified patriotism which became 
Aristophanes well. Identifying himself with the 
character, through one of the strange licenses of 
the stage, he defends the Comic Muse as knowing 
what is right, though uncouth in her speech. He 
boldly imputes the origin of the war to an affront 
on Aspasia, the mistress of Pericles, whose elo- 
quence on the occasion he characterizes by words 
which gave Cicero the most coinplete idea of its_ 
grandeur, and suggested to Milton his famous | 
description of Athenian oratory ; 

"Evrevbev opyn Uepexdéne OvAvpro¢ 

joranrey, épovra, Evvexuxa tiv ‘EXXdea. 


Then in his ire, Olympian Pericles 
Thundered and lightened, and all Hellas shook. 





The defence is so far successful, that the Achar- 
nians are divided, and the interference of the 
vain-glorious Lamachus is called for. Many are | 
the hits at his coxcombry, and still more severe is | 
the satire on his grasping at the highest offices, | 
without going through the gradations of service. | 
The Act concludes with the chant of the chorus of. 
Acharnians, in which is introduced the Parabasis, | 
the most peculiar feature in these plays, as in it, | 
the poet directly addresses the audience, and on 

this occasion he nobly defends himself. 

As Lamachus insists on continuing the war, 

Diceopolis establishes on his farm a market open 

to all except the General himself. Informers are | 
excluded as pests. A Megarian enters with | 
his two daughters, overjoyed at a sight, now so 
rare, of an open market. He asks his daughters 
whether they prefer continuing to starve, or being 
sold, and they eagerly accept the latter alternative, 
which entirely coincides with their papa’s notions 
of propriety, but a practical difficulty arises from 
the want of a purchaser for so indifferent a lot. 
This is got over by the Megarian disguising his 
daughters as pigs, and enclosing them in sacks, 
from which they utter most sacrificial grunts. A 
treaty for the purchase ensues, but Dicsopolis is 
not so easily deceived; and, notwithstanding the 
assurances of the father, and the energetic grunts 
of the daughters, the worthy citizen surmises that, 
by and bye, they will be fit for sacrifices to Venus, 
and with that view willingly concludes their pur- 
chase for alittle garlic and salt. The vendor is 
equally content, and declares he would sell his 
wife and mother on the same terms. His hilarity 
is somewhat interrupted by an informer, who 
threatens to bring him under the law; but he is 
driven off by the Acharnians, who finish the third 
Act by a chorus, directed against informers. 


_ The fourth opens with a fresh attack upon the | 
informers. A Boeotian arrives with a very mis-|a homeone. The act concludes with one of those 
cellaneous store of commodities, among which | 
are Copaic eels, a delicacy peculiarly dear to | 
Athenian palates. Dicwopolis seizes upon them | 
for his market dues (not before they have supplied | 


for burning the citadel, upon which he is bundled 


' times when Empire itself is Peace, we may trans- 


Induces Dicseopolis to send a truce, accompanied 


the contrast with a pretty snatch descriptive of 




















































lus), and then treats for the barter of the Beeotian’s 
other commodities. Nothing however that he 
offers will please the Baotian who wishes some- 
thing that Athens and no other country has. 
That, says Dicwopolis, is a sycophant, and the 
Beeotian is tickled with the notion of making 
money by the exhibition of so rare a monster. 
He indeed demurs to his diminutive size, but he 
is told that such as he is, he is every inch a rogue. 
The party so ushered, gives an illustration of his 
craft by threatening to inform upon the Beotian 
for selling candlewicks, which he says impliesa plot 


off as a nuisance, with the assistance of the chorus. 
A servant of Lamachus now asks leave to buy 
some Copaic eels, which are refused, with a parody 
upon A¢schylus, descriptive of his master; and 
the Acharnians, at last convinced of the evils of 
war, chaunt in its dispraise, while Dicawopolis adds 
a beautiful little lyric, which in these piping 


late for:the especial use of the Emperor of the 
French, and the members of the Peace Society. 
Peace! thou who erst with Venus bred, 
Art foster-sister of each Grace, 
Can I that lovely forehead trace, 
Nor form a wish with thee to wed; 
By Love united, garland-crowned, 
As Zeuxis once the boy-g ul drew— 
Nor say, 1 am too old to woo: 
Were once my happy fates upbound, 
Old though I haply be, with thine, 
With three fair arts 1 thee could please, 
Circling our rustéc home with trees ; 
First, plant in lengthened rows the vine, 
The fig-tree’s tender blossom nourish, 
Then from the olive press the oil, 
To grace our new moon's festal toil: 
Such arts with thee, I fain would cherish ! 


A herald announces the celebration of the Feast 
of Pitchers, and Dicwopolis sets about his culinary 
preparations for it, to the admiration of the chorus 
who compliment him on his skilful and feast-like 
ministrations. In the midst of them he is accosted 
by a husbandman who unsuccessfully applies for 
a share of the truce. A paranymph or bridesman on 
behalf of the bridegroom, who wishes to remain at 
home, is equally unsuccessful, until the bridesmaid 
whispers a communication from the bride, which 


by a box of perfumed ointment, with directions for 
its application, in the grossest strain of buffoonery. 
Two messengers next arrive; one to summon La- 
machus to repel an incursion of Bawotians, and the 
other to call Dicwopolis to the feast. The general 
and the citizen make their usual preparations, 
the one with reluctance, and the other with glee, 
in a line for line dialogue full of humour and 
equivoque, the ore being a constant travestie 
of the other, the chorus breaking in to heighten 


the hardships of a camp-bed, and the comforts of 


unexpected turns common in such pieces, a hu- 
morous attack on Antimachus, the leader of the 
chorus, who, besides being a bad poet and a dull 
historian, offended his countrymen still more by 
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giving shabby entertainments in his official capa- 
city. We can imagine the glee of the uproarious 
Athenians at finding the tables thus turned on the 
unfortunate choragus, not improbably assisting 
at the representation. 

The fifth and the last act is very short, propor- 
tion being of no importance in a piece where re- 
gularity would be out of place, and where there 
is really no plot to mature. Lamachus returns 
wounded and covered with filth, having fallen 
into a gutter, and lost his fine equipments. His 
servant precedes him, calling for warm water 
and cloths, and describing his master’s mishaps in 
a parody on the tragedians. When the general 
himself arrives, not the least part of his mortifica- 
tion arises from his appearing in such a plight 
before Dicopolis, and that worthy citizen soon 
makes his appearance in a way that will relieve 
our readers of any remaining doubts they may 
have of his worth. He has got drunk at the feast, 
and he returns supported by two courtesans, to 
whom his talk is such that we cannot attempt to 
abridge it. The lamentations of Lamachus who 


is carried off to a surgeon, alternate ludicrously 


with the hiccuping hurrahs of the citizen, and 
the cheers of the chorus. The play ends abruptly, 
though it is understood that it closed with a mock 
procession. 

The Anights is probably the noblest of the 
plays of Aristophanes, being replete with lofty 
poetry and patriotic invective to such a degree 
as almost to lend it a tragic interest. It was 
written to expose Cleon, the chief of the dema- 
gogues, who swayed the Athenian democracy 
after the death of Pericles. He was originally a 
tanner, and attained the highest offices, in spite 
of, perhaps by means of, the coarsest manners. 
He affected an honest bluntness of speech, and 
was remarkable in the assembly for the vehemence 
of his harangues, and the extravagance of his 
gesticulations. Withal he was a cunning and un- 
scrupulous knave, without ability, and without 
modesty. The quarrel between him and Aristo- 
planes was of old standing, for he had resented 
the boldness of the dramatist by impugning his 
right to citizenship, a chzrge which Aristophanes 
successfully repelled, quoting in his defence, it is 
said, a line of Homer, which Father Brumoy has 
happily turned into a French epigram :— 

Je suis fils de Philippe, a ce que dit ma mére; 
Pour moi, je n’en s¢ais rien; qui s¢ait quel est son pére ? 


At the time the Anights was brought on the 
stage, Cleon was at the height of his power, and 
no actor could be got to personate him. Aristo- 
phanes himself boldly undertook the part, without 
a mask, but besmearing his face to make it re- 
semble that of the demagogue. It was in this 
piece that Demos was introduced to ridicule the 
sovereign people itself. The following passage 
put into the mouth of Demosthenes the general, 
describes both the demagogue and his dupe, with 
covert allusions in every line, which, however, we 
cannot stop to explain. 


Pri'thee now; we have for master here 
Old Demos, who lives hard by in the Pnyx; 
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Feeding on beans, a rough, hot-headed, deaf, 
Morose curmudgeon. Last new moon he bought 
A Paphlagonian tanner for a slave,— 

tight foul of mouth, and fit for anything, 
Who knowing well the weak side of his master, 
Flattered and fawned upon him like a hound, 
Baiting with leather parings and soft words, 
As thus: “Good Demos, now that you have tried 
* A cause, will you go bathe ? pray taste this cake ; 
“ Or will you please to sup? ‘Take these three obols, 1 
“ They are your due, good judge.” Thus would the knave, 
This Paphlagonian currier, and straight 
Whatever we had for our lord prepared 
He takes it from us, and presents to him. 
’T was but the other day that I had kneaded 
A Spartan pudding for our master’s table, 
When lo! at Pylus this light-fingered knave 
Steals it from me, and serves it as his own. 
There’s none but he must wait upon our master ; 
He drives us off, and with his leathern fly-flap 
The public orators he puts to flight, 
While the old man sups; or if he finds him bent 
On the Sybilline leaves, he chants his oracles, 
Watching his time, and when ke finds him stupid, 
He slanders us all round, and then we're whipped. 
Anon to us the Paphlagonian comes, 
Browbeating and cajoling us by turns, 


For a douceur. “ See,” says he, “ how 1 caused So 
“ Hylas be beat. Something still worse remains te) 
“ For you, unless you wisely take the hint.” pr 


And that we do, choosing to pay the slave, 
tather than have the master on our rear. 


This is playful, however, in comparison with 
the fierce invective of the choruses, which far 
exceeds the ordinary limits of comic satire. 
| In the Clouds, which was written to ridicule 
the sophists, the principal character is Socrates. 
_Strepsiades, a rustic and somewhat roguish father, 
is plagued with a spendthrift son—Phidippides— 
whom he wishes to go to the schools of philosophy 
in order to learn how to get quit of his debts 
without paying them. The son (in whom Alci- 
biades is supposed to be pointed at) prefers horse- 
racing to philosophy, and the father himself seeks 
the abode of Socrates to be initiated into the 
mysteries of his craft. First a disciple explains 
some of the wonders of the academy, and then 
the neophyte is introduced to the philosopher 
himself, who is seated in a basket among the § 


clouds, a burlesque on the sublimity of his specu- inst 
lations, which are too transcendant to rest on the are 
earth. These clouds, deified by comic license, and quai 
no doubt exhibited on the stage in some grotesque loge 
shape, form the chorus, and give occasion to some cele 
most exquisite poetry throughout the piece. They bein 
are thus invoked by Socrates :— 43 
Oh, Air, in whose despotic grasp is held alas 
This globe, aloft in space illimitable ! . 

Bright Ether! and ye reverend deities, ing | 
Clouds! by whom thunders roll and lightnings flash, fath 
Arise sublime, and to my studious eye by { 
Reveal yourselves in your divinity ! burn 
Strepsiades, who has neither imagination nor plot, 
sentiment in his composition, but who knows that soph 
clouds are apt to beget rain, recollects that he has Upon 
left home without his cap, and exclaims again poet 
their appearing before he has wrapped himself ™ filth. 
his cloak. Socrates resumes— h It 
Come, then, thrice-honoured Clouds, reveal your- real 
selves ! chieg 


Whether upon Olympus’ snow-crowned heights 
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You sit enthroned, or in the garden caves 

Of Father Ocean lead the mystic dance, 

With sea-nymphis sportive; or, if chance it be 
That in Nile’s wave you dip your golden urns, 
Or by Meeotis’ lake, or on the steep 

Of snowy Mimas hold your misty seat, 

Hear me, and on my sacred offering smile! 


The clouds, thus invoked, reveal themselves, and 
commence a choral strain— 


Eternal Clouds, arise ! 
Agile in your dewy forms, 
Leave Father Ocean with his storms, 
For your home amid the skies ! 
On the mountain's wood-clad brow, 
Thence scan the landscape wide below ;— 
The sacred earth, with riches teeming, 
The holy rivers in their noisy course, 
The sea, resounding with its murmurs hoarse ; 
For .“ther’s restless eye is gleaming 
With glittering ray! 
Casting aside our showery veil, 
We our immortal forms reveal, 
And, with far-seeing eye, the earth survey. 


Socrates adores, and Strepsiades is so struck with 
terror, that he becomes grossly coarse. The chorus 
proceeds :— 


Shower-bringing Virgins, hear ! 
Come we to Pallas’ fertile land, 
Come we to Cecrop’s well-loved strand, 
The dwelling of earth's noblest band, 
The precincts where 
Holy worship and rites divine, 
Not to be uttered, proclaim the shrine, 
‘The mystic temple, where are shown 
Things to eye of sense unknown; 
The gifts of the celestial race, 
Their images, their high-roofed fanes, 
All sacrificial pomp ordains, 
And all that can adorn a place, 
In which one constant holiday 
In every season festive reigns ; 
And in the springtime, blithe and gay, 
Bacchus with ivy crowns his head, 
And many a merry roundelay 
From pipes in well-contested play, 
Incites the dancers’ airy tread. 


Socrates explains to Strepsiades, that clouds, 
instead of being mere vapours, as he had supposed, 
are the nurses of all the sophists, fortune-tellers, 
quacks, spendthrifts, dithyrambic poets, and astro- 
logers—a race of idlers who repay their care by 
celebrating their praise. The old man, after 
being initiated into the sophistical learning of the 
Socratic school, induces his son to learn it also. 
Phidippides shows himself an apt pupil in 


roguery, by beating his father, and then defend- | 


ing himself’ by the sophistry he has learned. The 


father, now convinced that he has been deceived | 


by the philosopher, sets his house on fire, and 
burns him and his scholars out. This simple 
plot, besides its main purpose of ridiculing the 


‘ophists, is the vehicle for a great deal of satire 


upon the degeneracy of the age, not a little 


poetry, and the usual quantity of fun, frolic, and | 


filth. 


It has long been a problem of great interest, 
ow Aristophanes could so far misrepresent the 





philosopher laboured so hard to expose, or to hold 

‘up to ridicule of any kind one who has come 
down to us invested with the attributes of the 
most exalted philosophy. None of the many so- 
lutions which have been offered seem to be satis- 
‘factory; and were we to venture a suggestion on 
so obscure a subject, it would be that perhaps the 
solution may be found in the anomalous character 
‘of the old comedy, which is not to be judged of 
\by any ordinary rules even of satirical compo- 
sition. The supposition that the Clouds led to the 
impeachment and death of Socrates has long 
ago been exploded, and it would not surprise us 
to find that no one enjoyed the representation 
more than the philosopher himself. There is 
reason to suppose that he and Aristophanes lived 
on the most intimate terms. Plato, in one of his 
dialogues, represents them as in habits of con- 
vivial intercourse. Or if we are driven to be- 
believe that the Clouds was a real attack on 
Socrates, though we know that it was misdirected 
against him as one of the sophists, we are not so 
sure that the ridicule was equally misplaced in 
other respects. His magnanimous death has been 
his apotheosis to posterity, but he certainly did 
not appear in the same august point of view to 
his contemporaries. An unprepossessing figure, 
crowned as Plato says with the head of Silenus, 
and owing little to the adornments of manners, 
dress, or even cleanliness, gave no exterior token 
of mental dignity; while a constant circle of 
pupils, and his catechetical mode of teaching 
them, marked him out, at least to the superficial 
eye, as one of the very sophists whom he sys- 
tematically opposed. Nor are we without reason 
for suspecting that notwithstanding his practical 
philosophy, his character was stained with vices 
which even in his own times were not practised 
without obloquy, and in ours are altogether 
infamous. 

Contrasted with Attic art, otherwise so chaste 
and severe in its principles, these plays of Aris- 
tophanes seem like a Punchinello grimacing in 
the portico of the Parthenon,—and yet they are 
among the most valuable remains of antiquity. 
They give us a strange insight into the every day 
life of the men for whom Plato thought, Pericles 
thundered, Phidias sculptured, and A‘schylus sung. 
They show us one side of those of whom the other 
‘is to be seen in the annals of Marathon and Sala- 
'mis- Had they come down to us divested of their 
| grosser elements, and merely as works of art, they 
would have been classed with the noblest efforts 
of the tragic muse ; had they reached us without 
their artistic adornments, we would have supposed 
they had been the amusements of the dregs of the 
population unworthy of the name of Athenians. 
It is the combination in them of the highest lite- 
rary excellence with the lowest buffoonery that 
makes them so precious, for they teach us that no 
degree of merely intellectual cultivation is incom- 
patible with the grossest immorality. They show 
‘us what the world has gained as well as lost as it 
‘has advanced, for while we have good comedies 





character of Socrates, as to exhibit him as the and abundance of poetry, no modern stage could 


chief of the sophists whose pernicious arts the| exhibit, no modern audience could tolerate what 
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seems to have not merely been tolerated but| aggravated it, and withal dignified his art by the 
highly relished by the Athenians. But while we| purposes of a patriot and all the resources of g 
deprecate their licentiousness, let us be just to; poet. 

Aristophanes, who corrected the evil rather than | 
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Tris impossible in the present day to escape the | matters of trifling import—in fact in the petty 
conviction that the public are becoming more and | details of ready-money trade the contrary is but 
more alive to the important advantages held out | too palpable in whatever direction we chance to 
to them by Institutions, which step as it were|turn; but yet where confidence is demanded and 
between them and destiny—which deprive acci- | reposed in affairs of serious import, there has been 
dent and misfortune of their calamitous elements, | sufficient pressure from without to ensure 4 
and death itself of half its terror. If any man/ tolerable amount of security in general transac- 
harbour a doubt on this subject, he need but look | tions. This amelioration is nowhere more appa- 
around him, wherever he may happen to find | rent than in the improved systemization and con- 
himself, and he will meet sufficient evidence at | duct of Assurances of all kinds, which owing to 
every turn to prove the fact which more, perhaps, | the advance of scientific knowledge, backed by 
than any other, asserts the superior moral aspect | observations and registries carried on with rigid 
of the speculative spirit among the men of our| exactness for a series of years, have at length 
own generation, compared with any that has gone | become fixed on a permanent basis, and having 
before. The reckless greed and insatiable ava- | already conferred immense advantages upon s0- 
rice that characterized the commercial transac- | ciety, promise infinitely more. Experience has 
tions of a period not very far remote, if they yet} shown that accidents, probabilities, and what we 
survive in individuals, may be regarded as excep-| call chances, of every kind, though singly they 
tional phenomena, and not as the acknowledged | could only offer the ground of a gambling specu- 
and tolerated motives which actuate business men. | lation to the assurer, are yet in the aggregate re- 
The old usurers and annuity-mongers who, three | ducible to laws as unvarying in operation through- 
centuries ago, plundered and swindled the public | out a long course of years as those which govern 
with impunity, if they have their representatives | the ebb and flow of the tide, or the recurrence of 
among us, lurking in bye-places, and way-laying ‘the seasons. The same experience has taught the 
the thoughtless and extravagant in the purlicus| average duration of life at any age when calcu- 
of gambling dens and sporting resorts, have them, lated in the aggregate of the population. It is 
at least, no longer in the recognised haunts of obvious, therefore, that accident of any kind, and 
commerce. With us integrity is as much, nay! death itself, though in individual instances un- 
more, a part of a man’s or a company’s capital, as known to all but Omniscience, may yet be safely 
gold in coffers or securities in the bank; and it is| and certainly predicated in the mass—and as 
becoming from day to day more difficult for the | safely and certainly guarded against, so far as hu- 
needy and unprincipled villain to levy contribu-| man agency can avail. To this end union only is 
tions upon the simple public, by artifices however wanting—that numbers should combine in con- 
specious and plausible. We are far from supposing fronting the ills that flesh is heir to with such re- 
that this improved tone in the morals of commerce | medies as humanity can bring to the relief of the 
is owing altogether to a change for the better in| sufferer, or in the case of death, to the solace of 
the moral character and convictions of commercial the survivors. Such a union of parties for such 
men. In fact, if it were so, however much we | an object is an Assurance Society, and we look, 
might congratulate ourselves upon it, it would be | as we have already said, upon their genera! pre- 
of far less value and importance to the community valence in the present day, as an indisputable 
than if it had resulted, as we believe that in the sign of an improved spirit in relation to pe 
main it has resulted, from other and different cuniary matters. 
causes. Experience, no one will deny, has had a) We need not inform our readers of the advan- 
great deal to do in gradually effecting the change, | tages derivable from the system of assurances.’ 
however much, looking to the periodical returns Most of them have long ago made up their minds 
of bubbles and manias and their resulting panics, | on that point, and we could refer to not a few 
one might be inclined to doubt it: but competi- who have reaped the benefit in their own persons, 
tion, we imagine, has effected a great deal more ;| and whose descendants will reap it after them. 
and while it has furnished the people with every | But by the aid of Mr. Francis’s interesting volume, 
good and desirable thing at the minimum cost of we design to take a very brief retrospect of the 
production, it has led to the sifting of all preten-| history of Life Assurance—noticing some few of 
sions and the weighing of all claims to responsi- | the very curious details now for the first time 
bility. This may not as yet be very evident in| made known to the public. 
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There were no means of arriving at the value 
of life in this country until about a century ago. 
In the reign of the Charleses the mortality of Lon- 


don was, even in healthy seasons, proportionately | 


more than double what it is now; and when the 
periodical plagues came round, which they did 
about every eleven years, the slaughter was ter- 
rible. But there were no accurate registers kept 
of births and deaths; and whoever insured, 
as there were no companies, did it by making a 
bargain with a speculating banker or capitalist, 
who was often found wanting when the sum 
assured became due. The first English writer 
who threw any light upon the subject was John 
Graunt, whose ‘‘ Natural and Political Observations 
on the Bills of Mortality” was published in 1664. 


He was a man of business, though but a trades- | 


man, and his volume touches upon almost every 
question in political economy. He may be said 
to have laid the foundation of the science of Life 
Assurance, as his work led to a taste for the study 
among men of thoughtful minds; and to him was 
owing the care with which parish registers have 
since been kept, the materials of which have been 
of somuch use. Sir W. Petty, his cotemporary, 
by the publication of a work on the growth of 
the city of London, made a further movement 
onwards. 

At this time marine insurance had been prac- 
tised in England for acentury, and perhaps more ; 
and travellers going long voyages were accus- 
tomed to insure in sums payable on their return, 
if they ever returned at all. The great merchants 


‘capital speculation. They had fixed their pay- 
| ments to annuitants at the rate of 30 per cent., 
which they were soon obliged to lower. After- 
wards they stopped payment, and petitioned Par- 
liament for assistance. They learned prudence by 
misfortune, and are now among the most flourish- 
ing in London. The Government of the day was 
not a whit more wise than the Mercers’ Company. 
William Lil. raised money on life-annuities, and 
gave fourteen per cent. to all alike—the man of 
| thirty getting as much as the man of seventy. 
| In 1706, the Amicadble, an improvement on the 
Mercers’ Company, obtained a charter from Queen 
Anne. The shares were limited to 2,000; and 
shareholders, from twelve to forty-five, and whe- 
ther in good health or dying, paid the same pre- 
mium—a plan, the absurdity of which nothing 
could surpass. The annual income, minus ex- 
_penses, was divided yearly among the represen- 
tatives of those who died. The commencement of 
the eighteenth century was the era of the “ little 
goes’ Of assurance. There were assurances for 
| marriage portions,and children’s portions, &e., &c., 
‘most of which projects were systems of wholesale 
robbery, the provident poor constituting the vic- 
tims. Not before these bubbles had wrought a 
vast amount of mischief, they were put an end to 
by an Act of Parliament, enacting a penalty of 
| £500 on their promoters. 

Bubbles in that day were ata premium, and no 
sooner were the pettifogging affairs above-men- 
tioned extinguished, than the Great South Sea 
Bubble arose in their place. With the history of 








and corporations of the day were not unwilling that we have at present nothing to do; but con- 
to accept such deposits and responsibilities. An- | temporaneously with it came into existence the 
nuities were also at the same period common | Royal Exchange and the London Assurance. They 
enough, and usurers grew rich by trafficking in | were resisted by the Amicable, now fourteen years 
them. Audley, the notorious shark and million-| old, as upstarts, and accused of bribing the At- 
aire, described the system of doing business | torney-General. They made but slow progress at 
happily enough in the following reply to the re- | first, and were hawked in Change Alley along 
monstrances of one of his victims: ‘ If you don’t! with companies for importing jackasses and for 
pay me my annuity,” said he, ‘ you cheat me ; | fatting hogs. It happened, however, that in 
if you do, I cheat you.” This worthy died, amid | voting the Supplies, the arrears of the Civil List 
the curses of the people he defrauded, worth a were forgotten by the Committee before they were 
million, which went to a stranger. | dismissed. The two new Companies took advan- 
That, notwithstanding the labours of Graunt and | tage of the despair of the Ministers, and offered 
Petty, little or nothing was known of the chances | the King £600,000 for Charters. The offer was 
of life, appears from a pamphlet printed in 1680, | accepted, though but half the sum was eventually 
in which the life of a healthy man between the | paid. The new Companies proceeded on a plan 
ages of 20 and 40 is estimated at seven years only, ‘similar to that of the Amicable, taking the same 
and that of an aged or sickly person at five or six premium from all applicants between twelve and 
years—these being the two extremes of the vari- | forty-five, and renewing policies without reference 
ous limits. Then came the Astronomer Royal, | to age or health. The great bubble era threw off 
Halley, to whose general formula for calculating | some strange projects, which could never have 
the value of annuities was owing the germ of our|come into existence, save at a period of general 
subsequent knowledge. His table of the proba- | infatuation. Among the rest were a company for 
bilities of the duration of human life was pub- | insurance against housebreakers and highwaymen 
lished in 1693, not before it was wanted, as in the |—one for assurance against lying—another against 
year before, annuities were granted for seven years’ | death by drinking Geneva—and a rum insurance ; 
purchase, and government were so ignorant as to|to say nothing of one commenced in Change 
change life annuities into annuities for 99 years | Alley to insure female chastity. 
for the consideration of 44 years extra purchase. De Moivre, a French refugee, published in 
In 1698, the Mercers’ Company commenced a/ 1718, his “ Doctrine of Chances,’ which, though 
scheme of assurance for lives, which was accounted | nothing more than an amusing book on gambli 
@ very notable one. Considerable sums were | and its hazards, led to something better, it being 
tubscribed, and the Corporation fancied it was a followed, a few years later, by his “‘ Doctrine of 
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Chances applied to the Valuation of Annuities on 
Lives.” It wasan hypothesis of his that the de- 
crement of life was uniform from birth to extreme 
old age—equal numbers from a given population 


dying every year until they are all extinct; and 


this hypothesis, erroneous as it is, was adopted by 
Mr. Dodson, twenty years after, as the ground- 


work of his tables, in preference to entering on a 
Up to 1746, Dr. | 


sea of uncertain calculations. 
Halley’s Breslau Tables, and those of Kersseboom, 


taken from the records of life-annuities in Hol- 


land, were the only data from which anything | 


approximating to the true laws of mortality could be 
deduced. In this year, M. de Parcieux added to 


the general stock of knowledge, by the publication | 
of his ‘‘ Essai sur les Probabilités de la Durée de la | 
In the year following, Mr. James 


vie Humaine.” } 
Hodgson essayed to show the value of annuities 
on lives, from the London Bills of Mortality. The 


subject now began to be interesting to mathe- 


matical men. In 1753, Mr. Dodson took it up, 
and Simpson, the self-taught mathematician, who 
had been engaged with it for some time, put 
forth some of the best tables which were published 
for many years. In 1760, the French naturalist, 


Buffon, contributed to the statistics of assurance | 


in atable of the probabilities of life, estimated 
from the mortality bills of three parishes in Paris 
and two in the netghbourhood. 
were picking up wisdom by instalments. 

The first known fraud in assurance, is here 
abridged from the account of Mr. Francis. 


About 1730, two persons resided in the then obscure 


suburbs of St. Giles’s, one of whom was a woman of 


about twenty, the other a man whose age would have 
allowed him to be the woman's father Their 


position might be characterized by the modern term | 


“shabby genteel.” They kept little company, and litue 
was remarked of them beyond the fact that the man was 
tall and military-looking, and the woman, though hand- 
some, haughty and frigid. On a sudden the latter was 
taken ill in the night. 
and on the arrival of the leech, his daughter was found 
in agony, and soon became insensible, and died in his 
presence. The doctor laid his hand on her heart, shook 
his head, intimating that all was over, and went his way. 
The searchers came, and the coffin with its contents was 
committed to the earth. Immediately after, the be- 
reaved father claimed from the underwriters a sum 
insured on his daughter's life, and left the place. 


No great time had elapsed, when the neighbourhood 
of Queen Square began to shake its head at the rather | 
suspicious conneetion, which existed between one of the | 
inmates of a house in that locality, and a lady who re- 


Qur ancestors | 


The man procured assistance, | 
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| and again the man was in the agony of despair. Physi. 
cians were sent for in haste; one only arrived in time to 
‘see her die; the rest, satisfied that life had fled, 
took their fees and departed. After a sham funeral, the 
gallant captain claimed and received from vVarions 
underwriters, with whom he had assured the life of the 
lady, sums amounting to many thousands. 

A few years later a mature-looking personage appeared 
daily on the commercial walks of Liverpool, in the cha- 
racter of a merchant. Deep in the mysteries of corn 
and cotton, a constant attender at church, a subscriber to 
| local charities, and a giver of good dinners, he soon be- 
came generally respected. The hospitalities of his house 
were gracefully dispensed, by a lady who passed as his 
niece, and for a time all went on smoothly. At length 
it became whispered abroad, that his speculations were 
not so successful as usual, and his own admissions gave 

a sanction to the whisper. It soon became advisable to 
borrow money, on the security of property belonging to 
his niece. To do so they must insure their lives for 
about £2,000. This was easy enough. Secresy was ne- 
cessary for the sake of his credit, and under cover of 
this he etfected at least ten different assurances for 
£2,000 each, in London and elsewhere. Again he had the 
game in his hands; again the lady fell suddenly ill, and 
died of convulsions. There was no haste in forwarding the 
funeral; the body lay almost in state, and was visited by 
numerous friends who called to see the last of her: the 
physician certified that she had died of a complaint he 
could scarcely name, and the grave received a coffin, 
The merchant retained his position in Liverpool, and 
bore his sorrows with dignity, scarcely alluding to the 
assurances that were due, and affecting inditference when 
they were named. But he had selected his victims with 

skill—they were safe men; and he duly received the 
'money. From this period he seemed to decline in 
health, change of air was prescribed—and thus the de- 
sponding father, the gallant captain and the respectable 
merchant, got clear off with his enormous booty, chuck- 
ling at the success of his infamous scheme. 


{ 





The Equitable Society for the assurance of 
‘life and survivorship was instituted in 1762. 
This company which has been the model of suc- 
ceeding Societies, owed its establishment to the 
exertions of Mr. Thomas Simpson and Edward 
Rowe Mores, and its final success to the manage- 
ment of Sir Richard Glyn and Sir Robert Lad- 
_broke, who superintended its working. It had 
to contend with numerous difficulties, and ad- 
vanced but slowly in the confidence of the public. 
It was the first Company that ventured on what 
was considered the dangerous novelty of gradu- 
ating its premiums according to the ages of the 
assured. Its continuance was a matter of doubt 
in 1769, and had it not been for a treatise by Dr. 
Price, recommending it to the public notice, it 
The early pre- 


} 


'would probably have closed. 


sided with him. The gentleman assumed the title of| miums of the Equitable were deduced from 4 


captain and the style of a macaroni, and visited Rane- 


lagh with the lady, who accompanied him everywhere. 


Being apparently wealthy, he attained a certain position 
—was known to be a dabbler in the funds, and was seen | 


state of mortality, formed from the returns of the 
city of London during a period more than usually 
fatal to life. In 1780, Dr. Price induced the 


occasionally at Lloyd’s and Garraway’s, chiefly affecting Company to reduce their rates, and in the follow- 
the company of assurers. His house soon became the ing year the well-known Northampton table of 
resort of the young bloods of the day, where, if they | mortality was adopted—but not without a safety- 


lost their honey they were repaid by a glance from the : +4 : 
goddess of the place. It was noticed that the master of | charge in addition, of Ae _ cent. This Sas 
the house never lost—and no doubt his current expenses charge was abolished in 1783. By the persua- 


were met by his gambling gains. Soon came an alarm. | §10n of Dr. Price, Mr. Morgan, his nephew, by 
ing interruption to these recreations. Any one who had profession a surgeon, but a man of first-rate ma- 
possessed sufficient discrimination, might have recog- thematical acquirements accepted the situation 

» 3 . 


nised in the captain and his inamorata, the father and | ys . 
daughter of the suburb of St. Giles’s. The same mock | of actuary to the Equitable, which under his 
tragedy was again reacted. The lady was seized with /Management rose from a capital of a few thou- 


spasms at the heart, which seemed to convulse her frame, | sands to many millions, and assumed the position 
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which it has since retained, of almost national 
importance. 

In 1779, Mr. Morgan published his “‘ Doctrine 
of Annuities and Assurances ;’’ and he was the. 
first to discover the inaccuracies of the rules 
which Simpson and others had given to ascertain 
the value of contingent annuities—his own ex- 
perience in the Equitable having afforded a key 
to more correct calculations. From the establish- 
ment of the Equitable, down to the present day, 
the principle of life assurance has progressed with 
astonishing rapidity and success. During its 
early struggles, and before the mind either of the 

ublic or their rulers had learned properly to ap- 
preciate it—a despotic and insolent attempt was 
made on the part of the state to seize the un- 
claimed property in Assurance offices, to meet in 
part the expenses of a war. But the Amicable, | 
the Royal Exchange, the London, and the Equitable | 
Assurance Companies, who found the ‘dead 
cash” of considerable use, manfully withstood | 
the barefaced attempts at confiscation. A paper 
war ensued. Pamphlets were issued on both | 
sides. ‘The Companies defied the claim, and be- | 
spattered the Government with no measured terms 
of abuse, and, backed by popular opinion, taught | 
them at length that arbitrary power no longer ex- | 
isted in England, and that for the future, honesty | 
would be their best policy. | 

During the painful elaboration of a reasonable | 
system of assurance, and while the institutions 
above mentioned, were slowly making their way 
in popular estimation, bubbles of every variety of 
form and constitution were blown by sharping_ 
speculators without principle, and often without 
capital, to amuse, excite, distract, and to fleece 
and plunder the public. Many of these were 
as diffuse and extravagant in their management as 
they were false and pretentious in their promises. 
The touters netted large premiums, and friends 
and kindred sacrificed each other for the sake 
of pocketing a share of the booty. The peo- 
ple, who alone were practically interested, knew 
nothing of the true principles of assurance, and in 
vast numbers became the victims of annuity- 
mongers, who traded upon their ignorance. The 
exposures of Dr. Price put an end to many ne- 
farious schemes, to the immense mortification 
of their contrivers, who launched their anathemas 
at his head, and assailed him with torrents of 
abuse. These gentry, who lived by other’s losses, 
were, however, sometimes defrauded of their 
prey, as may be seen from the following impres- 
sive story :— 


Residing in one of the wildest districts of Yorkshire, 
Was one of those country squires of whom we read in the 
pages of our elder novelists. He could write sufficiently 
to sign his name; he could ride so as always to be in at™ 
the death ; he could eat when his day’s amusement was | 
over sufficient to startle a modern epicure ; and drink | 
enough to send him to bed tipsy as regularly as the 
hight came........... Being compelled to visit 

mdon on some business, he found there were other 
Pleasures than those of hunting foxes, drinking claret, 
following the hounds, and swearing at the grooms. 

With the avidity of a young man entirely un- 





. » » he rushed into the dissipation of London, 
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| where he contrived to polish his behaviour, and to appear 


in the character of a buck about town with some success, 
His estate and means soon became familiar to those who 
had none of their own, and he was quickly surrounded by 
all the younger sons, roysterers, and men who lived by 
their wits of the circle in which he visited. The gaming 
of the period was carried to such an extent that it might 
truly be termed a national sin, and into this terrible vice 
he threw himself with a recklessness which almost 
savoured of insanity. Mortgage after mortgage was 
given on his estate ; but as this was entailed, it was neces- 
sary that he should also ensure his life, which was done 
at Lloyd's, on the Royal Exchange, and with those usurers 
who added to it their other branches of business. In 
the midst of his downward career he fell in love with 
a young lady of singular beauty, married her, and re- 


_ tired to his Yorkshire home, full of resolutions of mo- 


deration and amendment. For a period he kept them. 


| A son, heir to the entail, was born to him, and soon after 
he again made his way to London. 


Once more within 
this vortex of pleasure, his good resolutions failed him, 


/and he was led to the same pleasures, the same pur- 


suits, and the same vices. He forgot his wife, his 
child, his home. He gambled, he betted, he hazarded 


his all, until, one fine morning, after a deep debauch 


with some of his companions, with dice and cards and 
closed doors, he arose aruined man. He had lost more 
than his whole life would redeem. At the same time he 
was aroused to a sense of the wrongs he had sutfered ; 
he saw that he had been the dupe of sharpers, and that 
he had been cheated to their heart's content. Almost 
mad, burning with consuming fire, he determined to be 
revenged. Another night he was resolved to try his 
luck, and by playing more desperately than ever, win 
back, if possible, the money he had lost, and then for- 
swear the dangerous vice. With a desperate resolve to 
outwit them in life or in death, he met the gamesters. 


| He had hitherto arranged all the losses he had sustained, 


and his opponents were prepared to humour him. The 
doors were once more closed, the shutters were down to 
exclude light, refreshments were placed in an ante- 
chamber, and for thirty-six hours the last game was 
played. ‘The result may be guessed. He retired to his 
hotel—ruined, reckless, and wretched. He knew that if 
he lived, it would be a miserable existence for himself 
and his wife, and he knew also that if he died by his own 
hand, not only would his family be in a better position 
than if he lived, but that the men who had wronged him 
would be outwitted, as the policies on his life would be 
forfeited, and his bonds become waste-paper. His mind 
soon became resolved. He evinced to the people of the 
hotel no symptoms of derangement; but, saying that he 
should visit the theatre that night, and go to bed early, 
as he had been rather dissipated lately, he paid the bill 
he had incurred, giving at the same time gratuities to the 
waiters. He then wrote a letter to one of the persons 
with whom his life had been insured, stating, that as ex- 
istence was now of no value to him, he meant to destroy 
himself; that he was perfectly calm and sane; that he 
did it for the express purpose of punishing the men who 
had contrived to ruin him; and as the policy would be 
void by this act, he charged him to let his suicide be 
known to all with whom his life had been assured. In 
the evening he walked to the Thames, where he took a 
wherry with a waterman to row him, and when they were 


_in the middle of the current, plunged suddenly into the 


stream to rise more. The under-writer who had received 
the letter communicated it to the other insurers; and 
when a claim was made by the gamblers, they saw that 
they had been duped by the Yorkshire squire, although 
at the fearful price of self-murder. 


In the latter half of the eighteenth century a 
spirit of gambling whieh took the form of assur- 
ance, prevailed in the city. Policies were opened 
on the lives of public men. Sir Robert Walpole 
was assured for many thousands. When the king 
fought at Dettingen, 25 per cent. was paid against 
his return. Stockbrokers sported money on the 
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Pretender’s movements—and the grey hairs of old | 
Lord Lovat did not prevent them from gambling 
on his life. In 1765, upwards of 800 men, 
women, and children, lay in Goodman’s Fields, 
in the open air, without food. They had been) 
brought by a speculator from the Palatinate, Fran- | 
conia, and Suabia, and then deserted by him. In| 
a strange land, without friends, exposed by night | 
and by day to the influences of the atmosphere, 
death was the necessary result. On the third day, | 
when several expired from hunger or exposure, 
the assurance speculators were ready, and wagers 


were made as to the number who would die in a | 


week. The trial and execution of Byng gave rise 
to a similar mania. Any public event would do 
fora venture. Wilkes in the tower—King George 
on a sick bed—or Lord North in disgrace with 
the people—were scheduled in brokers’ books as 
good subjects. Successes or disasters in war—the 
seals of a prime minister—or the life of a high- 
wayman—all served the purpose of the policy- 


mongers, if by them they put money in their 
purses. Large sums were paid by underwriters 


at Lloyds, w vho speculated upon the failure of 


a young fellow who had undertaken for a wager 
to go to Lapland and bring back, within a given 
time, two rein-deer and two Lapland females— 
and did it. <A practice likewise prevailed of in- 
suring the lives of great personages known to be 
ill; and the dissolution of some who saw them- 
selves in the public papers insured at 90 per cent. 
was thought to be hastened by it. At length the 
legislature interfered, and by an Act of Parlia- 


ment decreed that ‘no insurance shall be made | 


on the life of any person, or on any event what- | 
soever, Where the person on whose account such 
policy shall be made shall have no interest, or by 
way of gaming or wagering; and that every 
such insurance shall be null and void,” &e. This 
statute did not, however, prevent, for some time, 
the continuance of the evil, as is shown by the 


. 


an introduction to the better classes of society, 
| He succeeded—and, religion and annuity com- 
| panies being the fashion, he used the former to 
‘aid him in establishing one of the latter. § 
plausible and persevering was his manner, that 
he soon procured duchesses and peeresses to he rald 
his speculation. He varied his premiums to the 
position of the applicant, under pretences that his 
was a charitable institution. He was his own 
director, and represented his own board. He 
| wouda sell a life annuity for whatever he could 
get, and never refused an offer; taking, with 
equal modesty, the savings of the poor and the 
investments of the rich. He was cunning enough 
to be, as long as it suited his views, punctual | to 
his time and ready with his payments, and was 
respected in the city, where he was known as a 
devout attender on the rites of religion, and re- 
tained a prominent position in the chapel where 
he once held forth. His career was cut short by 
the publication of Dr. Price’s work, mentioned 
above, upon the appearance of which he took the 
alarm, withdrew his cash in gold from the bankers 
and disappeared, to be heard of no more. The 
‘‘ Act to prevent Gambling Annuities ”’ crippled 
such adventurers, and had the effect of sending 
the purchasers to those legitimate offices from whom 
alone they were certain of receiving their due. 

We need not pursue the history of life assurance 
further. There are now above a hundred and 
fifty companies in existence. The principles 
upon which they are or ought to be based are 
| well understood, and the public are in possession 
of accurate data wherewith to test the preten- 
sions and proceedings of all who claim their con- 
fidence. This satisfactory state of affairs has not 
been arrived at without the usual routine of dear- 
bought experience which Society seems fated to 
pay for everything that is worth having. The 
road to security has lain through frauds and hoaxes 
and plundering conspiracies, some of them of the 








policies determinable by the trial of the Duchess most atrocious and gigantic description—and of 
of Kingston for bigamy ; and still more by those these which constitute the Romance of Life As- 
issued assuring certain sums, whenever the surance, Mr. Francis’s volume supplies a pretty 
Chevalier d’Eon should prove to be a female. It abundant record. Previous to noticing these, 
is said that a million of money was at one time | however, we will turn our attention for a moment 
dependant upon this absurd contingency, and that. to the curious blundering of government in the 
£30,000 was offered to the Chevalier to divulge | matter of annuities. In 1809, with a view of 
his sex, which he declined doing, save by demon- | meeting the wishes of the public, they commenced 
stration of sword or cudgel, in which none could | de: aling i in annuities, but made the fatal mistake of 
be found to engage him. granting annuities for lives on the same basis (the 
A fraudulent system of assurance was followed | Northampton tables) as that on which the assur- 
by a fraudulent system of annuities, and Parlia- | ance companies founded their premiums—a step 
ment was again compelled to interfere by an act about as sagacious as it would be for a tradesman 
requiring the particulars of all bonds, deeds, &e., | to buy goods at a retail price, and to retail them 
for granting annuities, to be enrolled in the Court | at a wholesale price. This system continued tea 
of Chancery. This act put an end to the machi- | years at a loss of from 15 to 24 per cent. Whe 
nations of a horde of scoundrels who, like Sal-| | at ler igth goaded unwillingly to correct their 
vator Shylock, fattened upon the carelessness and | errors, ‘the 'y passed an act, legalizing a set of tables 
proftl'gacy of youth; or who, like that pre-eminent | which authorized a man of 90, by paying £104, 
villain and hypocrite, Daniel Cunningham, abused | to receive a life- annuity of £62. The stockbrokers 
the confidence of the unsuspecting. This artful! saw and seized the advantage. The rural dit 
scoundrel was a presbyterian from Inverness, who | tricts were ransacked for men and women of 9% 
had a gift of prayer, and “‘ wagged his pow ” in | who as fast as they were picked up, were i 
the pulpit. He appeared in London as a school- and made comiortable, and encouraged to live # 
master, and made use of his pious gifts to procure | long as they chose. Among others, the Margué 
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of Hertford entered into this game with spirit, 
and cleared above £1,000 a head by some of his | 
aged protegées. The good people of Scotland and | 
the lake countries were puzzled by this crusade | 
after old folks, and could not tell what to make | 
of it. Everybody who had money to spare, availed 
themselves of the blunder of the government by | 
which they cleared an average profit of about 
100 per cent—and there is no knowing how far 
it would have proceeded, had not Mr. Goulburn, by 
availing himself of a clause in the act, put a stop 
to the granting of annuities which might prove , 
unfavourable to the government. 

We must abridge the author's account of one 
of the most remarkable villains of the past half 
century —Thomas Griffith Wainwright :— 


In 1830, two ladies, both young and attractive, were in 
the habit of visiting various offices, with proposals to 
insure the life of the younger and unmarried one. No 
sooner was a policy effected with one company, than a 
visit was paid to another with the same purpose. Sur- 
prise was naturally excited at two of the gentler sex ap 
pearing so often in places of business resort ; and it was 
a nine days’ wonder. Behind the curtain, and rarely 
appearing as an actor, was T. G. Wainwright, the “Janus | 
Weathercock”’ of the London Magazine, whose composi- | 
tions, with those of Elia and Barry Cornwall, were con- | 
spicious in its pages thirty years ago. A literary man | 
and a fashionable spendthrift—there was an airof mystery 
about his life which nobody could fathom. He had ceased | 
to contribute to the magazine since 1825; and from this 
period his footsteps were dogged by death—it was death | 
to stand in his path—it was death to be his friend—it , 
was death to occupy the very house with him. In 1829), | 
he went with his wife to visit his uncle, by whose bounty | 
he had been educated. His uncle died after a brief ill- 
ness, and Wainwright inherited his property—and spent 
it. A further supply was needed. His wife's two step- 
sisters came to reside with him. They were the two 
young ladies mentioned above. Their visits to the 
various offices resulted in the effecting of insurances on 
the life of Helen Franees Phabe Abercrombie, the | 
younger one, to the amount of £15,000 in all. She en- | 
deavoured to assure for £12,000 more, but the offices had | 
taken the alarm, and refused her application. 
meantime, Wainwright's affairs grew desperate. He forged 
the names of trustees to certain funds in the Bank of | 
England five suecessive times. But he spent everything, | 
and pledyed even the furniture of his house—taking apart 
ments in Conduit-street. Immediately after this, Miss 
Abercrombie made her will in favour of her sister Ma- 
deline, appointing Wainwright sole executor, alleging 
that she was about to travel. She then procured a form 
of assignment from the Palladium, and made over the 
policy in that office to her brother in !aw. On the fol 
lowing night she was taken ill. On the l4th December, 
she had completed her will, and assigned her property. 
On the 21st she died. Wainwright now claimed the 
£15.00) from the various offices, but the claim was re- 
sisted; and being called on to prove an insurable in. 
terest, he left England. In 1835, he commenced an 
ation against the Imperial, The counsel of the office 
dropped such fearful hints in his defence, that the jury 
Were petrified and the judge shrunk aghast from the | 
implicated crime. The company gained a verdict—and 
his forgeries having by this me been discovered, Wain 
wnght remained in France. At Boulogne he lived with | 
an English officer, whose life he insured in the Pelican. | 
The officer died a few months after the insurance was | 
effected. He went to Paris under a feigned name, and | 
bang taken by the police, and having strychrine in his | 
possession, he was imprisoned for six months. After his | 





In the | 


release he ventured to London, intending to remain but | 
He was recognised while sitting at the win- 
ow of an hotel in Covent Garden, and apprehended by 
Ofrester, 


j 


two days, 


d 
He was tried for the forgeries, found guilty, | 


_and desperadoes. 
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and sentenced to transportation for life. His vanity and 


superfine dandyism never forsook him; and he would 


boast when in Newgate and the companion of felona; 
that the wardens dared not compel him to sweep the yard, 
But worse yet remained for him. As previous to Helen 
Abercrombie’s death, she had made her will in favour of 
her sister, the claim of the latter was placed before the 
various offices. Wainwright, thinking that if he could 
save the Directors from paying such large sums, they 
would interfere to alleviate his condition, wrote a letter 
giving them certain information, coupled with a request 
that they would procure a mitigation of punishment. 
What this revelation was, may be judged from the united 
facts, that itsaved the otlices from paying the policies— 
and that itelicited an order from the Secretary of State 
to place the writer in irons and to forward him imme- 
diately to the convict-ship. He had played his last card 

and he had lost. He was transported—he who claimed 
for himself “ a soul whose nutriment was love, and its 


offspring art, music, divine song, and still holier philo- 


sophy,” was banished, the worthy mate of vulgar rutfians 
The * kind, light-hearted Janus Wea- 
thereock,” of Charles Lamb, died in a hospital at Sydney 
under circumstances too painful to be recapitulated. 


Mr. Francis gives a detailed and graphic ac- 
count of the infamous career of the West Middle- 
sex, which mulcted the innocent of near a quarter 
of a million of money, and which would, in all 
probability, have doubled its plunder, but for the 
mantful and fearless attacks of Mr. Peter Mack- 


‘enzie, of Glasgow, who, in his Scottish Reformers’ 


Gazette, first drew the attention of the public to 
that most audacious and wholesale swindle. We 
must send our readers to the volume itself for this 
startling narrative of human impudence on the 
one side, and gullibility on the other. 

The Select Committee, appointed in 1841, and 
which concluded its labours in 1843, threw much 


light upon the subject of Joint Stock Companies of 


all kinds Itdid not, however, lead to the adop- 
tion of any plan, nor does it appear that any plan 
is possible, which will prevent the systemization 
of traud in such companies. Mr. Hartnoll, the 


editor of the ‘‘ Post Magazine,” has shown that 
even under the Registration Act, frauds are con- 


templated and executed; and it would appear 
that the chief use of that Act lies in the facilities 


furnished by its provisions for the detection of im- 


posture and injustice. In fact, the protection of 
the public, as we stated at the outset, lies in the 
competition which compels honesty and fairplay. 
Government inspection may, perhaps, come as a 
pendant to registration. In the meanwhile, as- 
surers must exercise a sound discrimination in 
their choice of offices. As our author observes, 
“a Life Assurance Office, with a respectable pro- 
prietary and a paid-up capital, is by virtue of the 
English law of unlimited partnership, as safe as 
any company can be, so far as the assured is con- 
cerned,”’ and, therefore, all the assured has to do, 
is to satisfy himself of the respectability and res- 


ponsibility of the office with whom he does busi- 


ness. The older offices, who found their rates on 
the known value of lives taken at random among 
the diseased as well as the healthy, and then, 
before giving policies, pick out the strongest and 
healthiest, rejecting all others, may well do a pro- 
fitable business; but they are hardly justified in 


abusing the new ones, who, with more liberali 


and fairness, are willing to risk the contingencies 
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which all profess to risk, by fixing their premiums 
on tables of mixed lives. The letter of Mr. 
Christie to the President of the Board of Trade, 
has excited what appears to us a degree of alarm 
hardly justified by circumstances. That some of the 
societies to which he calls attention have spent too 
much money in establishing themselves, there can 


be no question ; but few of them we suppose, would | 


find any difficulty in transferring their policies 
and liabilities to older and more successful com- 
panies, should it turn out that they are unable to 
maintain their ground. We are inclined to think 
that of risk there is little or none with an Assur- 
ance Company, in the hands of honest men, and 
once fairly established ; and we have no wish to sce 
the younger societies over-ridden or bullied out of 
the market. The practice of life assurance, vast 
as is the sum already assured, and which, perhaps, 
is little short of two hundred millions—is proba- 
bly but yet in its infancy. The time will come, 
and as friends to our species we wish it may 
come soon, when there will be life policies in 


every house, and when it will be thought a dis- | 


grace to any man who has wife or offspring to 
leave behind him to have neglected the golden 
opportunity offered by such institutions of pro- 
viding for their wants. 

We shall conclude our notice of this interesting 
and useful volume with one or two of the anec- 
dotes with which it abounds. 


In 1809, as Sir Mark Sykes entertained a dinner- 
party, the conversation turned—as almost all thoughts 
then turned—to Bonaparte, and from him to the dan- 
ger to which his life was exposed. The baronet, ex- 
cited partly by wine and partly by loyalty, offered, on the 
receipt of 100 guineas, to pay any one a guinea a day so 
long as the French emperor should live. One of the 
guests, a clergyman, closed with the offer; but finding 
the company object, said that if Sir Mark would ask it as 
a favour, he would allow him to be off his bargain. Toa 
high-spirited man this was by no means pleasant, and the 
baronet refused. The clergyman sent the 100 guineas 
next day ; and for three years Sir Mark Sykes paid 365 
guineas; when thinking he had suffered sutliciently for 
an idle joke, he refused to pay any longer. The recipient, 
not disposed to lose his annuity, brought an action, 
which was eventually carried to the highest legal authori- 
ties, and there finally decided in favour of Sir Mark 
Sykes; the law-lords not being disposed to give the plain- 
tiff a life-interest in Bonaparte to the extent of 365 
guineas a year. 

When the Corn Law League established its bazaar at 
Covent Garden, among others who contributed to the ex- 
hibition was a cutler from Sheffield, who visited London 
to see this great political feature of the day. Before he 
left the city, he applied to an office to ensure his life. 


He was examined by the medical adviser, and though he | 


seemed somewhat excited, this was attributed to a prize 
which had been awarded him, and he was accepted, sub- 
ject to the ordinary conditions of payment, with certificates 
of sobriety and good habits. The same afternoon he left 
town, arrived at Sheffield very late, and probably very 


hungry, as he ate heartily of a somewhat indigestible | 


supper. By the morning he was dead. He had fulfilled 


no conditions, he had paid no premium, he had sent no | 


certificate—but he had been accepted; and as his sur- 
geon had declared him to be in sound health up to his 
visit to London, and as his friends vouched for his 
sobriety, the money was unhesitatingly paid to his widow, 
whose chief support it was for herself and five children. 

At Berlin, on the 24th of November, 1448, the funeral 
ceremonial of the Catholic church, amid a numerous 
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circle of weeping friends and relatives, was performed 
over the remains of one Franz Thomatscheck, who, how. 
ever, had taken care to insure his life, both in London 
and Copenhagen; and who, strange as it may seem, was 
in disguise, and impelled by a strange curiosity, watching 
the progress of his own funeral. Oh the 29th of Sep. 
tember, following, the publi¢ prosecutor, the police 
authorities, and the priest of the Catholic congregation 
might be seen standing over the grave to superintend the 
disinterment of the coffin, the contents of which, when 
opened, proved to be heavy stones, rotten straw, and an 
‘old board. A surgeon had been bribed to attest the 

death ; his brother had aided him in effecting his escape; 

his disconsolate widow had followed the departed; but 
,the Austrian police, assisted by the telegraph, had 
_ thwarted all these movements, by consigning the perpe- 
_trators of the fraud to the tender mercies of the justice 
| they had violated. 


The agent of the Rock Proprietary Company met, in 
the north of Scotland, with an intelligent man who 
farmed some thousand acres. This estate he delighted 
to cultivate; and though the period was long before that 
when science was employed by the agriculturist, he in- 
vested all his profits in the estate he rented. With great 
and proper pride he took the life assurance agent over 
his land, pointed to his improvements, and boasted his 
gains. When they returned to the farm-house, the agent, 
who saw that if his host died, all that he had done would 
be for his landlord’s benefit, only said to him, “ You 
must have spent a large sum on this estate.” 

* Many thousands,” was his curt reply. 

* And if you die,” was the shrewd retort, “ your land. 
lord will receive the benefit, and your wife and daughter 
be left penniless. Why not insure your life?” 

The man rose, strode across the room, and drawing 
himself up as if to exhibit his huge strength, said, 
almost in the words of one of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s heroes, 
* Do I look like a man to die of consumption ?” 

The agent was not daunted. He persevered, explained 
his meaning, enlisted the kindly feelings of his host, 
persisted in asking him how much he would leave his 
family, and at last induced him to listen. They ex- 
amined his accounts, and found that he could spare 
about £120 a year. The village apothecary was almost 
immediately sent for, the life was accepted, and policies 
granted for £3000, In less than nine months this man, 
so full of vigorous health, took cold, neglected the symp- 
toms, and died, leaving only the amount for which he 
had insured his life to keep his family from want. 





As the evening of an autumnal day began to close, four 
men might have been seen hiring a boat at one of the 
numerous stairs below Blackfriars-bridge. Their appear- 
ance was that of the middle order, but the reckless daring 
which characterized their air and manner, marked them 
of the class which lives by others’ losses. By the time they 
had rowed some distance up the river, the only light that 
cuided them was the reflection of the lamps whieh 
fringed it; and no sooner were they shrouded by the 
| darkness of night, than, without any apparent cause, the 
' boat was upset, and the four were precipitated into the 

Thames. They were close to land, and while they buf- 
fetted the tide and made their way, they halloed lustily 
for help, which, as the shore was now ringing with the 
noise of boats and boatmen putting off to their assistance, 
was soon rendered. Of the four who had started, only 
three landed together, and great was their outcry for 
their lost cormpanion. The alarm was immediately 
given: all that skill could do to recover their friend was 
tried, but the night was too dark to render human aid of 
much avail. It was pitiable to the bystanders to witness 
the grief of those who were saved, who, finding nothing 
more could be done, were obliged to content themselves 
with offering a reward for the body, coupled with a pr 
mise toreturn early in the morning. They then west 
away, and the scene resumed its ordinary quiet. A fe 
hours after this, at the dead of night, a second boat, Wi 
the same men, pursued its silent and almost solitary 
course up the river towards the scene of the previow 
misfortune. With them was a large suspicious-l 
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bundle, which, when they had arrived at a spot suitable 
to their purpose, they lifted in their arms, placing their 
horrible burden,—for it was the body of a dead man,— 
where, from their judgment and their knowledge of the 
tide, the corpse of their friend would be sought. Fa- 
youred by darkness and by night, they accomplished 
their object, again rowing rapidly down the stream to an 
obscure abode in the neighbourhood of Greenwich. When 
morning began to break, they returned once more to the 
place which had witnessed their mysterious midnight 
visit, where, with much apparent anxiety, they asked for 
tidings of their companion. The reply was what they 
expected. A body had been found,—it was that which 
they had placed on the strand,—and this they at once 
identified as that of the friend who had been with them 
in the boat, and for whom they had offered a reward. A 
coroner's jury sat upon the remains, a verdict of acci- 
dental death was recorded, and the object of the conspi- 
rators fairly achieved. That object was to defraud an 
assurance office to a very large amount; for the missing 


-man had not been drowned; the grief expressed was 


only simulated; and the body which had been placed on 
the banks of the Thames had been procured to consume 
mate the deception. 
Against a fraud planned with so much art and carried 
out with such skill, no official regulation could guard; 
and when the papers containing the report of the in- 
quest and the identity of the body, were forwarded to the 
office as the groundwork of a claim for the representative 
of the deceased, not a doubt could be entertained of its 
justice. It was true that the claimant under his will was 
his mistress; that his executors were the persons who 
perpetrated the fraud, and were with him at the time 
of the accident; but there were the broad and indis- 
putable facts to be disposed of, that the insured man 
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had met with a sudden and accidental death, and this 
was attested by the verdict of a jury. The money was 
paid, and with that portion of it which came to the de- 
ceased, he went to Paris. In that gay capital, with a 
mistress as expensive in her habits as himself, the cash 
was soon spent; and so successful had been the first 
attempt in this line, that it seemed a pity for gentlemen 
thus accomplished to abandon a mine so rich. Very 
| shortly, therefore, after the previous fraud, an application 
| was made from Liverpool to an office in London, to in- 
sure the life of a gentleman for £2000. The applicant 
was represented as a commercial traveller, and permis- 
sion was sought to extend the privilege of travelling to 
America, This insurance was effected, and when only a 
few months had elapsed, information was received by the 
company that the insured gentleman, while bathing in 
one of the large American lakes, had been drowned ; 
that his clothes had been left on the banks of the water 
where his body had been found; and in verification of 
this, all the necessary documents were lodged in due 
time. As the death and identity of the traveller seemed 
clearly established, the office intimated its readiness to 
pay the policy at the end of the accustomed three 
months. But three months seemed a very long period 
to those who felt the uncertain tenure by which their 
claim was held, so, to induce the office to pay ready 
money, they offered a large and unbusinesslike discount, 
This, together, perhaps, with some suspicions created by 
the manner of the applicant, placed the office on its 
guard. Inquiries were soon instituted, and discoveries 
made which induced them to proceed still farther ; but 
no sooner was it found that a close inquisition was being 
entered on, than the claim was abandoned, and the 
claimant seen no more at the office. 
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A Goon many years have passed since the “ Quar- | 
terly Review” and Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Anti-. 
quary,” brought the claims of this mysterious 
implement under popular notice. Most people 
are now aware that it is said (truly or not) to dis-' 
cover, by turning, twisting, and dipping, in the 
hands of the person who holds it, the presence of 
water, or of some mineral under his feet. 

It is not, however, so generally known that the 
divining rod has been said to have, in some hands, 
the power of indicating the track which has been 
taken by a fugitive; and that it has been used 
for this purpose may be seen from the following 
story, which, whether the divining rod had in 
fact more or less to do with the business, is so 
curious, and as to the facts seems to be so far au- 
thenticated, that we have thought it worth trans- 
lating from Father Le Brun’s “ Histoire Critique 
des pratiques superstitieuses qui ont séduit les, 
Peuples et embarrassé les Scavans.” The second 
edition of this work was printed at Paris in 1732; 
but our story, which is to be found at the begin- 
hing of the third volume of it, is in a letter from — 
Dr. Chauvin, a physician, to Madame la Marquise | 
de Senozan, which was printed at Lyons in 1692; | 
that is at the place, and in the year, to which the | 
events belong. The facts, however, detailed by | 
Dr. Chauvin, seem to have rested rather on the | 


NING ROD. 


statements of the Abbé de la Garde, and to have 
been furnished by the lady to the doctor, for ar- 
rangement and publication. The following is a 
brief sketch of them :— 

On the 5th of July, 1692, a vintner and his 
wife were murdered in their vine-vault at Lyons ; 
and the money in their shop, which was also their 
lodging-room, was stolen. There seemed to be 
nothing that offered a clue; and there was, in 
fact, no suspicion of any person in particular. A 
neighbour, either from the interest which he took 
in the case, or with a view to test the powers of a 
rich peasant with whom he was acquainted, and 
who professed that he could track thieves and 
murderers, wrote to him to come to Lyons. He 
came accordingly, and, on his arrival, was intro- 
duced to M. le Procureur da Roy, who was, of 
course, occupied with the affair. The business 
was proposed to the diviner; and he undertook it 
on condition that he should be allowed to prepare 
himself by going into the vault, or as it is ex- 
pressed in the original, ‘‘ pour y prendre son im- 
pression.” 

This peasant was a native of St. Veran, in 
Dauphiny, named Jacques Aymar. Having been 
born on the 8th of September, 1662, he was at 
this time in his thirtieth year. With a forked 
rod, of any kind of wood, and cut at any time, 
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he professed not only to do all that is generally | that there was one of the persons whom they 
undertaken by such diviners, but also to perform | were seeking within its walls. He was permitted 
such more singular and mysterious work as that|to enter; and twelve or fifteen prisoners were 
which now brought him to Lyons. The authori-| shown to him. Among these was a hump-backed 
ties, that is, M. le Lieutenant Criminel, and M. le young man nineteen years of age, who had been 
Procureur du Roy, agreed to his condition, and| brought in only about an hour before, for some 
sent him to the vault. When there, he became petty theft; and him the divining rod pointed 
agitated, and his pulse rose as if he had been in a out as one of the fugitives. The party therefore 
high fever. His rod, which he held just as if he | | pursued their search after the other two; and 
had been in search of water, turned rapidly at | having discovered (at least so the diviner said) 
the two spots where the bodies had been found. that they had taken a bye-way leading into the 
Leaving the vault he went forward through certain | high road to Nismes, they appear to have sus- 
streets, entered the court of the Archiepiscopal pended their pursuit, in order to conduct the 
Palace, and quitted the city by the Pont du Rone, | fugitive already apprehended to Lyons. This 
turning to the right along the bank of the river. | seems absurd, and is not explained. 

Three persons, who formed his escort, state that} In reply to the inquiries of his captors, the 
during this time he sometimes found traces of | prisoner at first denied all knowledge of the crime 
three, sometimes of only two, fugitives; but his} or the criminals, and affirmed that he had never 
doubt was removed on arriving at a gardener’s|even been in Lyons. But when he got as far 
house, which he entered, and where he pertina-|on his way thither as Bagnols, whether from the 
ciously maintained that three men had sat round | force of truth or from having been confronted with 
a particular table, which was indicated by his | the inn-keepers, who declared that he had lodgedat 
rod. He farther asserted, on the same grounds, | their houses in his passage down the Rhone in com- 
that they had touched one of three bottles which | pany with two persons, like those whose dress had 
were in the room. Two children, of nine or ten | been described by the gardener’s children, he con- 
years old, who appear to have been left in charge | fessed that two Provengals had to a certain degree 
of the house, seem to have been afraid to confess | engaged him in the matter as their servant; but 
that having left the door open, three men, whom | denied that he had been actually concerned in the 
they did not know, had entered, sat down at the | robbery or murder They, according to his ac- 
table, and drank wine from the bottle. count, had done both, and given him only six 

The pursuing party were now on the bank of) crowns and a half. On his arrival at Lyons he 
the Rhone, half a league below the bridge; and | was immediately examined, and readily confessed 
the foot-marks of the fugitives which were now | that two men, who spoke the Provengal dialect, 
visible in the sand, showed that they had em- | had taken him with them to a shop, where they 
barked on the river at this spot. Aymar resolved | either bought or stole two woodcutter’s bills. 
on following them, and made his companions That at ten o’clock at night they all three went 
guide the boat in their track. By so doing he} to the home of the unfortunate couple, under pre- 
caused them to take him under one of the arches | tence of getting a large bottle, that was covered 
of the bridge of Vienne, which was never used by | with straw, filled. That his two companions left 
boatmen who knew the riv er; and this led to a, him, and went down into the vault with the vin- 
suspicion that the objects of pursuit had no such} ter and his wife. That having committed the 








guide. During the voyage Aymar insisted on 


landing at every place where the fugitives had | 


gone on shore. Having done so, he went forth- 


with to the places where they had passed the 


night; and, to the great surprise of the innkeepers | 
and others who saw it, pointed out the beds which | 
they had occupied, the tables at which they had | 
eaten, and the vessels which they had hi: indled. | 
When they came to the Camp of Sablon, Aymar | 
felt himself more powerfully moved. He was. 
persuaded that he saw the murderers; but did 
not venture to apply to his divining rod for con- | 
firmation, lest he should provoke ill usage from | 
the soldiers. 

Under the influence of this fear he returned to 
Lyons; from whence he was again dispatched | 
with letters of recommendation; but before he 
got back, the objects of his search had left the | 
place. He pursued them as far as Beaucaire, and | 
on the way he visited every place where they had 
lodged, uniformly pointed out the beds and tables 
which they had used, and the vessels which they | 
had touched in drinking. While carrying on his 
search in the streets of ‘Beaucaire, Aymar | stopped 
before the gate of a prison, and positively declared 


crime, the murderers returned to “the shop, opened 
a box, and stole one hundred and thirty crowns, 
eight louis a’ or, and a silver girdle. 

| ‘He acknow ledged, also, that after this they 
speedily took refuge in a great court, quitted 
Lyons the next day | by the Porte du Rone, drank 
‘at the house of the gardener in the presence of 
‘two children, detached a boat from the shore, 
were at the camp of Sablon; and afterwards at 
Beaucaire ; and, further, that they had lodged in 
those public houses to which Aymar had brought 
him on his way back, and in which he had been 
| recognised by the landlords. 

| This confession not only tallied with, but ex 
plained some circumstances of the case; for it 
the shop a woodman’s bill, new and bloody, 
been found, as well as a large bottle nearly “full. 

| As soon as it was known that the hump- -b 
man was in custody, the whole province was 0% 
cupied in discussing the matter. The greatet 
part set it down that the peasant was a conjure, 
and acted under a diabolical compact. 
ascribed his performance to the help. of the Vi 
gin, and some who preferred talking nonsense ® 
| saying nothing, discoursed of occult qualities 
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Lieutenant Criminel, and M. le Procureur du 
Roy, whose interest and curiosity seem to have 


facts from the relation of these functionaries them- 
selves, undertook to show that all might be ex- 


the stars. In order, however, to satisfy M. le| 


have expected the scent to have been cold enough 
by that time. However, the story is that, having 
got back to the bye-way near Beaucaire, Aymar’s 


been much excited by the facts which came be- | divining-rod led him through various roundabout, 
fore them, M. l’Abbé de la Garde, taking those | intricate ways through the town, to the very 
prison-gate where he had halted on the former 


| occasion. 


samc 


Again he insisted that one of the fu- 


. : ° | S,4° . . . 
plained on natural principles, that all who were _gitives was there; but in this he was mistaken; 


able to find springs by the divining-rod, would be 
found to have the further gift possessed by this 
peasant, and would in all time to come form a 
defence against the crimes of murder and rob- 
bery. 

As to the speculations to which the facts gave 
rise, and the experiments which were tried on 
yarious persons and things, we have not room for 
them; but ‘briefly add the sequel of the case, 


noticing first of all what really seems to be one of 


the most wonderful things in the whole proceed- 
ing. It gives an irresistible air of truth to the 
story, for surely no writer would have framed a 
fiction so absurd. We have seen that Aymar 
was originally sent out by the Procureur du Roy, 
that in a sort of panic he returned, and was sent 
out again, that thus (though it could not be 
helped) time was lost where time was everything. 
Well, this second time, he got forward to Beau- 
caire, where he found one of the fugitives in the 
most convenient place imaginable for safe custody, 
and got a scent of the other two. But instead of 


| that they had dined the day before. 








though it appeared that a man who bore a very 
| suspicious resemblance to the supposed appearance 
of one of the fugitives had been at the gaol, making 


enquiries about the fate of the hump-backed man. 

Again taking up the track of the fugitives, the 
party followed them to Toulon, where they found 
They em- 
barked where the fugitives had done so, and found 
that they had landed from time to time, and slept 
under the olive trees. In spite of rough weather, 
Aymar followed them on the waves day after day 
to the extremity of the kingdom. They had 
escaped. 

In the mean time, the process against the hump- 
backed man had been followed up. On the 30th 
of August he was condemned to be broken alive 


'on the wheel, and on his way to execution to pass 


by the house where the crime had been committed, 


_and there to have his sentence publicly read. 


Scarcely had he reached that spot, when the cul- 
prit, of his own accord, begged forgiveness of the 
sufferers, whose death he declared he had caused 






following them to Nismes, he and his escort take | by originally suggesting the robbery, and keeping 
the safely-imprisoned culprit from his gaol at) guard at the door of the vault while the murder 
Beaucaire to bring him to another at Lyons, while | was committed. 
his accomplices are left to pursue their way un-} It is stated that both before and after his exe- 
tracked and unmolested. cution, enquiries and experiments were made by 
But we have not yet come to the greatest ab- | which, in a short time, eight persons were found 
surdity. It is, that after the time thus lost in| who were endowed with more or less of the same 
returning to Lyons, Aymar seems to have been | power, and who exhibited in various degrees the 
detained (or at least allowed to remain) there two|same symptoms as Jacques Aymar. Of course 
days, for no other purpose than that of making} we do not vouch for the truth of this story, but it 
experiments on him and his rod; and then the 'comes before the world with such authentication 
story quietly proceeds, “‘ Deux jours aprés, le|as to the facts, as makes it, in connection with 
Paisan avee des Archers fut renvoyé au senticr | some modern discoveries, not altogether unworthy 
dont on a parlé pour y reprendre la piste des|of preservation and attention. 
autres complices.”” One would think they might 
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Ix the province of Murcia, which is notable for the | to be distinguished by one extraordinary parti- 
stupidest px ople in all Spain, there lived in former | cular. 
times a very honest shepherd, named Pedro Cinta.| When awake, Pedro Cinta told as much truth 
Pedro's dwelling-place was the village of Saint;as most people, but it was an attested fact that 
Barbara at the foot of the Sierra Verda. It had! when asleep, and no man excelled him in the 
the proudest Alcaida and the ercediest priest in| length of that exercise, Pedro answered all ques- 
the province. Pedro watched his flock on the| tions, though asked in ever so low a whisper, and 
‘ile of the Sierra, went regularly to mass and) it was equally certain that Pedro told nothing 
market ; had a patch of vineyard and corn ground, | but fibs. Some, indeed, asserted that the sounder 
4 dirty cabin, a lazy wife, and three squalling | his sleep the greater were Cinta’s stories, and he 
childrs n. In short, he was in all things exactly | never uttered such clenchers as between the snores ; 
like his neighbours; yet the shepherd was known | but be that as it would, the shepherd’s sleeping 
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astonished Saint Barbara, and made himself the 
second man in the village. 


The Alcaida traced his descent direct from Ruy | 


Dias, the Campeador. How he made it out no- 


abilities for fiction brought about an event which | 
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tial law had been proclaimed ever since the 
latter’s settlement, though they were the nearest 
neighbours in Saint Barbara; their fields, vine- 
yards, and gardens, bordered on each other. Their 
houses were within talking distance, but their 


body knew, but on the strength of that genealogy | bullock carts never met in the lane without a 


and the largest house in the village, half the sheep | 
Pedro watched on the Sierra (by the way not one | 
of them belonged to the shepherd), a vineyard of | 


dispute for precedence. No harvest went by 
without a squabble concerning tithes and dues, 
Father Josas privately asserted that the Don’s 


prime muscatels, with cattle and corn to match, | grandfather had fed hogs, and Don Pedillo called 


there was not a prouder man in Murcia than Don | 


Pedillo—nevertheless, his wife had died some 
fifteen years before, leaving him one son and three 
daughters, since which time the Don had re- 


mained a widower, chiefly it was alleged, because | 
Gian, Lope, and Vasco, thoroughly understood 


there was no lady convenient of a sufficiently good 
family to occupy the void in his heart and home. 
It was commonly suspected that Pedillo’s entire 
household must lead single lives from a similar 
cause. The nuns of Saint Denis the Humble, 
had been on the look-out for his girls a considera- 
ble time, and his son was generally destined to be 
either a bachelor Alcaida, or a brother of Mount 
Carmel. 

There was but one man in Saint Barbara who 
openly contemned the Alcaida’s pride, and that 
was Father Josas, the priest of the parish. If his 
descent were quite as noble as Don Pedillo’s, the 
neighbours never heard, but they all knew him to 
be much richer, and well he might, for no man in 
Murcia could make a real go further than Father 
Josas. For thirty years he had levied tithes and 
dues in Saint Barbara with so keen an eye to the 
main chance that a brood of chickens never escaped 
him. It required great dexterity to smuggle in 
the onions and garlic without his valuation, but 
Father Josas denounced that practice as sacrilege, 
and more than one unlucky wight had been threat- 
ened with excommunication for the attempt. 

Father Josas preached but two sermons in the 
year, one at Easter, and the other at Martin- 
mas. If his flock had ever entertained any 
curiosity on the subject of those discourses, it 
was long ago satisfied, for the Easter theme 
was invariably tythe with all its corollaries, and 
the Martinmas sermon as certainly set forth the 
orphan niece and three nephews, for whom Fa- 
ther Josas had to provide, as causes of increased 
liberality on the part of his congregation. The 
constant drop which is proverbially said to wear 
down the hardest rock, had, however, a contrary 
effect on the hearts of Father Josas’ parishioners. 
If he had become dexterous in exaction, they 
had learned to hold hard in the course of that 
thirty years war; and though the Easter sermon 
was generally considered unanswerable, Saint 
Barbara had a standing defence against the Mar- 
tinmas one, in the fact that the said orphans had 
been less costly than profitable to his Reverence ; 
for the three nephews tilled his fields and vine- 
yard, while the niece kept his house, and most 

le knew that wasn’t an expensive process. 
Pat er Josas said he could have brought his 


parish to reason, but for Don Pedillo. The 





, was an art never understood in the provinee 
Alcaida was certainly the most rebellious sheep | He was a learned man too, and a mighty preach, 
in his flock. Between him and the priest mar-| but some said his mother had been of gipsy blood; 


the priest a skinflint. 

How long this tranquil state of things had 
continued is not on record; but the priest’s 
niece, Joanna, had acquired considerable ex. 
perience in housekeeping. His three nephews, 


vines and corn. The Alcaida’s son, Carlos, had 
long returned from the Royal College of Murcia, 
where he learned Latin, law, and sword exercise, 
His daughters, Clara, Katherine, and Dorinda, 
could spin wool, make goat’s milk cheese, and 
dance a bolero with any girls in the province, 
Father Josas had taught his household economy, 
Don Pedillo had instructed his in the greatness of 
their family ; but in spite of that sound education 
the young people could not help seeing each other 
over walls and hedges, and somehow began to 
wish for fields and houses of their own. Father 
Josas kept his household close at home from vil- 
lage dance or feast, to avoid expenses. Don 
Pedillo did the same on account of his noble an- 


cestors, but neither priest nor Alcaida knew 


what bunches of flowers, with hearts cut out of 
oak leaves appended, were flung by way of 
billets doux over walls and hedges, for not a soul 
of the eight could write, but Carlos alone, and 
like a true Murcian he forgot the laborious art, 
as fast as possible. As little did they guess 
what signals were made and answered by means 
of goat bells and castanets. The ingenuity of 
youth is marvellous in such matters. What 
whisperings occasionally took place at garden 
fence and vineyard wall, or what the good peo 
ple of Saint Barbara had long ago concluded— 
that if the Don were not so proud, and the 
priest so greedy, there might be four capital 
weddings to dance at on the green, before their 
old church. Changes to that extent did not seem 
probable, so the neighbours gave the matter up 
as a bad business, particularly when greater 
news demanded public attention. 

One morning in the beginning of the vintage, 
Father Josas was observed proceeding with evr 
dent reluctance to Michael the turner’s cottage, 
where he expended two reals on the purchase of 
a new trencher, a drinking horn, and a spoon oF 
namented with the face of Saint Peter, c 
from the best of old maple. Michael said be 
never stood so hard a bargain; but it transp 
that the purchase had been made to entertain 20 
less a guest than Senor Montaldo, the new Bishop 
of Murcia. Senor Montaldo was a very remote 
cousin to Father Josas; but counting of kindred 
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for there had been always a roving strain in him. 

From his college days he was accustomed to take | 
long journies with staff and wallet, over the wild | 
uplands, among shepherds and muleteers. Now | 


that he was made a Bishop, it was presumed such | 


vulgar habits would be cast aside for ever; but! 
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cried Pedro, and he spent little time putting up 
the ewes and lambs that evening. The sky was 
indeed threatening terribly— growls of distant 
thunder were heard far up the mountain, and 
great drops began to fall. Pedro, his dog, and 
the traveller hastened on; the latter asking all 


' . ° . 
rumour spoke of a progress he was about to make | sorts of questions regarding the place, the people, 


through his diocese, and the priest expected great 
things from his cousin at Saint Barbara. It was 
not clearly ascertained whether the perfect and 
final settlement of all his claims on the parishioners 
bounded Father Josas’ expectations, or if he an- 
ticipated the bringing of Don Pedillo to subjection 
by that episcopal visit; but his entire house was 
swept, his best pot mended, and the newest coat 
he possessed darned for the occasion. Still the 
Bishop did not come. All Saint Barbara went 
about its business as usual. The two households 
gathered grapes with bunches of flowers and sig- 
nals between, and Pedro Cinta watched his flock 
on the highest pastures of the Sierra. They had 
nibbled all below as bare as Pedro’s own poncho, 
in which the threads could be counted. Even 
there the grass was thin, and so were the sheep. 
The fattest ewe among them could have run 
against any goat; and the shepherd sat on a 
mossy rock, thinking how the owners, especially 
Father Josas, would grumble when he took them 
home in the approaching winter. That wasn’t a 
pleasant prospect; Pedro knew the priest would 
clip some reals off his wages in consequence, but 
there was no help. Far as his feet and eyes had 
explored, the mountain sides afforded no better 
pasture. The year was now far advanced, the 
heath was growing dry and withered, and even- 
ings felt chill on the Sierra. All that day the sky 
had been darkened by heavy clouds which thick- 
ened as the sun neared his setting. Pedro knew 
there was thunder somewhere, and hastened to 
collect his flock, with the help of the shaggy, 
though faithful dog, which he had named San 
Jago, by way of precaution against the evil eye. 
The gathering was happily effected, and under 
the conduct of San Jago and his master, they 
were wending down a narrow path to the fold, 
Which lay snug and warm in the shadow of a 
huge over-hanging crag, when a traveller, mounted 
on a handsome horse, with saddle and bridle to 
match, a fine cloak, a velvet hat, and all things 
requisite for a cavalier, loudly hailed Pedro across | 
the moorland, enquiring if he could direct him to 
the house of the most noble Alcaida Don Pedillo, 
of Saint Barbara? But that he looked too young 
and gay, Pedro would have believed himself ad- 
dressed by the expected Bishop. Horses with | 
saddles on were not common in his village, neither | 
Were velvet hats and cloaks seen every day; but 
the Bishop would have enquired for the priest’s 
house; so without quitting his ground, Pedro 
responded—‘’Tis a long way off, and I ama 
poor shepherd with all these sheep to fold—your 
Excellency will doubtless find the path.” 

“Guide me safely, and I’ll give you a real,” 
“aid the traveller at once, comprehending his 
scruples. 





“T will conduct you ag safe as a procession,” 


| and especially the Alcaida’s household. Through 


which, Pedro discovered that he was a young 
licentiate from the college at Murcia, who had 
never been at Saint Barbara before, and knew 
nobody there but Don Pedillo’s son Carlos, whose 
fellow-student he had been, and whom he now 
meant to visit in the time of vacation. The com- 
municative traveller also mentioned that his name 
was Sebastian Munoz ; that he belonged to a good 
family, and had brought a letter of introduction 
to the priest of the parish, from a good Fran- 
ciscan, who had been his schoolfellow. Pedro 
naturally wishing to do something for his real, as 
the village was now in sight and his own hut 
hard by, was about to warn him how little any- 
body’s letter would avail in securing hospitality 
from Father Josas, when they were overtaken by 
another traveller, who had ascended the Sierra 
too, but adifferent way. He was a man of more 
than middle age, so dark and thin, that Pedro 
half suspected him of being a Jew. Unlike the 
young cavalier, he had neither horse nor mule, 
but a stout oaken staff, a coarse poncho, a wolf- 
skin cap and buskins, little better than Pedro’s 
own, and seemed ready to faint with fatigue and 
weariness. 

‘‘ Good shepherd,” he said, approaching Pedro, 
“T am a poor man whom sickness has overtaken 
on my journey, give me shelter in your cottage 
this night for the sake of Saint Barbara, in honour 
of whom I hear this village is named.” Now 
Pedro knew that himself could always sup the 
largest half of the garlic pottage prepared for the 
family’s supper, and thought it most fitting that 
the rich Alcaida, to whom he was conducting the 
gay visitor, should entertain the poor traveller 
also. He, therefore, muttered something about 
his wife’s dislike to strangers, and Senor Sebas- 
tian broke in with, ‘‘ Come along, good man, I'll 
get you lodging from either the priest or Don 
Pedillo; the best people in this are my 
friends.” 

Thus patronized, the poor man toiled on behind, 
while they quickened their pace to escape the 
coming storm. The first house they reached was 
that of Father Josas: and being told of it, Don 
Sebastian knocked boldly with his riding-whip ; 
when the door was cautiously opened by the priest 
himself, who rarely truste that matter to any 
other hand, he pulled out the letter, saying, “ y 
name is Don Sebastian Munoz, and I bring this 
from Brother Lorenzo, at the convent of Saint 
Francis, in Mureia, to the Reverend Fattier Josas, 
curé of Saint Barbara.” 

“Tt gives me joy to hear from that worth 
friar,” said Father Josas, taking the letter with 
one hand and holding the door with the other. 
“But I am a poor priest with a wicked parish 
that does not pay me half my dues; besides, I 
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have an orphan family to provide for. In short, 
there is nothing in my house to entertain such a 
noble Senor as you.” 

“It was not my intention to trespass on your 
hospitality, father,” said Don Sebastian, with a’ 
smile, ‘‘ I am going to visit my friend Carlos Pe- 
dillo, from whose good father I have some hope of | 
welcome.” 

“You'll find pride enough there, any way,” 
cried the priest. 

‘But,’ continued Sebastian, ‘‘here is a poor, 
sick traveller, to whom, doubtless, your reverence 
can give shelter in my room, for the sake of charity 
and brother Lorenzo °’ 

‘No! no, young man!” cried Father Josas, 
gradually closing the door as he spoke, “ I am 
every hour expecting to sce my cousin, the most 
Reverend Senor Montaldo, Bishop of Murcia, and 
cannot have my house made a resort for vagrants.’ 

“You old churl,” said Sebastian when the door 
was fairly shut, ‘ if you be a sample of the folks 
in Saint Barbara it was well worth my while to 
journey so far! Come along, poor man, we will 
both try the Alcaida!’’ Here the priest’s door 
once more opened, and Joanna came out w ith her 
own supper, consisting of a crust and a draught 
of goat’s milk, to the sick traveller, who drank 
the milk, put the bread in his wallet, and wished 
the girl a good husband. 

The rain was pouring on them as it can pour 
only at the foot of a Sierra, when Don Sebastian 
knocked at the Alcaida’s door, but it was opened 
by Carlos who gave his frie nda hearty welcome, 

took the sick traveller in to a bench in the chim- | 
ney corner, and invited Pedro to stay for supper. 

Don Pedillo considered it due to his noble ances- 
tors to be hospitable, besides, with all his pride, 
he was a charitable Christian. The poor sick tra- 
veller, refusing all supper, was put to sleep in the 
state bed of the house, as the best and warmest 
place for him, and as Don Sebastian was known 
to be some way or other related to the house of 
Gusman, his seat was on the Alcaida’s right hand, 
and his rest for the night assigned with his friend 
Carlos. As for Pedro, the salted olives, goat’s milk 
cheese, and hard boiled eggs were such novelties 
to him, notwithstanding the peals of thunder and 
flashes of lightning w hich made the company in 
Don Pedro's. kitehen start and cross themselves at 
times, that he was grateful for the Alcaida’s per- 
mission to sleep on some hay in the granary. 

Don Pedillo’s house had been erected at the time 
of the banishment of the Moors from Spain. Like 
the mansions of old country gentlemen in Murcia, it 
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elaborately carved, and covered with crimson cloth, 

contained two pallets, each furnished with a sack 
of straw and a lambskin coverlet. On one of these 
Don Pedillo, having bidden his guest a dignified 
| good night, was snoring soundly as the best born 
| will, after a hard day’s work in the vintage time. 

The rest of the household had all retired, and 
Carlos and his friend, having talked sufliciently 
of college news, were about to follow their example, 
when the former recollected that the lady of his 
thoughts had that day lost a pet kid, which he 
felt called upon to search for and bring home, if 
possible, before either priest or Alcaida were stir- 
ring. There was a door opening from the stable 
into the farm-yard beyond, where free egress for 
man and dog might be had over the low wall; 

but Carlos knew ‘that the Licentiate was a parti- 
cularly light sleeper, and the delight of his days 
had alway s been to discover and reveal secrets of 
any kind, not from ill-nature but an ungovernable 
zeal to appear knowing. Had Don Sebustian been 
concerned in high treason he would have made 
somebody wonder at his knowledge of the plot. 
Some expedient was therefore requisite to get quit 
of his company for that night; but Carlos Pedillo 
had not been at college for nothing. 

‘“‘ My friend,” said he, taking up the cork-wood 
torch which was to light them, ‘there is one 
thing I think it right to tell you before we go to 
rest—I have got an unfortunate habit of boxing 
in my sleep. The last night my cousin Henrezius 
spent here, my heart was gricved to see his nose 
like a loaf and both his eyes blackened in the 
morning, and what is almost as bad, I can sleep 
nowhere but on my own ‘pallet ; if you could think 
of resting in the granary, the hay is the 
driest we have had for many a year, and Pedro, 
shepherd though he be, is a good honest fellow 
who knows the news of the whole country.” 

oe ‘Say no more, my dear boy,’”’ said Sebastian, 
seizing his own cloak. * iW ith this and the hay I 
will sleep like a prince.” 

Carlos handed him the torch, and pointed out 
the door, with many adjurations not to. let the 

Alcaida know, as he would never be forgiven for 
allowing a young man of Don Sebastian’s birth 
to sleep in the granary. Promising to keep as 
close as a confessor, the Licentiate entered. San 
Jago, lying as usual at his master’s fect, welcomed 
the new comer with a short quick bark, the only 
sound in nature which could awaken Pedro, and 
wonder-stricken was he to see the magnificent 
Senor stretch himself on the hay at no great dis- 
tance. Don Sebastian was tired with the long 





had the great hall or kitchen in front, the stable 
in the rear, the granary on one side, the sleeping | 
rooms on the other, and an open court in the 

middle, with a capacious hen-house, and a cistern | 
to catch rain-water; all the windows looked into | 
that court except one in the girls’ apartment, 


which commanded the village street, and had been | 


constructed for the special “benefit of serenaders. 
The dormitory appropriated to the rougher portion 
of the household, besides the state bed, an alcove 
formed in one of its walls, lined with walnut 
wood, on which the arms of the family were 


| day’s ride, and glad to escape the fortune of Car 


los’ cousin; but thinking his friend had been sin- 


gularly close concerning the handsome girl whe 
came out of the priest’s house, he considered the 
present opportunity too good to be lost, and ope 

| preliminaries by assuring Pedro there were 
more reals in his purse than the one pro 


him. 
Under that intimation the shepherd rehearsed 


all that was known to Saint Barbara touching ® 
Alciada, the priest, and the young people in 
respective houses. Here there came a pause, 
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but he had framed a question. 


Sebastian knew not the might of salted olives, | tice the Bishop means to take of the family, will 
raise them in the eyes of all Murcia,” said Don 
«Pedro! I say Pedro! What makes you snore | 
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Sebastian, “and for my part, I cannot suffici- 


wan ?” ‘ently admire the prudence and judgment of his 


“I’m not snoring, it’s only my dog,” replied 
the shepherd, true to his peculiar custom. 
‘Well, then, Pedro. Do you think in your 


' 


Grace, in making Father Josas divide his land 
among his nephews, and give his neice that 
leathern wallet of reals he has been filling these 


own mind is there any chance of the young people | thirty years, in hopes that they may match with 


ever getting married ?” 

“That they will, directly,” said Pedro, and 
there was another snore. ‘‘ The priest is going to 
divide his land and sheep between his three 
nephews, and give his niece the leather wallet of 
reals he has been filling these thirty years. Don 
Pedillo will give his son two-thirds of his land, 
and his daughters fortunes of five hundred dollars 
apiece.” 

“ That’s news!” cried Don Sebastian. ‘‘ And 
the one so proud, and the other so greedy! Now, 
Pedro, you are snoring !”’ 

‘‘T’m not,’’ snuffled Pedro. ‘It’s all the new 
Bishop’s doings. He is going to take notice of 
the orphans, and see them decently married.” 

Don Sebastian slept well on that intelligence. 
How Carlos rested it matters not, but Joanna’s 
kid was found next morning securely fastened to 
the vineyard gate with some of the most intelli- 
gible flowers of autumn wreathed about its neck. 
The poor sick traveller was somewhat better of 
the good night’s rest, but the Alcaida hospitably 
invited him to stay a few days till his strength 
was quite restored. Pedro went to his fold three 
reals the richer, and the vintage work went on; 
but never did new wine in the cask ferment more 
mightily that the news of the night in Don 
Sebastian’s brain. Both vineyards at least were | 
open to him, and he took the first occasion to 





astonish Father Josas as that good man enlarged | 
on his neighbour’s pride, and kept a sharp eye on | 
the grape gathering. | 

“Well father,” said the Licentiate, quite in a 
matter of course manner, ‘‘ Proud as he is, Don 
Pedillo entertains a proper respect for your family 
in meaning to match his girls with your nephews, | 
not to speak of the handsome fortunes he will | 
give them. Five hundred dollars apiece is not 
to be despised in these times.” 

The priest had guessed something of the young 
generation’s minds, for covetous eyes are said to | 
be quick sighted, but Don Sebastian never learned | 
the joyful surprise his words had given, for 
Father Josas answered calmly, “It is not indeed ; | 
though my nephews might expect as much, Don 
Pedilio may be certain I will not put them off, 
with trifles.”’ 

“No doubt of it Father,” said the Licentiate, | 
ashe walked off to avoid questions touching the 
source of his information. Having achieved this, | 
Don Sebastian next ventured on the Alcaida, 
where he gathered grapes in a corner of his vine- 
yard, which had always been set apart for the 
head of the family’s special plucking. With | 
uch ingenuity the young Licentiate continued | 
% bring Father Josas on the carpet, and Don 
Pedillo launched forth as usual, on the priest’s | 
“ovetousness and contemptibility. ‘‘ But this no- | 





yournobly-born son and daughters, Senor Pedillo.” 

The Don’s ancestors were far too illustrious for 
him to show any token of astonishment, but there 
was a sparkle in his eyes at the prospect of suit- 
able weddings at last, as he answered, ‘ His 
Grace is a most wise and learned Bishop.” 

From that day there was news in Saint Bar- 
bara. The priest gave precedence to the Alcaida’s 
bullock cart, and Don Pedillo sent Father Josas 
a dish of his great black grapes, the equal of 
which were not in the province. Even the young 
people began to recognise each other's existence 
in the fashion of old Spain, and nowhere was its 
integrity maintained more complete than at the 
foot of the Sierra Verda. Watchers in the twilight 
saw Don Pedillo’s son breathing his vows at 
Joanna’s window, and a chair sent out for his 
accommodation in token of family approval. In 
the following evenings the priest’s three nephews 
Gian, Lope, and Vasco, did homage to Clairie, 
Katherine, and Dorinda, each damsel taking her 
turn at the window, and a chair being sent out to 
each lover. 

When things arrived at this point, Murcian 
propriety required that the priest and the Al- 
caida should come to an immediate settlement, 
and the youth of both houses being safe at the 
grape-gathering, Father Josas, accompanied by 
Michael the turner, by way of second, waited on 
Don Pedillo, where he sat in state on the prin- 
cipal bench in his kitchen, with the young Licen- 
tiate, who was now in high favour and import- 
ance. Having smoked for some time, and dis- 
cussed the weather, the crops, and the markets, 
the priest as in duty bound opened the business, 
by declaring the great respect in which he held 
the Alcaida’s family, and his wish to see his neice 
and nephews married into such an honourable 
house. Don Pedillo answered in a strain of equal 
compliment, but concluded by enquiring what 
portion Father Josas’ niece would have, and what 
provision Gian, Lope, and Vasco could make for 
his daughters ? 

‘The five hundred dollars apiece, which I hear 
you intend giving them, will not be thrown 
away,” said Father Josas, wishing to deal in 


generalities for his own part. 


“The Virgin preserve my ears,’ cried Don 
Pedillo, ‘‘ is not their noble blood portion enough 
for your nephews? When you divide the land 
among them, I will consider what bridal presents 
to make my daughters.” 

‘‘My land!” cried the priest, almost jumping 
from his seat, ‘‘ not a toise will the young rascals 
get, while I live.” 

In spite of his lofty lineage and noble com- 
posure, the Alcaida burst into a storm on that de- 
claration. He told Father Josas every particular 
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of his genealogy, from Ruy Diaz downward ; 
assured him that he and his were mud and mush- 
rooms in comparison, and at length demanded 
why he dared to tell such stories to his noble 
friend, Don Sebastian? Before he had finished, 
Father Josas fell on the Licentiate for deceiving 
him, and that worthy student, with many a sin- 
cere wish that he was back in the college of 
Murcia, was finally obliged to declare that his 
revelations came from Pedro Cinta. These words 
were scarcely uttered when Pedro himself walked 
in. He had been so lucky in guiding the last 
traveller, that when a train of men and mules 
passed him on the mountain, enquiring the way 
to Saint Barbara, as his Grace the Lord Bishop of 
Murcia, whose servants they were, had com- 
manded them to wait for him at the house of the | 
Alcaida, Pedro immediately left his flock to San | 
Jago’s care, and conducted them safe to Don Pe- | 
dillo’s door. 

‘Dog of a shepherd!” cried the priest and the 
student, at once falling on him, ‘‘ what tales were | 
those you told in the granary?” 

‘‘T never told a tale in my life,” cried Pedro, 
backing out, as the bishop’s men, with the poor | 
traveller, who had somehow got amongst them | 
from where he had been helping in the vineyard, | 
marched coolly in. 

‘‘You did,” cried Don Sebastian, “ you told. 
me that Don Pedillo would give his daughters | 








SCOTLAND. 


Grace. My house is quite turned upside down, 
but I am sure the Alcaida will entertain you as 
becomes his office.’’ 

‘Stop, Father,” said the poor traveller, coming 
forward, ‘‘ Don Pedillo has been beforehand with 
you in his hospitalities to your most reverend 
cousin, for I am Ferdinand Montaldo, Bishop of 
Murcia, and having sojourned so long with this 
worthy gentleman, I will now retire with you to 
the house which has been turned upside down for 
my reception, as there are certain matters, con- 
cerning which we can best confer in private.” 

Father Josas did follow the bishop to his house, 
and what passed between them was never made 
public in Saint Barbara; but there was an expen- 
diture after it, hitherto undreamt of, about the 
priest’s dwelling. The bishop’s men were sup- 
plied with the best. There was a supper in the 
evening, to which the whole village was invited, 
and among them Don Pedillo, whom the bishop 
himself, no longer in the coarse poncho ahd wolf- 
skin cap, but apparalleled as his grace should be, 
conducted to the place of honour. After supper, 
the young people danced in the meadow, while 
their seniors concluded atreaty, by which Joanna 
got the wallet full of reals; the nephews eacha 
fourth of Father Josas’ land, the remaining quarter 


| being left to his reverence, together with his tithes 


and dues, which were from that evening settled to 
the satisfaction of all Saint Barbara. Don Pedillo, 


five hundred dollars apiece, and Father Josas/ besides their noble blood, bestowed upon his son 
would divide his land among his nephews, and | Carlos the two-thirds of his land, and promised 
give Joanna the leathern wallet of reals he had |two hundred dollars to cach of his girls. So the 
spent thirty years in filling—don’t you remember | weddings came off, and it is authenticated, that 
it, you deceitful knave, how you snored at, heels ached in that parish fora month, with con- 
every word?” tinuous dancing. ‘The Bishop saw the festivities 

‘‘Did I snore?” said poor Pedro, ‘ then, | out before his departure; and if he did not effect 
Senor, I was fast asleep.” | a perfect reconciliation between the Priest and the 

“Thou art a sacrilegious infidel!” cried Father! Alcaida, the village said that the Don was never 
Josas, “to tell fibs in thy sleep concerning a priest ‘after so proud nor the Father so greedy. The 
and a bishop. It is true that my most reverend | most troublesome business his Grace tound, was to 
cousin does intend to provide for the orphans; | manage Don Sebastian, who vehemently insisted 
but, my service to you, noble Alcaida, without the | on demolishing Pedro; but he went back to college, 
five hundred dollars, my nephews cannot marry: | and the shepherd escaped him. No one in the 
and as for Joanna, she has been, I may say, pro- | parish ever cared for believing any story that could 
posed for by the son of a real Hidalgo—Good | be traced to Pedro Cinta, but the brides and grooms 
men,” he continued, ‘‘I am sorry you have come | felt bound to make him presents ; and as, in process 
so far without your master. He is not yet arrived, | of time, Carlos succeeded his father in the high 
though I have been at much expense and trouble | office of Alcaida, his chosen staff-bearer or bailiff 
providing for the suitable entertainment of his! was none other than the Shepherd of Saint Barbara. 











JUSTICE TO SCOTLAND. 


Ix a former paper we discussed the subject of; our contemporaries of the press. That we should 
“Justice to Scotland,” in so far as it related to} please all was never anticipated—but the elas 
the cutting down of national institutions, and to. who condemned, and those who approved, afford 
the withholding of grants to Edinburgh which are | proof, both by their censure and their praise, that 
cheerfully awarded to London and Dublin; and we the desirable medium of impartiality was in some 
have the satisfaction of knowing that our remarks | measure attained. Thus, when we ventured 10 
have, on the whole, been taken in good part by insinuate that, in certain respects, Ireland had re- 
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eeived more “justice” than Scotland, we never | 
imagined that our friends in the Emerald Isle 
could be made to understand, much less to believe, | 
such a proposition. They never strike their harp, 
for any other purpose except to draw forth the | 
music of sadness, whenever the unfortunate Union 
is alluded to—whereas we Scotch (bating a very , 
few wild men among us) never dream of denying 
that our union with England has been productive 
of substantial and increasing advantage; and, 
having a vivid perception of this fact, we can afford | 
to discuss the minor drawbacks attendant on that 
Union in a calm and collected tone. The truth 
is, that, with the Irish, national grievances are a | 
matter of feeling;* with the Scotch, they are a' 
matter of reasoning, as rigid as if we were re- 
solving an algebraic equation. We do not regard | 
Scotland, or Ireland either, as conquered states, 
like Poland or Hungary, but as free independent | 
kingdoms voluntarily entering into incorporating 
alliances with a neighbouring state, for the pur- 

ses of mutual advantage; and in this view we 
donot feel called on to indulge in rhetorical decla- 
mation, but simply to bring forward certain facts 
in a systematic form, leaving them to produce on 
sensible men those effects which ever attend on | 
the exhibition of truth, when temperately stated. 
The prosecution of such a course will not satisfy 
ardent persons at either extreme of a controversy. 
The Irish will think the case over-stated, and 
young Scotland will blame us for lukewarmness. 
Be it so. When two forces act at right angles to 
each other, progress lies in the direction of the 
diagonal line, and we are content that our course | 
should be in obedience to this physical law. 
Reuben Butler’s grace, as described in the “‘ Heart | 
of Mid-Lothian,” inculcates a similar lesson. | 
Douce David Deans, in his covenanting love for | 
three-mile sermons, thought it too short, while 
the gracious Captain Knockdunder profanely de- 
clared that it was too long, ‘“‘from which,” argues 
the author of Waverly, ‘‘it may safely be con- | 
cluded that the benediction was of proper | 
dimensions.” | 

We now, in the same spirit as before, proceed | 
to consider the subject of Scotch representation | 
in Parliament. It would be foreign to our in- 
quiry were we to enter largely on the question of | 
the new Reform Bill, as our business lies with 
representation considered as an internal, rather. 
than as an external point. The area of the elect- 
ing body might be indefinitely extended, and still 
leave untouched the anomaly which we are about 
to discuss. The number of electors may be in- | 
creased, and even the number of representatives 
augmented, and still a disparity be allowed to 
exist as between the number of members respec- 
tively allotted to England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and it is to this topic that we now venture to 
solicit the attention of the reader. 

At the Union, Scotland was allowed forty-five 
representatives in the House of Commons, and 








: The last “insult to Treland” on record, is the state- 
ment of an Irish paper, that Chobham Camp had been 
St Up to hurt the Dublin Exhibition. 
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the Reform Bill enlarged the number to fifty-three. 
On what precise theory this enlargement was 
granted we have no means of knowing, a8 we are 
not aware that Lord John Russell ever explained 


it, except in the most vague terms. Indeed, it 1s 


‘a matter of considerable doubt if the Whigs ever 


propounded to themselves, or to the world, any 
distinct scheme as to their rationale of representa- 
tion. We know that the Tories hold that the 
basis of representation should be property; and 
we also know that the Radicals are of opinion 
that it should be population ; but we do not know 
what the theory of the Whigs is on this important 
subject. They seem to have made up their minds 
that the House of Commons should consist of six 
hundred and fifty-four members, but the Reform 
Bill shows no more principle of allocation than if 
the names had been tossed into a lottery-bag, and 
the gift of two members, or one member, or no 


_member at all, left to be decided by chance. This 


may appear a strong allegation, but the following 
statistics (which could be made stronger) will 
prove that it is not entirely made at random :— 


Electors, Members. 
Liverpool with .... 17,433 has 2 
Manchester 99 L321 9 2 
Marylebone 9 LO 710 - 0 
Middlesex ,, 14,610 . 3 
Total . 65,674 electors having 8 members. 


Electors. Members. 
Thetford with .... 200 has 2 
Richmond ,, .... 243 ” wU 


- 
~ 


ru. 
~t~ 


Harwich - 
Chippenham ,, 


” 


ta 


B00 - 


Total . 915 electors having 8 members, 
It can hardly be supposed that the nine hun- 
dred in the second list, are equal in property and 
intelligence to the sixty-five thousand in the 
first. But, still, we are not disposed to blame the 
framers of the Reform Bill for these discrepancies. 
The act of 1832 was a great, a gigantic, measure, 
falling little short of a revolution, and, considering 
the difficulties which they had to encounter, it 
is not surprising if its promoters had regard as 


much to what could be passed, as to what should 


be passed. Now, however, we breathe a healthier 


atmosphere, and as popular rights can no longer 


be ignored, we are in a better position for the 


adjustment of conflicting electoral claims, 


The representatives of England, Wales, Scotland 


and Ireland, as dependent on counties, burghs, 


and universities, and on population and clectoral 


strength, will be seen from the following table :— 























Numbr. |Mmobrs.) Electors. | Population. 
| | 

EnglishCounties .,.) 40 | 144 471,206] 9,770,618 

9° Universities x 4 | 17,537 
»  Burghs 187 | B19 | 991,190 7,151,040 
220 167 | $69,963 | 16,921,658 
Wales, Counties cool 12 15 36,455 718,628 
»  DBurghs ad 53 | od 11,751 287,050 
65 | 29 | 48,2091 1,005,678 
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|Nambr.|Mmbre.| Electors. | Population. 




















Scot. Counties ..... 33 | 30 49,962 1,731,055 
» Burghs....... 76 | 23 47,423 1,139,729 
(109 |) «53 97,385 | 2,870,784 

Irish Counties ....{ 32 G4 | 135,245 

» Universities..) 1 2 

» Burghs......| 33 39 28,301 
66 | 105 | 163,546] 6,515,794 
Total........} 469 | 654 {1,179,103} 27,313,914 
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If the ten-pound franchise be assumed as the 
basis of allocation, Ireland is best represented ; 
Wales next; Scotland third; and England fourth. 
More literally the case stands thus :— 





Tn Ireland, there is a member for every 1,557 electors. 
In Wales, one for every......e.eeeee. ' 
In Scotland, one for every.......... oo BGSt ln 
In England, one for every....... ‘ - 1,862 ,. 


If, on the other hand, population be regarded as 
the test, Ireland does not by any means receive 
justice,” for according to mere heads, Wales is 
best off; England next; Scotland third (as before); 
and Ireland worst of all. 

In Wales, every 34,678 of the population has a 
member. 

In England, every 36,234. 

In Scotland, every 54,165, 

In Ireland, every 62,055, 


It is not, of course, to be expected that the new 
Reform Bill will be framed on the principle of 
equal electoral districts, because the time has not 
yet arrived that we can expect a direct movement 
towards universal suffrage, and, therefore, a five- 
pound qualification although it may modify it, will 
not altogether obviate these anomalies; but in the 
meantime, we have demonstrated arithmetically 
that whether the guage be applied to the present 
clective franchise or to the wider element of gross 
population, Scotland is not, as compared with 
England, Wales, or Ircland, duly represented in 
St. Stephens. But we do not rest the case on 
these two considerations. For were express re- 
turns to be ordered so as to expiscate the compara- 
tive contributions of the three kingdoms to the 
Imperial Exchequer, it would be scen that, as re- 


gards its claims arising from real property, Scotland | 


does not enjoy its due share of representation ; but 
in the absence of such precise data, we can only 
give approximate results, which from their nature 


must always be more or less open to challenge. | 
We shall give a few of these, just as indications | 


of what might be adduced, were rigid statistical 
enquiry brought to bear on the subject. 
The revenue is 52,000,000. 
contributes at least 6,000,000. 
If the revenue derived from Ireland were de- 


ducted from the 52,000,000, the balance left for | 
English revenue would not be nine times that of 


Scotland, which it ought to be, if revenue were 
looked on as the index of representation. Eng- 
land has 467 members, and Scotland 53, and 
hence, the proportion is very nearly as nine to 
one. 

The Income Tax Returns will not throw any 


Of this Scotland | 





JUSTICE TO SCOTLAND. 


proper light on the subject, as a part of the re. 
venue derived from Scotland is thrown into the 
English Returns. Individual items of the Re- 
venues, as the Customs and Excise, both show in 
favour of increased representations to Scotland—the 
two being close on five millions, while, if the shares 
contributed by Ireland and Wales were again to be 
deducted, the balance would fall very far short of 
forty-five millions for each, which it ought not to 
do, if representation and taxation as between Eng- 
land and Scotland were to maintain a just propor. 
tiontoeachother. Wemight proceed to other entries 
in the Budget, some of which would, and others 
would not, bear out our point; but we are not called 
on to do this, as it is enough for our purpose, if, 
massing the whole revenue together, we find that 
in the main Scotland contributes much more than 
a ninth part to the national exchequer, and yet 
does not participate in a thirteenth part of the 
representation. But there are other indications 
of wealth besides those furnished by the custom- 
house or the excise office, and we shall find that 
the Scotch traffic in commodities, not directly 
taxed, point in favour of the conclusions which 
we have arrived at by gther paths. The ship- 
ping of a maritime country like Britain is a fair 
indication of the commercial importance of the 
three divisions of the Empire; and the strength 
of the shipping intcrests may be gathered from the 
tonnage of ships registered, the number of 
seamen employed, the numbcr of vessels built, 
and lastly, the tonnage of the whole in each 
year. We can give separate returns for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, for all these items. 


Shipping in 1851. 














England. | Scotland.; Ireland. 
' 
Tonnage of Ships Regis 
COTOG, coscccecoses 2,803,052 | 536,266] 262,411 
Men Employed ........ 145,222 20,087 14,155 
Number Built ........ h21 13s 13 
Tonnage of the above .. LOO N11 SRDS | 968 











It would put us to some trouble, and would 
not materially advance the argument, were these 
results to be thrown into a decimal form; it will 
probably be enough that the reader just glance at 
the foregoing tables, and accompany us in a few 
exercises in mental arithmetic on the first two 
columns. He need not be afraid that we shall 





detain him long, or carry him deeply into the 


mysteries of Joe Hume. “We start with our all- 
important number of nine. Well, if ships re- 
gistered were to be made square with representa- 
tion, England ought to have upwards of four 
m'llicns of registered tonnage, but it has not three 
millions. If we take seamen, England ought to 
have about two hundred and seventy thousand 
tars connected with her mercantile marine, but 
we find that she has not a hundred and fifty 
thousand members of that interesting community. 
If we take our stand in the building yard, Eng- 
land ought to have built about one thousan 
ivessels in the year of grace, ‘fifty-one,’ but im 
stead we discover that she laid the keels of not 
much aboye five hundred. And to complete the 
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enquiry, the calibre of those built should have 
been above three hundred thousand tons, whereas 
it is not one hundred and ten thousand. In this 
department of the controversy we measure swords 
with John Bull only, as Ireland is so far behind 
with shipping that it were useless to institute 
any comparison between it and us. 

But it is possible that all we have advanced 
may go for nothing in the estimation of those who 
account land to be everything and all other kinds 
ofcommerce nothing. There be men, who, even 


|slopes so “stern and wild” that of old they were 

‘only fit for hiding-places to the Covenanters ; and 
now, at the present time, produce no crops, save 
Scotch mists. Well, we are free to confess that 
we cannot make out so strong a case for fertility 
as for extent ; but itis by no means desperate, and 
we are not afraid to look it in the face. 





Sq. Acres. Cultivated. Uncultivated. Unprofitable. 
. ' 
England (ex4 
cluding | 
Wales, has 36,999,680) 25,632,000 3,454,000 








3,256 400 
9,089,430 


in this enlightened age, persist, with singular) Scotland .. | 20,586,480] 5/485,000 | 6.062000. | 
mental obliquity, in maintaining that they who whiees a a ee, 
own the clods of the valley have adeeper stake in| Six millions of acres uncultivated, and nine 
the country than those who hold any other descrip- | unprofitable, does not certainly reveal a flattering 
tion of property. We can see no philosophy in| state of matters; but still let the golden number 
this; for, except in the solitary respect that soil | of nine be for the last time applied, and we find 
js not transportable, there is literally nothing in | that if it is to be held good, England ought to have 
land that should make it to differ from other human | under cultivation the goodly surface of upwards of 
possessions. The acre-lord is as much a traf-| forty-eight millions of acres, whereas tillage has 
ticker as a cotton-lord; but for the cotton-lord|not been extended to more than twenty-five- 
and his fellows, the land of Britain would be as| and-a-half millions. Besides, the computation 
valucless as the wastes of America or Australia. | assumed in the above table was made many 
In savage life, agriculture never flourishes till} years ago, and in the interval, Scottish agri- 
those trades which landlords despise are called| culture has made greater strides than English. 
into play; and it would really be an instructive | Many Highland lochs have been reclaimed, and 
lesson for Lord John Manners, and those who|the plough has been made to climb the highest 
think with that noble and enlightened poctaster, | mountains, since these figures were taken—and 
if the ‘old nobility” and their hereditary fields | without holding out any prospect that the present 
could be left to themselves for a few years, in| generation will live to see Loch Lomond drained, 
order that they might clearly discover their de- | or Prince Albert’s turnips adorning the summits 
pendence on, and connection with, the Man-| of Lochnagar, we have yet no hesitation in affirm- 
chesters, Glasgows, and other hives of trading | ing that if Government were to quicken its snail- 
industry, which they so blindly contemn. The} pace in the conducting of the trigonometrical 
truth is, that while the Derby school can sce no| survey of Scotland, the result would be seen to 
glory in any other trade than in land and its| ‘‘ turn,” if it did not upset, the above “ table,” 
edible products, the fellers of wood, the artificers | with a witness. 

in iron, and linen, and cotton—all which commo-| We have now investigated as the basis of Scotch 
dities, be it remarked, are also products of the! representation, the electoral strength, the gross 
common carth— are every whit as dignified as the | population, the revenue, the shipping, the super- 
owners of or producers of corn and barley; and | ficial extent, and the available soil of Great Bri- 
nothing but the dregs of silly feudal prejudice | tain; and we submit, if we have not distinctly 
could have so far perverted human passion, as to | demonstrated, that in the impending Reform Bill 
attempt to perpetuate differences between classes | Scotland ought and should have more than fifty- 
who are essentially traders, the one as much as| three members in the House of Commons. If 
the other, and recognisable from one another, sim- | there were any other available data for testing the 
ply and solely by difference in the article dealt in. | subject, we should have been glad to have pro- 
The duke who lives by his rents, is as essentially | secuted it, but we must here stop procedure for 
a merchant, in the eye of political economy, as sheer lack of materials. We may mention, how- 
the Leeds manufacturer, who draws profit from | ever, before dismissing the question, that just now 
his mill, However, to complete the investigation, | there are in Scotland seventy-one towns, cach 
We shall go into the statistics of the soil. having a population of above two thousand, and 


a gross population of 243,519, with 26,443 inha- 
ag po} 





Engl ins 57.812 s >ACreS ° : 
« nee sarcees ridin -—* wEEOS. | bited houses which are not represented, except in 
wut c ~ 4a oO. ° . ° . . . 

Ireland 32.512 do. ‘conjunction with the counties in which they are 


situated, and which practically amounts to no 


; 


Here, then, in point of superficial extent, Scot- | burghal representation at all. 
land is about equal to Ircland, and more than one- We shall now take the liberty of passing from 
half of England: so that length and breadth tell _the Lower to the Upper House of Parliament, in 
_ triumphantly in our favour than anything order that we may ascertain how Scotland hus 
‘hat has yet been adverted to. But here we shall fared in the House of Peers. 
Probably be told that, in Representation, some- 
— more is necessary than the land-measurer’s At the Union, the Peerage of Scotland numbered... 154 
“iain, and that quality of soil must be taken into | Of ten ee pe amawed So Se Sk te Pee ae 16 
tcount as well as quantity. England is as al a, s, b; ;eane ie anemia seeana dike tas 


— : ; the Irish Union, the Peerage of Ireland consisted 
Well-watered garden, while Caledonia has granite | of (face oSuedarivs beveveses ccades taker 214 
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474 JUSTICE TO 
Of these there were allowed to sit in the House of 
Lords -_— 


Bishops by rotation ........++60.5. 4 


Lay Peers for life .....cccecceee 27 
== §) 


Here there is no “injustice” to Ireland—for, 
with only about a third more of oligarchs than 
Scotland, Ireland sent to Parliament double the 
number of coronets despatched by Scotia. 

But let us see how matters have fared since the 
time of the Union. No Scotch or Irish Peers 
could sit in Parliament by virtue of their native 
patents, but there was nothing to hinder either of 
the two from being created British Peers, by vir- 
tue of which they could become hereditary mem- 
bers of the Upper House, with all the rights and 
privileges possessed by the oldest English lord 
who could trace his stock up to the era of the 
Conquest. Accordingly, this facility for manu- 
facturing members for the second estate has not 
been lost sight of, as it was in some respects ad- 
vantageous to introduce ready-made lords into the 
upper chamber, rather than to ennoble commoncrs 


by the score. 


Sinee the Seotech Union, number of Seotch Peers 
who have been made British Peers ............. 4l 

Sinee the Irish Union, number of Irish Peers who 
have been made British Peers ..........e-eeee0+ 40 


Still again no ‘injustice’ to Ireland, for if the 
Trish permanent creations are not double, as in 
the case of the representative peerages, it must 
be borne in mind that the Scotch Union took 
place in 1707, and the Irish not until 1799, so 
that in the phraseology of that graphic delineator 
of the habitudes of his countrymen, Sir Pertinax 
Maesyc “ int, the Seoteh lords had been ‘¢ hoo, 
booing” for promotion nearly one hundred years 
before the Irish nobility bent their necks for 
Saxon ribbons. 

The ILouse of Peers now stands thus :— 

Seotch Represent ition Peers .... 16 
Peers by creation ........ 4l 


b 
oe oe 


Irish Prelates....... 
Kepresentation Peers ..... 2 
eers by creation i 


eee eeeeeeeve 4 
4 


” 


a 


( 
— 10] 
Bq PUGGRROS cc ccicccccccess 
Royal and Lay English Peers ....257 


—_ 983 


”° 


—_-——— 


Total House of Peers... 44] 


Ireland is thus twice as strong as Scotland in 
the Upper House, and Englandis nearly three times 
stronger than ill-fated Erin. The Irish ecclesi- 
astical voice is weak, but as the two established | 
churches of England and Ireland are the same, 
this is of less consequence. Scotland however, 
has no voice at allin the House of Lords. Perhaps 
the genius of the Scotch Church is not suited tor 
representation in the hereditary branch of the 
legislature, but had some of the Scotch ministers 
been there, the recent disastrous split in the kirk 
might have been averted. 

It is 
which have been adduced, may be admitted, and | 


the conclusions founded on them may after} Couris,-— 


SCOTLAND. 


all be rejected—and this, on the ground that, 
although Great Britain is composed of what wag 
once three kingdoms, yet they are now legisla. 
tively one nation, and distinctions are so rapidly 
being fused down, that it really is no consequence 
to what extent ancient and obsolete land-marks 
are taken into account, in adjusting our current 
representations. There is much truth in this, and 
we are not indisposed to attach due weight to 
such a consideration—but then, as we have al- 
ready stated, Scotland differs in its ecclesiastical 
plattorm, and in its legal code, from the other 
portions of the empire, and so long as these diffe. 
rential usages are prolonged, Scotland cannot with 
safety to its own peculiar interests, consent to be 
thrust aside after the fashions of past years. Ifa 
Scotch measure requires to be introduced, it is 
sure to be cushioned till the fag end of the Ses- 
sion—and after it is allowed to be mooted in S$t, 
Stephen’s it is postponed and postponed again, till 
human endurance becomes exhausted, and the 
wearied Scotch patriots are glad to let it sink al- 
together. How often, for example, have the Scotch 
University Lists, the Sheriff's Courts, and the 
Edinburgh Annuity Tax Bills been brought for- 
ward, been adjourned, and then finally tossed 
overboard? Meetings innumerable have been 
held; deputations without end have dunned 
Cabinets, and have waited on influential mem- 
bers, and striven in every form to obtain Parlia- 
mentary redress, and yet at the time we now 
write, the end seems as far off as ever. No purely 
English or Irish grievances of such clamant cha- 
racter, would have been’ put off so long—at least 
our disappointments tend to make us think s0, 
and in such matters, the sense of injustice is as 
much to be deprecated as the reality. 

Another source of annoyance is the careless 
manner in which the phraseology of Acts of Par- 
liament is often couched.* Let any lawyer 
examine the Statute-book, since 1707, and we 
defy him, in hundreds of cases, to say whether 
certain acts are applicable to Scotland or not. 
There are numerous instances where we would be 
glad to take advantage of the provisions of cer- 
tain admirable statutes, and in whose operation 
Scotland may, by implication, scem to be included, 
but which, from their non-recognition of our 
peculiar leg: il machinery, are to us, practically, 4 
dead letter. This defect might have been easily 
remedied at the time, had any Scotch member 
been at the trouble of eng uiring at the framer of 
;a new law if he intended that its incideace should 





possible that the accuracy of the figures | | 


be limited by the Tweed. Of late, we admit, 
that a clause has been insertcd in bills, defining 
the sweep of their operations, but the practice 
has not been general, and inattention to it has 
caused much irregularity and confusion, which 4 
more careful attention to Scotch interests might 


have prevented. 


*“Tt was accide cael discovered, last year, that in 68 
English Law Reform Lill (which, from its title, no of 


could SUppos: . was Intended to apply to Scotlan )4 
ause had been inserted by the Attorney- General A 


all Seotland under the javisdiet ion of the English Lt 
Statement of Scottish Association. 
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JUSTICE TO SCOTLAND. 


In our last we anticipated that the cry of 
« Justice to Scotland” would gain strength, and 
we have not been mistaken. An “Association for 
the Maintenance of Scottish Rights” has been 
formed, and although a tendency to exaggeration 
is observable in the address issued by this body, 
and despite the somewhat motley character of 
its list of adherents, who, from differences in 
politics, are not likely to agree as to what really 
constitute grievances, and much less as to what 
should be appropriate remedies—yet the move- 
ment is entitled to more sympathy, and is likely 
to attract more notice than some portions of the 
Scottish press seem willing to admit. Their cata- 
logue of wrongs is long, and some of the items 
may appear to have been brought to light by a 
microscopic eye, but then it must be borne in 
mind that every lawyer crams his brief, and that 
he is bound to swell his case to the best advan- 
tage; and there is always a natural tendency to 
make more than adequate atonement for remiss- 
ness, when claims long neglected come to be 
vindicated. What more than anything, also, 
will tend to make this association formidable 
is the circumstance that an injury, of ‘some 
kind or other, is made out as having been inflicted 
on every conceivable section of the community, 
and each is in turn appealed to for assistance. 

Thus the ire of the Modern Athenians is sought 
to be roused by their being told that while Go- 
vernment pays the Dublin police; Aulk Reekie has 
to support her own ‘‘ true blue”’ and fire-side de- 
fenders. The Scotch in gencral are sought to rise 
in arms, because the Act regarding Free Libraries 
and Museums has not been extended to the north 
—because the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests prop up English abbeys and lay out 
English parks, while Scotch palaces are left to the 


owls and bats, and Sawny by inuendo is himself | 


left to follow Sydney Smith’s advice, of going 
bare-legged to his native hills for fresh air, with 
a bag of sulphur in one hand, and the Confession 
of Faith in the other. The Placemen of Scotland 
are called on to declare war, because their occupa- 
tion is gone or limited by the annihilation of the 
Scotch mint, the unmerciful pruning of the Ex- 
cise, Customs, and Stamp Offices, because the 
functionaries of the Dublin Post-office rejoice in 
larger salaries than their brethren in the Edin- 
burgh establishment, and because Glasgow cannot 
get a decent post-office. 
grumble, because the Patent law is cumbrous in 
its Scotch working. Savants are tempted to in- 
dulge in the unphilosophical pastime of agitation, 
because England and Ireland get grants to their 
National Galleries of Art, to their Geological, Na- 
tural History, Antiquarian and Gencral Muscums, 
While Scotland gets nothing, or the next thing to 
it, for such purposes. University professors are 
Slicited to join in the mélee, because they are 
tot Teptesented, and because they receive shabby 
Sants from the Treasury. The medical men are 
expected, and certainly not without reason, to 

* bilious, because Dublin hospitals get large sums 
and Scotch infirmaries nonc—because the stamps 


Inventors are invited to | 
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sicians are much higher than those exacted from 
Hibernian members of the healing. art—because 
the Board of Health ignored the Scotch faculty 
during the visitationo f the cholera—and because, 
while English leeches may practice in Scotland, 
Scotch chirurgeons cannot in virtue of the English 
Apothecaries Act, bleed and blister in England with 
like impunity. The nobility of Scotland are re- 
quested to co-operate, because state appointments 
have been cut down by the score, and because 
those few which have been spared are not paid 
for. Scotch warriors are asked to unsheathe the 
claymore because there is only one major- 
general, and he has a staff of only one officer in 
all Scotland—because the governorship of Edin- 
burgh castle has been annexed to something else 
—because by the dismantlement of our forts, we are 
left as prey to the spoilers—because the course at 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy is not 
recognised like the teaching at Sandhurst—be- 
cause we have no army charities, like Greenwich, 
and because we have no arsenals; and last of all 
the marine interest is asked to lend a hand, be- 
cause, while England has five harbours of refuge, 
Scotland has none—because it has no dockyard, 
and because the Trinity House threatens to ex- 
tinguish the Scotch Light House Commissioners. 
And so forth. Every one, unlike Canning’s 
knife-grinder, must have a story to tell. One 
may well pause and take breath after recording 
even in the most summary fashion, such a host of 
complaints. ‘That many of them are well-founded 
we doubt not—and, indeed, we pointed out not 
a few of them two months ago—but a very small 
proportion of these, we are bound to aver, have 
‘been perpetrated with any deliberate direct in- 
‘tention of injuring Scotland. England and Ireland 
have, unquestionably, been looking after their 
own interests; but if we did not at the time stand 
up and vindicate our rights, it is we ourselves 
and not they that are mainly to blame. With all 
| our disabilities and disadvantages, no attempt was 
‘ever made to drown the national voice—no one 
‘ever tried to choke the Scotch bagpipe, or let out 
‘its wind; there was nothing to have prevented 
us from making a bolder stand than we did. 
| Did we select our members for their Scotch pa- 
triotism? Did we try to make patriots of those 
whom we selected ? and have Scotch members on 
all occasions done their duty? Let these queries be 
fairly answered before we censure others. The 
Scotch have been an industrious, commercial 
people, not overly given to polities, but yet 
the Scotch voice has been heard tolerably loud 
in the political contentions of the day, and this 
infers leadership and organization. Now who 
have been our leaders? ‘The busy politicians in 
Scotland have been the lawyers, who, more than 
any other class in the country, can make politics 
pay; and, from the advocate in the Parliament- 
house, who looked for a sheriffdom or a judge- 
ship, down to the smallest country writer, who 
longed to be made procurator-fiscal, there were 
swarms of legal time-servers, who would attack 
Whigs or Tories, as the case might be, but who 











tequired for Scotch graduates, and Scotch phy- 


would not breathe the smallest whisper in favour of 
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national interests, if the wrong happened to be 
done by their own party, or if its exposure, when 
perpetrated by the opposition, did not happen to 


to go to work in a steady and temperate manner, 
In the first place let us see to get an increase of 
members, when the proper time comes—that we 
suit their own side. These gentlemen had too| think may be contended for as an act of simple 
much to do in minding their own affairs, to attend | justice. Let our representatives be well selected, 
to those of the kingdom at large. It were, how- | and well schooled after they have been selected, 
ever, an injustice to the legal profession to award and then our affairs will be vigilantly seen to, 
a monopoly of blame to them; ‘they had many But let there be no a rag as to 
lay <4 ag Pg oe eyes _. fixed | = Prnagrennonr penapd to § = m0 rage 

cadetships for sons, an aces in the Excise | sho e sorry if this movement were to degene- 
aa Sana, ie their other A sv sea ein jou 'rate into a dirty scramble for money grants, aa 
tily pursued a similar line of remunerative policy ; | a trumpery agitation for the revival of sinecures— 

owe " “he. Art senihetion: tn Gow det i oe 

Re dieas pect a salle ude” equates |Cne Hak Matha Seon « Gite, aod MOE 
matters that did not immediately affect themselves  sixpence, Scotland should be bawling out for its 
as individuals. This is the plain history of the twopence. This would never do—we must rather 
matter; and if the Scottish community quietly | move on—and the best way to do this, is not to 
allowed those self-constituted champions to feather | raise Scotland to the height of England and 
their own nests, and to neglect the weightier in- | Ireland, but to bring them down to the level of 
terests of the nation at large, let not England or Scotland. Let the policy of our representation 
Ireland be blamed, if they had the spirit to act | be to refuse sternly all places, pensions and 
— . keenaal - a to — _ are yet us The this 

Now, however, the eyes of the nation are being | on the ground that, as we have been able to get 
opened, and indeed the danger as we have already | on without them, so may they. Let them thus 





etkomae eo vie - 


hinted, consists in our becoming too wide awake, 
and in consequence there is some risk of our in- 
dulging in a snappishness of tone, and of prefer- 
ring selfish demands on all occasions when Scotch 
interests are, or are only supposed to be, involved. 
We would caution our countrymen against the 
Irish system of complaint, and would have them 


‘start light-weighted with us in the race, and let 
there be a gencrous contention, whether John, 
Alexander, or Patrick, shall at their own charge 
| produce the best police, the best physicians, the 
best philosophers, the best sculptors, the best 
painters, the best citizens, the best everything. 
And this will be ‘‘ Justice to Scotland.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PREPARATIONS, 

Ir might be six or seven days after the departure 
of Arthur Denning, that Miss Spicer was agree- 
ably surprised by a notice from Mr. Tremont to 
prepare a suite of rooms for the reception of the 
Coadjutor. I say “ agreeably surprised,’’ because 


nothing could have been more accordant with ! 


| nity in Miss Spicer’s countenance, as she arrived 
to “turn them out” at an earlier hour than usual, 
that something was in agitation; and great were 
the preparations of hot \vater, and scrubbing 
brushes, and white-wash, in the superintendence 
of which she was directly up to the eyes. 

‘‘The house was to be cleaned from garret to 
cellar,” said Miss Spicer, an operation which took 





Miss Spicer’s turn of mind, than the turning and _ place, according to routine, usually six times im 
overturning of furniture, the raising of dust the year, besides on particular occasions like the 
clouds, the use of soap and water to allay the present, which were always hailed by that lady 


; ? Neg 
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same, the setting in a bustle of the body menial 
—and all those matters supposed to comport 
with the character she was most anxious 
to maintain—namely, that of an active house- 
keeper. Indeed, the organizing faculty was so 
strong in Miss Spicer, that she was often known 
to disorganize everything in the establishment, 
that she might have the pleasure of setting it 
in order again, and secing a new and beautiful 
creation arise under her hand. She therefore 
seized upon the announcement of Mr. Tremont as 
a golden opportunity, and lay in bed awake half 
the night, forming plans for the morrow. The 


aforesaid ‘‘ body menial’ knew by the air of dig- 


as special interpositions of Providence in het 
favour. 

The four apartments for his lordship must be 
ready by Saturday, and the general establishment 
as prim as a new pin, from top to toe, for so dis 
tinguished a guest. Though no Catholic herself, 
Miss Spicer knew what was due to her character 
and standing as housekeeper. Be it remembered, 
however, that she was no housekeeper in the pr 
fessional sense of the term; she was a sort 
Duenna in the family, and practised the duties 
housekeeper in an amateur sense, known only # 
those practical and business-like entitie 


| ladies of the United States. From room to roo 
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went Miss Spicer, all day, directing and en-| 
couraging her forces both by precept and example ; 
for it was a maxim of hers, “‘ that nobody had 
any title’””—taightle! Miss S. pronounced it, 
nasally—the nose, in all cases, being her principal 
organ of utterance—“ title to direct others to do 


what they could not put their own hand to.”’ Miss | 
Spicer, therefore, in person rubbed the Indian | 


flour into the carpets to cleanse them withal—_ 
purified the chandeliers, glass-drops, and other | 
articles, and, tip-top achievement of clever house- 
keepers, indulged her fingers in the luxury of 
scrubbing white paint. The individual who was 
the main-stay in the execution of this operation, 
was an Irish girl, named Biddy Fagin, one of the 
most active ‘‘ hands ”’ in the household, and there- 
fore in high esteem. Miss Spicer being the only 
Protestant under the roof (‘barring the black 
coachman and the other niggers,” whom Biddy, 
from the heights of her Circassian dignity, re- 
arded ‘‘as no betther than the brutes, poor 
sowls,” and therefore quite beneath her logic), 
Biddy had been seized with a great interest about 
her salvation, and took every opportunity td en- 
gage her in controversy. Miss Spicer’s silent 
habits afforded great encouragement to poor Biddy, 
who fondly supposed her arguments therefore 
quite unanswerable. Miss Spicer being fairly 
engaged with the scrubbing brush on the window 
shutter, Biddy proceeded : 

“Och, and that I should live to see the day, 
and honour and glory to it—when Biddy Fagin’s 
unworthy fingers should be a scrubbing paint 
for his holiness~and yer own too Miss Spicer. 
Blessed is the church as has anointed Bishops and 
Prastes—not like them poor sheep of a meeting- 
house, left to their own silly thoughts a wander- 
ing up and down the world, without a Pastor to 
show them the good way through it, or to pray 
them out o’ purgatory when they leave it. And 
it’s the beautiful sermon Father Muller preached 
after mass last Sunday about the Coadjutor; and 
spoke so pretty. Father Muller is the prettiest 
and tallest priest that ever wore a frock—and it’s 
rane he’ll look when waiting on his lord- 
ship.’ 

“And what did he say?” said Miss Spicer, who 
always encouraged the serving maid in this sort of 
talk, as it served as a species of anointing oil both 
to her temper and to her fingers. ‘And how 
should I know,” returned Biddy, ‘shure it was 
allin Dutch. Father Muller always preaches in 
Dutch, but Mr. Hornech told me it was all about 
the Coadjutor.” 

“It must have been more entertaining than 
edifying,” said Miss Spicer. 

_ This remark being somewhat above Biddy’s 
intellects, she proceeded immediately to her fa- 
Yourite subject—*‘ the blessed Saint Mary Magda- 
lene.” Biddy always assumed a very sedate and 
solemn aspect when approaching this sacred theme. 

*r voice fell into a deep-toned cadence, and the 
Words came out lengthened and slow. ‘‘ And my 
°Wn saint she is!” said Biddy, “barrin that I 
Was born on St. Bridget’s day, and was put un- 





t her protection as well as her name at the 


holy font. Do you know about the blessed Saint 
Mary Magdalene, my lady ?”’ 


‘Oh yes!” said Miss Spicer encouragingly, as 


she rang the cloths out of the water, and Biddy 


scrubbed off the points of her fingers in her zeal. 
‘Poor thing and it’s a wanderer she was shure, 
but turned a worthy penitent at last; and longed 
sore to go to confession. And she stood at the 
door of the church under the belfry, all clothed in 
rags ; shamed to go in, shure, for she was a sinner. 
And the praste went out, and took her by the 
hand, and led her up the aisle to the holy altar. 
After that she sinned again and ran away for 


‘shame to the wilderness, and was found by the 


angels by the river of Jordan. 

‘‘ And there was the blessed St. Mogue too,” 
continued Biddy, ‘the church of St. Mogue is in 
the valley where I was born, in Ireland; and 
many’s the day I have gone to mass, with the 
blessed St. Mogue, standing in his niche, before 
the high altar. The wicked Protestants, bad luck 
to them, once threw down the image of the 
blessed St. Mogue; and when the praste came to 
morning prayers, there was the saint lying on his 
face, with the palms of his hands broken off, and 
his feet broken off, and nothing left to him but 
the stump of his blessed body. Well, would ye 
believe it—in answer to the prayers of the 
bishop—the next morning when the praste went 
in, there was the blessed St. Mogue standing in 
his place again, whole in lith and limb, and none 
the worse. Well anon, the heretick soldiers came 
round again, and they never left the church this 
time till they burnt it. But the blessed St. 
Mogue took care of his own, and built up the 
church again, in a night, fair and stately—with 
stone and lime-——and there it was in the morning 
as fresh as a daisy.” 

‘‘ Strange indeed,” said Miss Spicer. 

‘“‘ Bless your heart, Madam,” returned Biddy, 
‘‘T saw it with my own eyes. And it’s the great 
consecration we’re goin to see, when his lordship 
the Coadjutor comes. And the beautiful new 
church that’s didicated to Saint John. His rivi- 
rance is going to bring with him a rilic—a grate 
rilic in a golden box—nothing more or less than 
a bit of the nail of Saint John’s blessed big toe, 
and found by the angels in a cave in Jerusalem. 
Och, and it is my young lady that will be rejoic- 
ing—‘A most worthy and pious young lady is yer 
mistress,”’—says Father Dollard to me one day. 
And, och, I thinks myself, but she’s most worthy 
to be a saint. Many’s the cowld morning be- 
times, and the snow on the earth, have I opened 
the door for her, and she away on foot to the Ca- 
thedral, and on her knees scrubbing the altar 
floor. And barrin when at church duty, she 
neither lets sun or wind look on her, and can’t 
set foot out of doors without carriage and liveries. 
Och, but she’s a humble lady, and sets little ac- 
count on rest and ease, when duty knocks at the 
door. Every morning of the last seven, have I 
let her out to early prayers at five o’clock; and 
think it is almost true what Father Dollard says, 
that Heaven is training her to be a holy nun.” 

By this time the paint was as white and stain- 
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less as a mirror, Biddy’s talk, as had been re- | tracted by some electric influence, and saw the 
marked by Miss Spicer, having served her as a Coadjutor leaning against the railing which sepa. 
sort of ‘‘ elbow grease.” ‘rated the balcony from the apartment, with his 

Miss Spicer having thus managed all the ser- | eyes fixed upon her with an earnestness that made 
yants in her own way, by practising on their weak | her start and utter a slight, though suppressed 
points, and other approved methods, so as to get scream. Her first impulse was to retire; but re. 
the greatest possible amount of work out of each | covering herself in a moment, and thinking how 


ee 


—a tact on which she prided herself—the four | 


apartments were duly prepared, and the genius 
of order once more assumed its sovereignty over 
the lately revolutionized establishment. And 
now, all anxiously awaited their distinguished 
guest, who was expected from Europe, as Mr. 
Tremont was formally informed, by the next 
Liverpool steam-ship. 


CHAPTER VITI. 
THE ARRIVAL. 


Tue Coadjutor arrived punctually at the ap- 
pointed day and hour. He was welcomed with 
the respect due to so distinguished a guest, and 
received his honour as one to whom honour is 
due. He was affectionate to his sister, courteous 
to Mr. Tremont, but took little notice of Blanche, 
beyond the ordinary forms of salutation. 

‘What do you think of my brother ?’’—was 
the vatural question of Miss O’Gorman to Blanche, 
as soon as they found themselves alone. 

‘1 can scarcely tell—he is altogether so pecu- 
liar—Do you know it strikes me, I have seen or 
known him before; he seems not entirely new to 
me. But no! quite impossible! When he speaks, 
I seem to have some distinct consciousness for a 
moment, of some former knowledge of him; and 
I am on the point, as I think, of recollecting all 
about it; but the remembrance eludes me like a 
shadow or a ghost, and I am as much in the dark 
as ever: Don’t you think, Charlotte,’’—said 
Miss Tremont, after a pause—‘ your brother has 
the sweetest voice you ever heard ?” 

‘1 never remarked ’’—said Miss O’Gorman, in- 
differently. 

Blanche sat after this in an absent musing 
fashion for nearly an hour, leaning back in her 
chair, and seeming utterly unconscious of the 
world and all that was in it. 

Meantime, one day succeeded another, and the 


foolish it would appear, she remained. 

“ Come hither, my daughter,” said he, adyane. 
ing into the apartment; and he regarded her with 
so much benignity and kindness that Blanche felt 
ashamed of her former nervous agitation. The 
Coadjutor was a handsome man, with the fascj- 
nation, when he so willed it, in his countenance, 
which high culture and high breeding impart. 
His face was hollowed by thought, and with a 
paleness rendered impressive by the blackness of 
his eyesand hair. The slight flurry and agitation 
of Blanche heightened the style of her beauty, as 
she approached him in obedience to his command; 
and so they stood there together, the pastor and 
the lamb of his fold. Blanche had always re- 
garded him with a sort of fear, which was now 
not quite invisible in her manner. 

‘You do not dread me, my daughter,” said he. 

‘‘T ought not—you are too good !” 

‘I blame myself that I have been so negligent 
of you. Having so many affairs to occupy me, it 
was impossible—believe me, I have not been 
altogether so mindless of you as it appeared. I 
have watched you often, and seen that you were 
not very happy. Nay, marvel not, the fathers of 
the church watch over the darlings of their flocks 
with the penetrating eyes of spiritual affection, and 
are as quick to discern their sufferings as they are 
eager to administer relief.” 

Blanche marvelled; he had hitherto been 
reserved and so inaccessible; and now it seemed 
as if the very angel of mercy was in his voice. 
She felt the same fascination come over her that 
she had recollected on a previous occasion, and 
listened to the sound as to that of vaguely remem- 
bered music. 

‘There is not much to tell, dear father,” said 
she; ‘but I am much perplexed, and have longed 
for your counsel more than for anything on earth.” 

‘“‘ It is too late to-night, but come to me to-maor- 





row to my study. I will devote the morning to 


Coadjutor appeared to be holding the little court) you, and assist, as best I may, in making the sun 
of his diocese in the villa of Mr. Tremont. The’ of peace enlighten a lot which ought to be ® 
principal personages of the neighbourhood had tranquil. You have been too well-instructed it 
been invited to do him honour, and his time passed your duties, dear daughter, not to know thats 
in a continual routine of visiting. He had no) full and frank disclosure onthe point to which you 
leisure to bestow upon one so unimportant as/ allude, is not only necessary, but a complete ut 
Blanche ; and she saw many days pass without veiling of your mind, your habits, and your life. 
being able to elicit one word of counsel, or to You will bring any books you may be engaged 
consult with him upon the subject, with regard with at present, that I may judge of the speciesd 
to which she had hoped for so much benefit from | nutriment upon which your mind pastures i 
his advice and assistance. Besides, Denning was Your confessor is your second self, with a wisdom 
absent, and here was a flaw in the main point of to direct the affairs of your lot, infullible, becau® 
her design. divinely imparted—which you, poor, frail 
One night late, when as she thought the family are too erring to supply.” 
circle had all dispersed, she was engaged in cover-| ‘I shall not fail to do all this,’ said Blanebe, 
ing up her harp; and, previous to doing so, had | ‘and I hope much from your saintly wisdom 
touched a few chords of a wild air that struck her. | pastoral love.” | 


She found herself suddenly turn round as if at-| “Good night! and may the great God watt 
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over you, and bless your rest.” There was aj playing the angular proportions of a very thin 
cushion near, and Blanche, by a sort of instinct, | physiognomy—and making of her, what she doubt- 
knelt upon it and bent herhead under his hands, _ lessly desired for the present to appear, the very 
He clasped them, over that beautiful head, beau ideal of a prim and precise Perfectionist 
covered with waves of rich brown hair, and—with lady. Mrs. Lamplighter’s appearance, however, 
that deep musical voice of his— murmured a, was very different in the polite circles of Wash- 
benediction. Blanche remained kneeling on the | ington and New York—circles which I am bound 
cushion after it was over, as if loath to be gone | to say she was well qualified to adorn. But she 
and lose itsecho. She rose, however, after a few | Was a sharp woman, and knew, that whoever 
moments, and glided noiselessly through the dim | would float on to fame and fortune, must not resist 
light of the apartment, mounted the staircase, and | the currents of the time and tide. 3 
gained her own room. There was a party at this time struggling into 
paee existence in some of the principal American 
ime ? towns, to test whose strength and vitality, was no 
CHAPTES 1%. inconsiderable item in the object of Nir Lamp- 
THE NATIVE AMERICAN PARTY.—HOW THEY MANAGE A | lighter’s tour, in order to ascertain thereby what 
Cae SS ae ee Sareea influence his identification of himself with it might 
The Hon. Judge Lamplighter put forward his | lend towards his future designs upon the Presi- 
pretensions as a candidate for the presidency of|dentship. This party, which afterwards s0 sig- 
the United States in the Whig interest, in the | nalized itself in the politics of the country, osten- 
year 18—. The honourable gentleman was a|sibly professed to have organized itself for the 
Perfectionist, and built much upon the support of | purpose of debarring all foreigners from political 
his pretensions by that sect which is one of the} privileges, and especially from the franchise, till 
most numerous in the country. The gentleman | after a period of lengthened naturalization on the 
and his lady, who were travelling upon an ostensi- | soil of the country. This, as we have stated, 
ble pleasure tour, at length reached Philippi, the | was its ostensible object, but its real one lay much 
capital manufacturing city of the Valley of| deeper, and was a measure of defence necessarily 
the Saskatchawan. Though persons of wealth | resorted to by Protestants against the aggressions 
and consideration, they took up their quarters at an | of their Catholic foes. The existing laws of the 
obscure, fourth-rate hotel. There the Hon. Mr.| country ran, that every male who was of age 
Lamplighter, accustomed to preside, and with a|should be admitted to the privileges of suffrage 
good grace too, on the Supreme Judicial Bench of | and citizenship, upon proving a residence of four 
his country, received his triends, decked out in an| years. The emigration of Catholic Irish being 
old threadbare surtout, a dirty white neckcloth, | as ten to one of any other nation, it followed that 
trousers terribly worn in the seams, with ex- | priestly influence upon the elections was immense; 
tremitics that terminated about half-way below | and was beginning to show itself on the free soil 
his knees, and were there met by the lcathern | of the West, after its usual benign and creditable 
folds of one of the ugliest and longest-footed pair| manner. In a land where religious toleration is 
of boots that ever deformed the human limbs di- | itself a sort of religion, it became necessary for 
vine. the protestant community to veil their objects 
Neither was the Hon. Mrs. Lamplighter at all} under a political disguise; and the doctrine that 
behind in the duties of the canvass. Mrs. Lamp- | no foreigner should be admitted to naturalization 
lighter occupied a drawing-room of which the| till after a residence of twenty-five years, was 
furniture was very shabby and mean, and quite|everywhere promulgated and agitated for, and 
defiant of the pomps and vanities of this life ;—] endeavoured to be passed into alaw. One of the 
and was there surrounded by the Perfectionist | most active of the agitators was Mr. Eliab Byron 
ladies, whose husbands and male relatives were | Tunney, a little, lithe, active young man, largely 
holding converse in another place on graver mat-| connected with the press, and whose influence, 
ters with the prospective President. The Perfec-|from acquaintanceship and personal association 
honist ladies were distinguished by the absence of | with editors and orators, and other directors of 
colour and ornament in their costume, by wearing | public opinion, was supposed to be great. The 
long poke-bonnets trimmed with very little bits of | disinterestedness and the purity of his motives 
white or grey ribbon, quite scornful of furbelows | might sometimes haye been doubted, but at pre- 
or bows. With these personages Mrs. Lamp-|sent his zeal and activity made him the most 
lighter was reported to have engaged in mutual | useful agent of the party. More than this, Mr. 
‘xhortations during the course of the morning. | Eliab Byron Tunney Aad one point on which he 
They had also engaged in singing hymns more | was quite sincere—and self-interest was the only 
than once, and the intervals of the time being | other—namely, a hatred to all foreigners, parti- 
led up with gossip, the lady congratulated her-|cularly English ones, of whatever class, sect, or 
lf that she had subserved the purposes,of her} sentiment. Mr. Tunney was a deeper man than 
fusband admirably, and made many staunch | the Hon. Judge Lamplighter, but his superiority 
— Her own friends would not have known | was veiled under such an air of frivolity and 
‘t, as she sat thus robed in a grey stuff dress, very | youthfulness, an air which he was in the habit of 
gh necked and very precise in the cut, with | assuming to those he meant to victimize, that the 
er hair much of the same shade, drawn off her|judge honoured him by welcoming him in the 
and twisted up behind in a comb—so dis- | secret recesses of his heart, as a very useful tool, 
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However, it was the judge’s interest to appear to | 


PRIEST AND PEOPLE. 


“ Enough, enough,”’ said Mr. Tunney, suddenly 


be patronized just now, and he was ready to lick | changing his tone, ‘ here has been a great failure 


the dust before every greasy, arrogant subject of | 
an Englishman and a foreigner for his friend, has 


of King Mob, that strutted into his presence. 
‘Well, now, judge!” said Mr. Eliab Byron 


Tunney, holding out his hand condescendingly—_ 
and was quickly followed by the rest in succession, 


“and how’s yer health ?” 


“Pretty clever,” returned the Judge, shaking 
the proffered hand long and warmly—‘“ proud | 


9? 


to make your acquaintance, Mr. Tunney. 
Mr. Lamplighter was now the centre of a knot 


upon the grand question. Much was expected 
from the pumping powers of Mr. Tunney. 

‘Happy to see ye among us, Sir!” said Mr. 
Tunney. ‘‘ Much a doing in yeur parts about 
the native Amcrican question, Sir? What's yer 
sentiments now on that ’ere point ?” 

‘‘Much occupied with the duties of my office, 
gentlemen, have not had leisure to form an opinion, 
or give that attention to the subject which its 

eat importance demands.” 

‘Very plain case, Sir,” said the quick shrill 
voice of Mr. Tunney, ‘‘ overwhelming numbers 
joined the party, Sir—It will be a Presidency 
question, Sir. Native American, Sir, or Anti- 
native American. These are your two candidates, 
Sir. Whigs, Liberty-men, Free-sailors, atl with 
us—on one Native-American ticket, Sir. It’s a 
question, Sir, whether this great country shall be 
governed by natives or foreigners; whether the 
insiduous tyranny of England is to be permitted 
to suborn the free institutions of this great coun- 
try by means of her famine stricken hordes in- 
grafted into this our body politic, Sir—or whether 
we shall still present to degenerate Europe the 
spectacle of a free, united, happy, model-people, 
Sir.” 

These noble and patriotic sentiments being 
warmly responded to by the companions by whom 
he was backed, and who cheered him as if he had 
been making a speech, the Hon. Mr. Lamplighter 
found that he was expected to make a suitable re- 
ply, and was clearing his throat for that purpose, 
when a hubbub among his visitors, fortunately for 
him, diverted their attention. Cries of ‘a spy— 
a spy—turn him out!’ were uttered by the thin 
though vehement voice of Mr. Tunney; when lo! 
in the object of his animadversions was discovered 
among the throng, the handsome and stalwart 
proportions of our friend, Arthur Denning. 


‘A spy, gentlemen *” cried he, ‘ take care to 
I am here to pay 


whom you apply such a word. 
my respects to my personal friend, Mr. Lamp- 


lighter ; and budge not a hair’s breadth, for all 


the tongues in Philippi.” 


“‘This is a political conference, Sir—and you 
are an enemy in the camp—an Englishman and a 
foreigner—out, out!” said Mr. Tunney, his eyes 


sparkling with rage. 


“Out, out!’ was echoed by the assembly, while 
several of its number began to make suspicious 


demonstrations in the direction of Denning. 


“TI entreat that no violence be offered to Mr. 
Denning,” said Mr. Lamplighter—“ what he says 


is true—he is my personal friend,” 


and a great disappointment. The man who owns 


rendered his political principles suspected, and 
our support impossible.” So saying, he went out, 


till in a few minutes Denning found himself 
standing absolutely alone with the dumb-foundered 
judge. 

“‘T regret all this very much,” said Denning, 


of native Americans, eager to hear his sentiments | ‘‘ having only called to express my thanks for 


your late kindness and hospitalities, when I visited 
you at Noph; and quite as ignorant, as you may 
believe, of the political nature of this reunion, as 
unforeseeing of its unfortunate result.” 

‘‘Oh! do not mind it,” said the judge, “ it has 
not been quite useless. I have learnt from it one 
important lesson, viz., that the Native-American 
movement in this influential city has a much 
deeper root than I at all supposed.” 

‘‘Come and dine with me at my hotel this 
evening,” said Denning. If he had reflected for 
a moment upon the submissiveness exacted in a 
free country from a servant of the public, he 
would not have made such a request. 

‘‘Very sorry, but engaged this evening,”’ said 
the judge, anxious to shufile off the subject, and 
out of his visitor’s presence. 

‘¢ Adieu, then, Sir.” 

* Adieu!” The judge wore his arm in a sling, 
He had been shaking hands all day; and the arm 
being thereby stiffened, and rendered useless, one 
would think it could not make much difference 
in the sensations, whether they had been caused 
by the knout of a Russian autocrat, or inflicted 
by the remorseless salutations of supreme King 
Mob. 


’ 


ae 


CHAPTER X. 
PROGNOSTICATIONS. 


Wnutze his reverence the Coadjutor had been 
sojourning at the residence of Mr. Tremont, 
Arthur Denning was occupied with a journey into 
the south and west, and upon that occasion had 
indebted himself for civilities and hospitalities to 
the Hon. Mr. Lamplighter, to whom he had been 
furnished with letters of introduction. 

On the morning of his return to Philippi, he 
had happened to alight at the hotel where that 
gentleman was sojourning, and upon that occasion 
had innocently brought upon him the discomfiture 
to which we have just alluded. Immediately 
after, riding to Mr. Tremont’s, he was info 
that the ladies had gone out to be present at the 
profession of a couple of nuns, which was at 
moment taking place, with great ceremony, at the 
cathedral, under the auspices of the Coadjutor. 
Denning instantly discovered that he would 
to see the ceremony, and soon found hi 
within the walls of the cathedral. The ch 
was so crowded that he could not proceed 
forward ; and he stood in the aisle, from when 
he could see the ceremonies. These appeared to 





be near their close ; and the two poor nuns had just 
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returned from the vestry-room, habited, for the ;not go, being fatigued after travel.” This was 
frst time, in the frightful conventual dress, and | not exactly true, however, for he had intended to 
joking under its coffin-shaped outlines, as they | be present, if only for the sole purpose of meeting 


fitted to and fro within the altar rails, among 
the priests, nuns, boys, girls, and other officials 
with which the space was crowded, exactly what 
a hideous fancy would conceive as the appearance 
proper to a pair of vampires released from the 
white bondage of grave-clothes and shroud. The 


them. But Blanche’s manner had made him 
change his mind. Perhaps he was in hopes of 
piquing her a little, by a course so unusual ; 
perhaps he was in hopes of extorting from her 
some hint deprecatory of his resolution. The very 
gentlest would have determined him; for he 





organ was pealing, and a long range of coffin} would have flown over the earth to gratify her 
shapes stood on their edges round the altar, each | slightest wish; at least he felt as if he could have 
holding a lighted candle. The Coadjutor with a/done it. It was not given, however, and Den- 
high gold mitre on his head, and heavy gold robes‘ ning in a few moments took leave of them and 
and capes, beneath which he bore the appearance | made the best of his way to his solitary home. 

of a gilded case planted on a pedestal, satona! Through the zig-zag course of Denning’s medi- 
dais, as the centre-picce of this imposing ccremo- | tations on this night we shall not attempt to 
nial, and looked approvingly on. A dozen of | follow. Suflice it to say, that he rose on the fol- 
riests stood on one side of him, and about a}lowing morning determined to go straight to 
score of little boys and girls on the other, holding Blanche Tremont. He had succeeded in _per- 
up flags and waxen images on the heads of long | suading himself that her coldness had been all a 
poles. The voices of the nuns were chanting the | phantom of his own imagination, and unworthy to 
“Miserere,” after a very lugubrious fashion, to; hold the smallest weight in the balance of his 
the accompaniment of the organ, when the two, thoughts. What more natural than that she 
professing nuns were led round by the Mother | should have been impressed with a solemn cere- 
Superior and the Mother Assistant, as the closing | mony; perhaps his manner might have betrayed a 


point in the proceedings, to receive the salutations 
of the sisterhood. The poor things put the best 
face possible upon it, grinning and grimacing with 
the tears in their eyes as they were led round— 
and, with a curtsey, looking more like a waddle, 
under their stiff new garments, than the usual 
graceful inclination performed by females, to 
each of the black coffin shapes successively, who 
returned the same, with a salute on each cheek— 
the business was concluded. 

The ceremony was very impressive; some of 
the young ladies among the audience were in 
tears; and Denning, catching at length a glance 
at the face of Blanche Tremont, whose figure he 
had been watching ever since his entrance, saw 
there an expression so wistful and so wrapped, as 
ifher soul were in the ceremonial, that he felt 
quite annoyed and vexed that it should be so. 
Though the next moment he saw that it was the 
most natural feeling in the world for a Roman 
Catholic in sight of an imposing rite, and fora 
girl young and a little romantic. He waited at 
the church-door while she and Miss O’Gorman 
sued with the rest of the assembly, through the 
aisle. He had not seen her for weeks; he was 
dying to speak to her—to touch her hand. She 
discovered himin a few moments, and for the first 


little of the surprise or displeasure he felt on this 
account. He could not expect that she would 
press him or urge him to meet her, or to come 
into her presence, if he showed at first any reluc- 
tance. In short, the fault, if there really was 
any, lay at his own door; and he was all eager- 
ness and haste to make amends, and to rush to 
her feet with entreaties, or apology, or anything, 
to be friends. Besides, he had had yet no oppor- 
tunity of speaking with her on the subject 
broached by Mr. Tremont on their last important 
interview ; and he had now proposed to himself 
that the whole affair should be finally and satis- 
factorily settled. 

With a light step and a lighter heart he stood 
on the threshold of the house at an early hour of 
the forenoon, and enquired for Blanche. She was 
in her morning-room, and engaged. 

“Take my card, and say, I will follow in a 
moment.’ He bounded after the footman, and 
made his way into the apartment where he knew 
she always sat. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE LEAVEN WORKS. 





‘me. There was affection and joy in his eyes: 
he felt it! But at sight of him a strange ex- | 
/ression passed over her face—was it bashfulness 
~Was it surprise—was it assumed reserve? At 
“ty rate there was no pleasure there—in that he 
“lt he could not be mistaken. 
_ He took no notice, however, and endeavoured 
greet Miss O’Gorman and her with his usual 
‘ondiality. He escorted them to their carriage, 
nd Charlotte said, they were this evening to go 
” &party at the house of Mrs. , a mutual 
“quaintance, and of course would meet him there. 
Answered, ‘ that he had seen the card lying 





Sue was alone at work; he thought indeed, 


‘he heard the escape of a footstep through 


the opposite door; it was probably Miss O’Gor- 
man’s, and he turned towards Blanche. She was 
dressed in a thin morning robe, and blue silk- 
jacket, with her hair twisted up in a net, and 
looked more that commonly well. 

‘Tt is a long time since we met,” said Den- 
ning, ‘‘ and you are looking lovelier than ever.” 

Miss Tremont made no reply beyond a nearly 
inaudible “ indeed ;” and sat with a still calm air, 
wonderfully irresponsive of his ardent manner. 

‘“T am going to sit down, though you have not 





“his table before he came out; but would 
30. CCOXXXYI, 
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‘“‘Perhaps,” said Blanche, casting down her | terous management of the affair. Did you never 
eyes, and talking slowly, and firmly, as if each of hear, Denning, that walls have ears ?’ 
her words stood alone, “you W ili thank me for| Here the whole scene of the unfortunate mid- 
having prevented you; when I tell you I think it night hour he had spent at the hotel, after leavi ing 
better that there ‘should be no more hypocrisies Miss Tremont’s, on the eve of his journey down 
between us; and that we come to an explanation , the river, struck upon him like a lightning flash, 
now and at ‘once ; that we may know each other“ Did the possibility never strike “you,” ‘he de- 
in future.” -manded, ‘‘ of these words being false, or at least 

This she said without agitation, and with an. reported under a false colouring ? That would 

e as cold as stone. have been a very simple solution of the affair— 

‘‘ What is the matter, Blanche?’ said Denning, | and the most natural, one would think. ‘Tell me 
with an air as if a thunderbolt had struck him,— | then,” said he with a terrible earnestness, “ did 
her demeanour and words were so novel and un-| you believe it, Blanche? did you belicve it? 
expected. He looked at her for a moment as if) woman, no evasions! This is no time for wu. 
doubting whether or not she were in earnest. certainty. Did you believe it? With the foul 

‘“‘T would not wish to speak with resentment calumny I have not now to do, but with your re. 
or passion, if only to show how earnest and irre- | ception of it. Did you believe it ? Yes, or no!” 
yoeable is the decision to which I have come,”| Blanche was silent; but trembling beneath 
continued she; ‘I only intend an explanation, | the vehemence that was in his eyes, she at length 
and that in justice to myself.” faltered out a slow, frightened, ‘‘ Yes:”’ 

“TI do not understand you!” said Denning—j| ‘Enough,’ he rejoined, “there is no more 
‘‘ for your own sake, talk no more in those riddles, | explanation nor apology possible—nothing but 
but out with the worst without circumlocution.” | complete and utter distance.” 

‘¢ Alas, too well,” said Blanche, with the same} ‘‘ Would you plead,” said Miss Tremont, with 
calm voice, ‘‘do I now understand you; and let | a relenting voice, “‘ that I am labouring unde a 
me thank heaven I have been taught to do it be-| false conception, and you misrepresented ?— 
fore it is too late.” quite impossible !” 

‘Whither are you rushing?” said Denning,| ‘‘Impossible or not. I do not now enter upon 
who was now beginning to be thoroughly roused. | the question. You gave credit to the foul accu- 
‘“‘Take care, a word uttered in a rash moment , sation, which has set an impassable gulf between 
may mar the happiness of a long life.”’ | us—a gulf which forgiveness would exhaust itself 

“Oh, we have known each other for a long | to overleap. You, my affianced bride, with whom 
time,” returned Blanche, relapsing from the I would have shared my heart and my life, upox 
stoicism which she had imposed upon herself, | whom I would have conferred my home—this 
“How could you have taken so much pains, how from you! Did you ever think Blanche, that had 
could you have followed me so unremittingly, | all been explained and proved to your satisfa- 
how could you have seemed so very much in earn- tion, and all at rest between us—I could ever 
est, until you had made it as earnest a thing as. have forgotten it—and that I would perhaps have 
life with me, and have been playing a false base | | feigned ‘oblivion and acquiescence, and married 





game after all.” you only to be revenged?”’ 
“Goon,” said Denning, biting his white lips!" Miss Tremont looked terrified at so much vie- 
fiercely —“* go on, I am quite prepared. “4 lence. His delicate and proud nature, urged 


“So true to yourself, so false to me,” said by the frightfulness of the accusation, in the 
Miss ‘Tremont. ‘‘Oh! man, man, what a false, | very rebound from the extremes of its delicacy 
base worship lucre-worship is! For the sake of|and nice honour, was betrayed into a greater 
the dross they say, that man will perjure soul | coarseness and vehemence of demeanour, than on 
and body ; and what then to dupe a poor woman’s | whom such motives would have startled less. 
weak heart.” ‘Your money,” said he, still more vehemently, 

‘What then, is it this?” said Denning, and it | “had you ten ‘thousand times as much as you 
seemed as if in his despite he were gulping the | have, and you—touched as you one day shall ® 
words up one by one from his throat. ‘Is it with remorse for a suspicion so foul—clasping my 
this? that I courted you, and would have mar- | knees for forgiveness, all its worth would not buy 
ried you for what you had. Is it that?” ‘it you. But, poor girl ! ' let me utter no reproache 

“Ah! why did you do it?” said Blanche, | You are weak—you are sore smisled—you & 
bursting into a paroxysm of tears. ‘TI never! breathing a corrupt atmosphere.” 
considered that I had anything, never thought of | He cast his eyes down where a brilliant ssf 
it even.’ phire still glittered on her finger. ‘And ye 

“‘Miss Tremont,” returned he, ‘‘some crucl, | dared to wear it,’”’ he continued,—“ it, given i! 
wicked influence has been near you; that was no | happy hour of confidence and love—while all th 
thought of ge 9 while the donor was immolated in your heart # 

“Why then did you boast of it? was it not! the shrine of dark thoughts. Surely you did 
enough to have enjoyed in your own secret heart | believe it, and wear this; you could not bat 
such a poor and petty triumph? It was not for} believed it; and perhaps all this is only s@ 
your own honour to have done it of one whom | terrible jest to mock me.” ‘But oh! 
you hoped to make the future associate of your said he, passing his hand across his brow—"# 
fortunes, nor comporting with your usual dex- ‘frightful thought has struck me; perhaps * 
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wished to believe it—perhaps you were changed, , sort of reserve between us; and I do not under- 
alienated, and loved me no longer; then was any stand her affairs so well as usual. But if I 
suspicion possible. The beautiful genius, that so| could be of any service to either on this occa- 
brightened our life so long, once fled—then did | sion, you know how gladly ”"— 
any black whisper, any demon of mistrust, find a | He saw at once by Miss O’Gorman’s ingenuous 
ready entrance.” ‘manner, that whoever was involved in this affair, 
He looked earnestly into her eyes while his; it was all an enigma to her; but he would not 
head seemed to reel and swim at the realization give himself the trouble to explain. 
of all this sad wonder and change. She turned; ‘ There is but one thing, Charlotte, you can do 
away as if frightened, while he took hold of her forme. Restore her this. I ought not to have 
hand and tore the ring off her finger. It seemed | kept it for a moment, but I would not have re- 
a sort of relief to his feelings, to tear asunder the turned it into her own hands. Charlotte, I 
setting, and twist it to pieces by a kind of super- | shall never see her more.” 
nal strength. _ Miss O’Gorman took mechanically a locket 
“Were it not better all this were ended?’ which he had pulled from his breast, with the 
said he, pitching the destroyed trinket out of the | ribband to which it was attached. 


window. ‘We understand each other: there is!“ Assuredly,” said she, looking startled; but 

nothing further I believe.” ‘ Nothing!” 1s it come to this? Yet I see you regret it—it 
“Then farewell.” ‘is all a misunderstanding—a mistake! Do come 
He departed. Blanche’s eyes strained after his | back with me, and all will be well.” 

receding figure, with a strange, earnest look. She; ‘‘A thousand thanks, good, dear Charlotte,” 

seemed even for a moment, as if she were about said he, wringing her hand—‘ but my decision 

to call him back. Perhaps not till that instant} is irrevocable. Adieu !”’ ; 

did the full realization of what she had done, now| He was out of sight in a moment, and Miss 


that it was done, and as she felt irreversibly, rush |O’Gorman went quickly to the house and sought 
to ger mind—the full realization of all slre had | Blanche. She was still lying on the sofa, and sob- 
lost. Floods of tears rushed from her eyes, and | bing convulsively. Charlotte attempted consola- 
she buried her face in the cushions of the sofa, |tion. ‘' Will you not tell me all? I have seen 


and wept as if her heart would break. and spoken with Denning; he, too, is distressed. 
Calm yourself, and all will be forgiven.” 

— ‘“‘ Impossible !’ returned Miss Tremont through 

her tears. ‘We can never meet again—and it 

CHAPTER XI. is I who have done it. He seemed to have 

wn wavewh. the very beauty of truth and nobleness in him 





'as he repelled the accusation, and looked so very 

Dennina, as he strode rapidly through the | like all I used to believe him. I feel convineed 

grounds, away from his false love, was scarcely now, that I wronged him—but I am lost past 

master of himself. His compressed lips, pale redemption, and forgiveness is impossible. I 

face, and flashing eyes, told of some fearful in- never knew how much I loved him until I lost 

ternal struggle, and vividly struck Charlotte | him.” 

0’Gorman, who was approaching the house from, ‘I cannot perfectly comprehend,” said Miss 

an opposite direction, and met him full in the O’Gorman—“ but that you accused him of some 

face. She could not forbear an expression of | frightful thing. Depend upon it calumny has 

surprise. been at work. Who brought such things to your 
“Pardon me, Mr. Denning!” said she, “ you | ears ?” 

are ill, or something has occurred to disturb you.” | ‘* Ha!” ejaculated Miss Tremont, changing her 
“Oh, nothing at all—let me go—good morning, manner into one of calmness, coldness, and sudden 

Miss 0’Gorman ;” and he looked as if he wished | reserve. 

for nothing but to rush out of sight and hide him-| ‘‘ Have you consulted any body?’ continued 

self from every human eye. But she laid her | Charlotte, ‘ your father—my brother ?” 

hand lightly on his arm, as if to detain him;| ‘‘ Your brother knows all; I have taken his 

and her quict though plain face, full of sym- | advice.” 


| 


pathy, seemed to soften and disarm him. | “Even so!’ returned Charlotte; and then 
“Will you not return to the house and wait | silence reigned between the girls. The utterance 
Mr. Tremont’s arrival >” | of that name appeared to have fallen like a breath 


“To the house!” said he, “ you know not what | of frost upon the hearts of both. 
youask. In the name of heaven, Charlotte, what; But an idea struck Charlotte. She had not 
do you know of that infernal business? Surely | fulfilled Denning’s mes®ge; but kept the locket 
Blanche—here he stopped, for the word stuck | meanwhile in her custody. She would go to him 
in his throat.” directly, and strike the iron while the feelings of 
“Indeed I know nothing at all,” said Miss} both were yet warm with love and regret. She 
Gorman, “if I could say anything to comfort | saw that at this moment they loved each other 
youl would. But if it re hove to Blanche, I fear| more truly than they had ever done; and she 
it is beyond the extent of my influence. Poor) would contrive an interview, and trusted much 
che! there is something sadly wrong and|to the reconciling and forgiving power 8f strong 
with her of late, which has begotten a | affection. re 

t 
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She ordered the carriage, alleging that she had 
business in town, and would be away for an hour. 
On the threshold she met her brother. Would it 
inconvenience her, he enquired, to call at the 
convent; he had a written message for the Supe- 
rior, and he requested her to deliver it to that 
lady with her own hands. 

In the scaled note which she carried was 
written— 

“There are particular reasons why the bearer 
of this should suffer restraint for a few days. She 


is to be detained at the convent, trusting to the | 
ingenuity of the Superior to discover means of | 





persuasion—but force used, if necessary. — The 
Coadjutor will advise further on the subject.” 

In a short time the carriage returned without 
Miss O’Gorman. The servant reported that she 
intended spending the day with the sisters; and 
as this was quite a natural proceeding, it elicited 
no questions. 

As to Denning, he went to his hotel; wrote a 
hurried letter to Mr. Tremont; ordered his ser- 
vant to put up a few things for travelling—and 


‘in two hours was on board a steam-boat, with 


steam up for a long voyage to the far South-West. 
(To be continued.) 








INDIA, ITS PEOPLE, 


AND ITS 


GOVERNMENTS. 


No. 1—THE HINDOOS AND MUSSULMANS. 


Ir the nations who inhabit the regions extend- | 
ng from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, from the | 
Indies to the Burhampootra, spoke one language | 
and possessed one literature, professed one religion | 


and were under one sovreignty, they might, not- 
withstanding the distinction of races, constitute 
the most powerful empire in the world. 

But from the earliest accounts—from the con- 
quests by Alexander, limited to no great dis- 
tance beyond the Indies, those nations have 
been engaged in destroying the inhabitants and 


| devastating the territories of each other, enfeebling 


their strength, disturbing their internal tranquillity, 
and rendering life and property insecure. In fact, 
religious bigotry and traditional hatred have in- 
volved them in almost perpetual civil war, and 
opened their country and their cities to foreign 
invasion, rapine, and bloodshed. 

We are not going to write even a sketch of In- 
dian history. We will endeavour to review clearly 
and briefly the condition of the nations of Hin- 
dostan, before and since they became subject to 
British authority. 

Without some accurate knowledge of the former 
as well as of the present condition of the religions, 
traditions, customs, and government of the people, 
it would be impossible to judge of, or legislate for, 
an empire of many nations, inhabited by 150 
millions of Hindoos, Mohammedans, Parsces, and 
other Asiatics; all now ruled over by a Christian 
race, of which not more than 12,000, excluding 
the British regiments, are residents within the 
vast dominion of India. 

Europeans usually judge of all other countries 


according to European ideas of right and wrong, of 


what is practicable and impracticable. French- 
men, especially, judge all things according to 
French ideas; and nearly all Englishmen, whose 
travels have been confined to the United Kingdom, 
view through an English social and political me- 
dium, all other countries and people. This local 


and falsee view, has often led to the most unjust 
and impracticable conceptions and legislation, 





Locke drew up the most beautiful and rational 
theory ever designed, of a Constitution, extending 
to one hundred and fifty-two clauses, for fhe 
government of Carolina. It was perfect and prac- 
tical for such a nation, or state, as has never yet 
existed, and for a people all rationally and fully 
educated, with no supreme church—no intolerance 
in religion—with the utmost civil and political 
liberty, and with the most refined civilization; 
Mr. Locke’s perfect constitution was, therefore. 
found utterly impracticable for the governmeat 
of Carolina. 

So with India. In our recent debates in the 
Commons, the arguments and remedies used by the 
opponents of the India Bill, were all excellent for 
Christians and Englishmen ; but they were utterly 
unfit and impracticable for the government of Hin- 
doos, Mohammedans, and other Asiatics. 

If we seriously, impartially, and justly appre 
ciate the empire over which the British Crown 
has extended its rule during the last hundred 
years, the responsibility of the Queen’s govert- 
ment in administering, and of Parliament m 
legislating for India, constitute an accountability 
on the part of the Crown, of the Peers, and of 
the representatives of the people, tremendous in 
its magnitude and awful in its contemplation ; but 
still not impracticable, with wisdom, intelligence, 
and justice, guiding those who administer the 
government, laws, and institutions of that mighty 
empire. 

Let us, therefore, review the past, in order to 
bring knowledge and experience to aid our judg- 
ment in legislating with regard to the present 
the future of India. 

Notwithstanding the accounts which we have 
of the expeditions to India under Queen Semiram# 
and Darius, the only reliable acquaintance W 
we have of any part of India or its people is the 
notices which have been preserved of the col 
quests by Alexander to and beyond the Indus ® 
the Hyphasis or Sutlej, and the voyage of Neal 
chus down the latter and the Indus te the occa 
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and thence by sea to the Persian Gulf and the | Until the discovery of a passage round the Cape of 

Euphrates. Good Hope to India, by the Portuguese; and 

Alexander was prevented by his mutinous army | until that nation opened a trade, formed settle- 
from crossing the deserts which separate Lahore | ments, and made conquests in Asia, during the 
from the fertile countries drained by the streams | early part of the sixteenth century, the Moors, or 
of the Ganges. He, however, felled sufficient Arabs, alone traded with the empire of the Hin- 

uantities of the majestic timber that grew on the doos and Moguls, and supplied the Venetians and 
banks of the Hydaspes to enable the Phoenician other European nations with the spices, precious 
carpenters and mariners who accompanied him to gems, and cotton and silk fabrics of Hindostan. 
construct a fleet of more than 2,000 ships, eighty- | They described the countries they visited as rich 
three of which had three banks of oars. With | and populous; and these accounts, no doubt, after- 
this splendid navy he descended the Indus to the | wards excited the avarice of the Mohammedan in- 
sea, and he might have returned to the Euphrates | vaders, who, in their conquests, were remorseless 
and the Tigris by sea, but his army and mari- in their cruelty, unsparing in their devastation, 
ners, all except his Admiral, Nearchus, anda few} and tyrants in their domination over all the 
seamen, were terrified at the rise and fall of the | regions of Hindostan. 

tides, and the mysterious and apparently bound-| ‘The early history of India, like that of many 
less ocean. other countries, is utterly unknown, or fabulous. 

The Macedonian king, with his army, returned | Their writers divide their annals into four periods 
over the Sands of Beloochistan and other savage | or Yugs. 

lands, finally reaching Kerman and his capital; The social and moral conditions of nations and 
Babylon. His conquests in India were conse- | of races, are, in all countries, intimately and here- 

uently abandoned, and we only know that he/ ditarily influenced and moulded, according to the 
fought battles, performed hardy and daring ex-| simplicity or complexity, the truth or the false- 
ploits, that the inhabitants were Hindoos in reli-| hood of their religious creed and the ceremonies 
gion, and ruled by their High Priests or Brahmins | and practices of their worship. Never in the 

—that they were divided into hereditary castes, | history of the world has there been seen so absurd 
each of which had their respective employments | a catalogue of gods, doctrines, aud monstrosities, 
and dignities—that the regions watered by the} asin the creed of the Hindoos. 

Jehun, Sutlej, and Indus, were populous and cul-| The fabulous accounts of Menu, the son of 
tivated much in the same way, as when, in| Brahma, assert that a self-existent and invisible 
the beginning of the eleventh century, they were | god had transformed the worldfrom indiscernible 
invaded .and devastated by Mahmud, the Ghaz- | darkness by the breaking of a golden egg, within 
navide, and that the manners, customs, and habi- | which resided Brahma, the parent of all rational 
tations of the Hindoos were nearly similar to| beings. Brahma, for many years, while within 
those which prevail at the present time. that egg, had meditated upon himself; and when 

It would appear from the short account given | delivered from it, on its being broken by the onset 
us by Arrian, who wrote also the voyage of| ofa bull, he divided it into two equal parts, form- 
Nearchus, that Seleucus, the general of Alexander, | ing one into the heavens, the other into the earth, 
made an expedition to India to claim as his suc- | dividing them by the subtle wether and the eight 
cessor the countries conquered by the Macedonian ; | points of the world, within which was formed a 
hut meeting with the formidable power of San-| permanent receptacle of waters. The Veda, written 
drocotta (or Chadragupta) the Emperor of nearly | in the Labyrinthte Devinagara characters, and un- 
all India, the general abandoned his pretensions | derstood only by the Brahmins, is considered to be 
to any territory east of the Indus, and by inter-| a divine revelation. The various Sastras, or Com- 
marriage and mutual presents, a treaty of peace| mentaries, are composed in Sanscrit, the lan- 
and friendship was concluded between the Hindoo | guage in which also is written the Puranos, or 
monarch and the Greek warrior. circles of Hindoo science. 

_According to the account, preserved by Arrian,| The first Yug or period of time, the Satya- 
given by the ambassador sent by Seleucus to Pali-| yug comprised 1,728,000 years, the second or 
bothra, the capital of the empire, this metropolis, | Tretayuga 1,296,000, the Dwaparyug 864,000 
supposed by D’ Auville, to be the holy city of Ad/a- | years, and the remaining or Calyayug is to extend 
habad, at the junction of the Jumna with the} to 432,000 years. The first of these periods is 
Ganges, was then ten miles in length by two in ‘described as the Golden Age of Innocence. In 
breadth. It had lofty walls, with 570 towers, | their fabulous writings they also give long lists of 
60 gates, and surrounded by a broad ditch thirty | the dynasties of their kings, during the three past 
cubits deep. Major Rennel insists that the city | yugas, as well as of the dynasties who reigned at 
stood where Patnais now situated ; and numerous | the same time in the sun and moon. Some of the 
other places, by Ptolomy and Pliny, as well} Hindoo dynasties they say sprung from Pavana, 
“s modern writers, are given as its site. The Em-j|the god of lands and rivers, and others from the 
peror’s army, says Arrian, consisted of 400,000 | firmaments. 
soldiers, with 2,000 chariots and 20,000 horse-| After Brahma, the first god, next to the invisible 
men. of the great Hindoo Trinity, and who shares the 

Such are the carliest reliable accounts of the essence of the supreme god, comes Vishnu, the 

ndoos and of India. ‘The Arabians from that | preserver or deliverer, whose avatars or monstrous 
Period commenced to make voyages to India. | transformations in his descents to the earth, are 
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80 conspicuous in the theology of the Hindoos. | palaces and temples, Suttees, Thugees, Dakoitees, 
Vishnu sometimes appeared on earth or in the and infanticide, as universally prevailing customs 
waters asa fish, or as a horse with several heads, | and crimes sanctioned by religion. 

and in various other hideous forms. Siva orthe| Sir William Jones has, however, made uS ac- 
Destroyer is the third deity. Some of the Hin- quainted with some of the most sublime doctrines 
doos consider this god, who also makes visita- | of one Supreme Deity found in the Vedas, espe- 
tions in various hideous forms, superior either to cially the Holiest Text, which sets forth, “ Let us 
Brahma or Vishnu. ‘adore the supremacy of that divine Sun, the god. 


Among the female deities Doorga is the chicf. head, who illumines all—who recreates all—trom 


Her original name was Parvati, but having at | whom all proceed—to whom all must return— 


the head of an army of 9,000,000 of warriors, | whom we invoke to direct our understanding aright 
who, allarmed cap-a-pre, sprung out of her body, de- | in our progress towards his holy seat. | 
stroyed the giant Doorga, she assumed his name.| ‘ What the Sun and light are to the visible 
She is the partner of Siva, the destroyer. This god-| world, that are the supreme good and truth, to 
dess assumes as many transformations as Vishnu; | the intellectual and invisible universe. Without 
occasionally appearing perfectly black, as Kalee the | eyes, he sees—without ears, he hears—without 

oddess of murder, the chief deity of the Thugs, | hand or foot, he runs rapidly and walks firmly. 
with the skulls and hands of numerous slaughtered | He knows whatever can be known, but there is 
giants hanging round her waist, and two dead none who knows him. Him the wise call the 
bodies suspended as ear-rings. The avatars of Supreme, Pervading Spirit.” , 


this monster are the most hideous of all represen- | 
tations of horrors. She is the peculiar goddess of | 
the Dakoits, or robber-gangs of Bengal. The | 
Thugs also always invoke and worship her, before 
setting out to commit their assassinations. Be- 
sides these gods and goddesses, there are a mul- 
titude of inferior deities, inhabiting the Swerga, 
a kind of heaven, and their number is represented 
as 333,000,000. <A sclection only is worshipped. 
One great deity is Hartikeya, the god of war. He 
has six heads and twelve hands, all bearing wea- 
pons, and he is represented as riding upon a huge 
peacock. Among the other deities is Ganessa, a 
fut monster, with the head of an elephant. A 
pious Hindoo will do nothing without invoking 
this terrible god. There are also other respective 
gods, as Suraya ofthe Sun; Pavana, of the winds; 
Agnee, of fire; Varuna, of the waters; Kuvera, 
of riches; Aswinder, of physicians; and Yama is 
a deity who judges the dead. Venus and Ceres 
appear united in the goddess of plenty and beauty, 
called Laksmi. The patroness of learning is called | 
Saraswatti. 

The Hindoos have also their devils, who occa- 
sionally storm and occupy the abodes of the Gods. 
The rivers and mountains are also deified. Even 
the serpents are included in the many objects of | 
devotion; but the cow is the holiest of all animal 
deities. Transmigration of souls is inculeated by | 
all the Brahmins and priests, and believed by all | 
Hindoos. , 

The most splendid temples have been erected 
for the worship of the Hindoo deities; with all | 
their vices and all the crimes sanctioned by Brah- 
minical doctrines, they had virtues and morals, | 
yet it is almost impossible for human imagination | 
to conceive a religion so low and degrading to the 
human intellect as that which generally prevailed | 
over India from the earliest period to the time of 
the first Mohammedan invasion. The Hindoos had 
however their system of astronomy, their zodiacs, 
and a knowledge of sciences not altogether pecu- 
liar to themselves. India, at the period of the 





| 


first Mohammedan conquest, and long afterwards, 
presented the extremes of magnificence an‘! bar- ' 
barism. 


There were contrasted with splendid 


But unhappily these beautiful and sublime 
ideas are inundated and drowned in the supersti- 
tious, idolatrous, and horrible worship of the more 
terrible and supposed visible, or at least visitorial 


deities of the hideous Pantheon of the Hindoos, 


Hope and fear, those passions which have, and 


‘ever will, influence mankind, are overruling in the 


superstitions of India, whether Hindoo or Mussul- 
man. Nor must we overlook them while govern- 
ing or making laws for India. 

The first caste among the Hindoos is the Brah- 
min,—next the soldier,—then the capitalist or 
trader,—and then immeasurably low in degrada- 
tion, the labourer. ‘The distinctions and separa- 
tions are hereditary and irrevocable. 

The Bhudist worship is now chiefly confined to 


| Ceylon, although it originated on the banks of the 


Ganges. The first great interference with the 
worshippers of the 333,000,000 of gods, was by 
those who came forth believing in an eternal 
truth, that there is but one God, and in the bold 
and successful falsehood that Mohamed is His 
Prophet. Mahmud, the Ghaznavede, or Ghizni- 
vide, was the son of Subuktagi, the slave of the 
slave of the slave of the Caliph of Bagdad, or 
Commander of the Faithful; by serving his 
master in a successful revolution, he became his 


General in the sovereignty which he founded in 
Ghazna, or Ghizni, which included the country 
‘of the warlike Afghans, Cabul, and Candahar. 


Subuktagi is extolled as distinguished for wisdom, 
firmness, mercy, and simplicity. Mahmud, his 
son and successor, made twelve expeditions to India, 
between 997 and 1025; extended his empire from 


Transoxiana to the vicinity of Ispahan, and from 
the Caspian to the banks of the Indus. 


His war 


against the Hindoos, by which he acquired great 


wealth and historical fame, was a war of the re 


ligion of the Mussulman for the destruction o 


the idolatrous Gentoos. His conquests were mor 
wonderful and successful than those of Alexandet 
or Cesar. Never was Mahmud discouraged by 
the formidable difficulties which lay between his 
own dominions and those of India. He over 
came all the obstacles of the desert, of mountails, 
rivers, and climate. He marched over Cashmet 
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and Thibet to the upper Ganges; he encountered, learning—he founded a university, presided over 
and captured or destroyed 4, 000 boats on the. by the philosopher, Oonsuri; yet after patron- 
Indus; and he entered and plundered the popu- izing, he mortally offended the celebrated Fer- 
lous rich cities of Bime, with its prodigious sacred | dusi. His avarice was insatiable, and no man 
wealth—of Tanassar, with its unparalleled rich | ever accumulated such great treasures of dia- 
shrine of gold; Kanouge, with its 30,000 Bete monds, rubies, pearls, gold and silver. In 1030 
shops and 60,000 musicians; Muttra, sacred to} he died in grief, although at the head of an 
the goddess Krishna, Moult: an, and Delhi,| army of 100,000 infantry and 55,000 cavalry, 
Lahore, all abounding in wealth and splendour. | with 1,300 war elephants, because the Turkmans, 
He reduced the Rajahs to vassalage and the: introduced by himself, had acquired a power 
payment of tribute; and though he generally | which threatened the dissolution of his kingdom, 
spared the lives of the people, he attacked the | and which, soon after his death, was overturned 
worship and holy places of the Hindoos with un-; by the Seldschukian Turks, who established in 
sparing ferocity. He levelled severai hundred | Persia a new and famous dynasty. 
temples and pagodas ; thousands of idols were by; The Ghisnivide Dynasty existed, reviving but 
his orders broken; and the precious metals and| more frequently declining in power, until de- 
gems of which those gods and pagodas were con- | stroyed by Mohammed Ghor, who established his 
structed or adorned, amply rewarded the army of | brother’s throne in Ghisni in 1174, annexed La- 
the Destroyers. /hore, attacked the powerful king of the Hindoos, 
Of all those temples, the Pagoda of Sumnath in| and his army of 200,000 infantry and 3,000 
Guzerat was the most famous. It was flanked | elephants, and routed them with terrible sl: aughter, 
on three sides by the ocean, and was strongly | pursuing them for forty miles. 
fortified by art, as well as naturally by a narrow; ‘The King of Delhi raised a new and greater 
precipice on the land-side. The neighbouring army; but ‘the Mussulman marched into India, 
city and country was inhabited by desper rate fana- | and with his squadrons of cavalry broke down the 
tics. The great deity of the temple had his service vaunted “rank-breaking elephants, the war-tread- 
performed di uly by 2,000 Brahmins, and he was ing horses, and blood-thirsty soldiers’ of the 
washed each morning in water brought from the King of the Hindoos, although they had sworn by 
Ganges. ‘Two thousand villages contributed their | the Ganges to perish or conquer. The impcetuosity 
whole revenue to maintain this gorgeous temple. of Scy thian warfare put into utter confusion and 
To its service was also attached a body of 300 into complete flight the great army of the King of 
musicians, the same number of barbers, and 500 Delhi, who fell. in this battle, one of the most 
dancing girls of remarkable beauty, and belonging | bloody on record. During the nine expeditions of 
to families of distinction, ‘Mohammed Ghor into Indostan, he carried back 
The fanatics of Sumnath admitted that the!to Ghizni, treasures to an incredible amount, 
towns already conquered by Mahmud were pun-_ placed his lieutenant Cuttub in the Government of 
ished for their sins; but they proudly asserted | Delhi, defeated the King of Kanouje, besieged 
that those who worshipped in their temple, were | and entered the sacred city of Benares, destroyed 
so holy in their lives, that, if the Sultan dared to | its thousand shrines of idols, and sent 4,000 camels 
approach their sacred ground, the vengeance of} loaded with its treasures of precious stones and 
their deity would overwhelm him in destruction. gold to Ghisni. But this great conqueror was 
The Islamite was neither daunted by their threats or | assassinated while asleep, near the banks of the 
by the difficulties of a seige. Fifty thousand Gen- | Indus, by a band of Gwickwars, who forced their 
toos were victimized by the scimitar or the spear | way, after slaying the sentinels, into his chamber, 
of the Turks. The city and the temple were taken where they plunged twenty daggers into his body. 
by assault, the pagoda was desecrated, and the | He left no heir, but his lieutenant Cuttub founded 
priests insulted. ‘The Brahmins stood around) an independent kingdom, governed by Moham- 
their idol, and as Mahmud approached to cleave medans, in the India of the Hindoos; while 
its head, the ‘y offered a ransom in money equal in another lieutenant ruled in the Mussulman terri- 
amount to more than £10,000,000 for its preser- | tories. 
vation. Mahmud scorned to bargain for idolatry.| The Affghan Dynasty was distinguished for its 
He broke the stone image by heavy blows with | ferocity, assassination, and irregular accessions to 
his mace. It was hollow within, and its belly the throne, until broken down by the inroads and 
Was filled with rubies and pearls of incalculably | | conquests of Timor the Tartar, called Tamerlane, 
greater value than the amount offered for its ran-!and until vanquished by the most remarkable 
som. The fact affords a probable reason for the | descendant of Tamerlane, the Great Baber, and 
liberality and devotion of the Brahmins. The the permanent founder of the Mahommedan, or 
treasure and the fragments of the idol were sent | Mogul Dynasty, in 1526. 
triumphantly to the “holy cities of Arabia and to; During the three hundred years of the Affghan 
Ghasna. Dynasty, such was the irreg rity of successions, 
Mahmud, the Ghasnavide, returned with all | caused by assassinations, civil wars, and treache 
the magnificence of a conqueror to his own domi- that no family succeeded for three —_ in 
tions. He will ever rank as an eminent per- | sitting on the throne of Delhi. power has 
eee: and one of the most celebrated warriors in | been pregnant with greater calansiilit than those 
rental history. He was endowed with many ‘which afflicted the Hindoos during the whole of 
Virtues; rendered Ghizni a celebrated scat of. the Affghon tyranny, 
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From the downfal of the Affghan Sovereigns, in | intelligent proprietary, became territorial Sove- 
1526, until the death of Aurengezibe, in 1707, ' reigns—condemning their previous avaricious 
the Mogul Empire maintained a power and splen- policy and the conduct of many of their 
dour over all India of the greatest magnificence; | officers and agents, who often committed great 
but from the death of that bigoted, intolerant, and crimes, and outraged both religion and morals ; 
yet bold arid vigorous monarch, the decline of that looking at the radical defects of their plan of 
empire was, until its fall, rapid and irretrievable. government, we are compelled to admit that 

The Mogul dynasty—the conquests of the it will appear wonderful in history, not that 
Portuguese, Dutch, and French—the first inter- they have performed so little, but that they 
course of the English with Hindostan—the con- | have accomplished sO much, for the benefit 
dition of India at that period—the progress of of India, for the extension of British do- 
the Company until they became territorial Sove- | minion, and with so few crimes to tarnish the 
reigns, after the day on which Clive fought and | honour, credit, and bravery of the nation, which 
gained the battle of Plussy—the Mahratta and sent forth the adventurers, merchants, fleets, and 
other wars—the extinction of Portuguese, Dutch, | soldiers, who from being mere traders for 140 
and French power and commerce in and with | years, have progressively during the last 100 
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India, we must reserve for our next, and its 
following numbers. But after fairly examining 
the government and administration of the East 
India Company, since that extraordinary corpo- 
ration, of usually rather an ignorant than an 





years made the Queen of England sovereign oyer 


all the kingdoms once forming the empire of the 
Hindoos, and afterwards of the Mohammedans 
and Mahrattas. M‘G, 


(To be continued.) 








THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, FROM THE STRANGERS’ GALLERY. 


Nor far from Westminster Abbey, as most of 
our readers know well, stands the gorgeous pile 
which Mr. Barry has designed, and for which 
in a pecuniary sense a patient public has been 
rather handsomely bled. Few are there who 
have looked at that pile from the Bridge—or 
from the numerous steamers which throng the 
river—or loitered round it on a summer’s eve, 
without fecling some little reverence for the spot 
haunted by noble memories and heroic shades 
—where to this day congregate the talent, 
the wealth, the learning, the wisdom of the land. 
It is true, there are men, and that amiable cynic, 
Mr. Henry Drummond, is one of them, who main- 
tain that the House of Commons is ui-erly cor- 
rupt—that there is not a man in that House, but 
has his price; but we instinctively feel that such 
a general charge is false—that no institution 
could exist steeped in the demoralization Mr. 
Drummond supposes—that his statement is ra- 
ther one of those ingenious paradoxes, in which 
eccentric men delight, than a sober exposition of 
the real truth. Mr. Drummond should know 
better. A poor penny-a-liner—of a bilious tem- 
perament, without a rap in his pocket—might be 
excused such cyncism; but it does not become an 
elderly religious gentleman, well shayen—with 
clean linen, and a good estate. The House of 
Commons isa mixed assembly. It contains the fool 
of quality—the Beotian squire—the needy ad- 
venturer—the unprincipled charlatan; but these 
men do not rule it—do not form its opinion—do 
not have have much influence in it. It is an 
assembly right in the main. Practically it con- 
sists of well-endowed, well-informed business 
menu—men with little enthusiasm, but with 





plenty of common sense, and with more than 
average intellect, integrity, and wealth. Still 
more may be said. All that is great in ow 
land is there. It boasts the brightest names in 
literature, in eloquence, and law. Our island- 
mother has no more distinguished sons than those 
whose names we see figuring day by day in the 
division lists. Nowhere can a man sce an as- 
sembly more honourable, more to be held in ho- 
nour, for all that men do honour, than the British 
House of Commons, to which we now propose 
to introduce the reader. 

We suppose it to be the night of an important 
debate, and that we have an order for the 
Stranger’s Gallery. As the gallery will not hold 
more than seventy, and as each member may give 
an order, it is very clear that at four, when the 
gallery will be thrown open, there will be more 
waiting for admission than the place can possibly 
contain, and that our only chance of getting m 
will be by being there as early as_ possible. 
When Mr. Gladstone brought forward the Budget, 
for instance, there were strangers waiting for ad- 
mission as early as ten in the morning. We g0 
down about one, and are immediately directed to 
a low, dark cellar, with but little light, save 
what comes from a fire, that makes the place 
anything but refreshingly cool or pleasant. Beig 
of a stoical turn of mind, we bear our lot in pa- 
tience, not, however, without thinking that the 
Commons might behave more respectfully to the 
sovereign people, than by consigning them to this 
horrid black hole. It is in vain we try to read— 
it is too dark for that; or to talk—the atmos 
phere is too oppressive even for that slight exer 
tion; and so we wile away the time in a gene 
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reverie, occasionally interrupted by the purchase | glare of silks and satins, and faintly—for other- 
of oranges from the merry Irish woman, who wise attention would be drawn from the gentlemen 
comes to us as-a ministering angel, and is in| to the ladies above—but still clearly enough to 
capital spirits at doing so much business, and only , make us believe— 

wishes there was a budget once a week. As That we can almost think we gaze 

soon as this room is full, the rest of the strangers | Through golden vistas into heaven, 

are put under the custody of the police in St. we see outlines of female forms, and we wonder 
Stephen’s Hall. This is much more pleasant than if the time will ever arrive when Lucretia Mott's 
waiting in the cellar, for there is a continual dream shall be realized, and woman take her seat 
passing to and fro of lords and lawyers, and M.P.’s in the senate, side by side with the tyrant man. 
and parliamentary agents and witnesses; so that | Under the Reporters’ Gallery, and immediately 
if you do not get into the House, you still see | facing us, sits the Speaker, in his chair of state. 
something going on. But in the cellar you sit,/On his right are the Treasury Benches; on the 


as Shelley says, ‘left, those where the Opposition are condemned 
Like a party in a parlour, to sit, and fume and fret in vain. Between 
All i rp all scone these benches is the table at which the clerk 


sits, and on which petitions, when they are 
‘received, are ordered to lie, and where le the 
green boxes, on which orators are very fond of 
striking, in order to give to their speeches parti- 
cular foree. At the end of this table commences 
the gangway, which is supposed to be filled with 
independent statesmen, and to whom, therefore, 
and who has ranged us in the order of our respec- wn tron? —— — ~~ By. ; = 
tive entrances, will presently command the first ian ee ge gel position nee pomeltrs arn 
ee re _ . > Tha ’ Abs ’ ° 
ave v0 get out their orders and proceed. The At the end of the table lies the “ gilt bauble,” as 
happy moment at last arrives, and with a light Cromwell called the mace—which is the sign of 
vont ad eth. Prot fights of stairs and find the Speaker’s presence, and which is always put 
At first tig tg etek tt s Mi under the table when the Speaker leaves the chair. 
a . j 7 ree ~| When a message from the Lords is announced, the 
seems come again; every one is out of his place. Wane bonnes. Gosee tia teen eon tne ae 
Qn the Opposition benches sits Joseph Hume, on | tl "aaa sani _ ea aa pine 
" : “y6 ‘ > 1s = » *& 4 hb > ; 
vad ee - lc forward bowing, and retires in the same manner, 
seems to know what he is about. It is the hour | “1th his face to the Speaker, for it would be a 
Pog: "| terrible breach of etiquette were the Messenger 
devoted to private business. Amidst the hum of den Serene Seek eal I saci Ce lime 
conversation we hear the deep-toned voice of the | of hie back When the I Me re a 
Speaker, hastily reading over the titles of bills, reagent ere ig On of the f . e the 
oe Soctetng Chem reek 8 arm, or second, or third ces poet sears sian ook tien 
time, as the case may be. Then we hear him Ya at ah oes aoe employe . bo 
announce the name of some honourable M.P., who sd phy rt te nein ta: Ee A 
immediately rises and reads a statement of the i “i re ae ~ er a > rules. when ie od 
petition he holds in his hand, with which he im- ate te oniliats ten pie oe a at any ote m 
mediately rushes down to the clerk, and which, i it Widens, eile Haag: re a! 6 oe yet 
sg the Speaker declares, is ordered to lie a ag age option <i presi ei Ne ba y : 
upon , re 2 titi i d | . a ° . . ' F 
nA hy digs nage. on geo hs Ag “4 grievance, to bring it forward then. Accordingly, 
AW a ete ee ey ty |Tom Duncombe skilfully availed himself of thi 
around. We are up in the Strangers’ Gallery ; aietinan Se tan Wane f he 
before us is the Speaker’s Gallery, which is a row ial i tha bale P ; ee ~ . © 
hearer the busy scene, and which is furnished with eileen at tue T son yoo, 8 "te ot, was the 
a leather cushions, while we sit upon bare ceiheded “ian ee ae ye to 5 ay orc 
at Un either side of the house bond galleries, showed that the Zimes had libelled Lord Palmer- 
ty pleasant to sit, or lie, or occasionally sleep | ston oes tee en Ce ee 
on, and by and by we shall see in them old fogies, | ih d “ ae a h . ha Lge ee yy wat ne 
ted in the face, talking over the last bit of scandal, | ag y . ce wer 4 the al pane laugh. Palmer- 
= — mustached lords or officers, sleeping | lines ‘ sy sales te ee ee ee 
away the time ne Fes : na: Hama si : e 
. Je ic time, to be ready, when the house breaks aa who doen Gk ae always be heand. in ie. 
iki dab sia aia Stephen s. Lord Dudley Stuart then started to 
esh Holds and pastures new. his legs, to express his delight to find that Lord 
Opposite to us is the Reporters’ Gallery. Already | Palmerston declared that Kossuth had nothing to 
some dozen of them are there; those three boxes|do with the affair, and then wandered into a 
; ae middle belong to the Zimes. _At present, panegyric on Palmerston himself. Lord Dudley is a 
‘ ' gentlemen of the press are taking it easy ; | good man and an honest man, but he is not a first- 
ey will have to work hard enough anon. Above | rate tactician; and there are better orators than 


them are gilt wires, behind which we see the jhe. In his untiring devotion to the cause of the 


At length we hear the ringing of a bell, it is a 
welcome sound, for it announces that the Speaker 
is going to prayers. A few minutes, and another 
ringing makes us aware of the pleasing fact that 
that gentleman’s devotions have already com- 
menced. We are delighted to hear it, for we 
know that the policeman who has had us in charge, 
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490 THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
exile and the refugee, he deserves thanks and! 
praise; one feels inclined to repeat Coleridge’s 
lines, and say :— 


Oh, lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Where learnt you that heroic measure ? 


But still his lordship is not always up to the mark, 
and certainly was not so on the occasion to which 
werefer. But if he was not, that broad-shouldered, 
square-headed Quaker by his side, John Bright, 
was, and he, at any rate, determined that Palmer- 
ston should not be let off so easily. As Lord 
Dudley sat down, up then rose honest John. Kos- 
suth had been slandered in an article in the Zimes, 
which not a man calling himself a gentleman 
would put his hand to. ‘That was a point which 
the House took up and cheered. 


—could join in that. 
dogged by spics. Was that with 
sanction. His lordship blandly replied ; but Bright 


is not a man easily soaped down, and he returned | 


lis lordship 


fresh and furious to the charge. 


again rose to reply, but without the life that, 


amused the House when he replied to Duncombe. | 
Then Cobden, regardless of the noble lord’s feel- 
ings, would have got him up again, had not the} 
Speaker interfered. ‘This chattering must be | 


stopped. Lord Palmerston had already spoken | 
three times. It was time the badger-baiting were | 
ended. The pause gave occasion to some Irish | 


M.P. to ask a question relative to ministers’ money, 
and to get what Mr. Maguire termed an evasive 
reply from the Treasury benches, which, under 
other circumstances, would have made a nice little 
but the Kossuth matter was not to 


row by itself; 
and Mr. Cobden was de- 


be so easily disposed of, 


termined to have his say as well as his alter ego, | 


Bright. Accordingly, with his usual tact, he got 
a cheer or two trom the ILouse for the Hungarian 
hero, and the n came down on Lord Jolin, who, as 
he ge ner! y does, made a neat and appropriate 
-o man can do this better than Lord 
John; and there the matter ended, and the House 
then procecded with its business. Such forms as 
those we rcfer to have advantages—they give men 
opportunities of uttering their scntiments— of 
castigating Governments when they deserve it— 
of being a terror to Ministers when evil- disposed. 
But time has passed away, and the hour for 
rivate business has ceased. The benches on both 
sides of the House are already filled. That first 
row on the Speaker's right contains the Ministers, 
The diminutive Lord John sits by the side of the 
gigantic Graham, and near Lerd Palmerston, a 
man who shares with Joseph Hume the honour of 
being the father of the House, and who still carries 
his years well. Joseph Hume is still as fresh and 
gay as a four-year-old, and if Dodd be an authority 
he did not take his seat till 1811, while in 1809 
we find Palmerston in office. Further from the 
Speaker, and nearer the str: inger’s gallery, sit 
Gladstonc—Molesworth—W i e law officers 
sitting stil further removed from us. Fronting 
them are the Opposition, and that Jewish-looking 


white y et, ft} 


speech. 


lson—t!} 


Individual, with a if renders him 


Country gentle- 

men—poor old Spooner sitting on his bench alone | 
Then Kossuth had been | 
Palmerston’s | 


FROM THE STRANGERS’ GALLERY. 


the observed of all observers, is the leader of 
the great Protectionist party, whose battles he has 
fought—whose councils he has guided—whose 
chiefs, at one time, he placed upon the Treasury 
bench itself. Up inthe gallery no one is watched 
so anxiously as he. Lord Palmerston is the next 
best stared-at man in the House; and then the 
diminutive Lord John. But we all like to look 
at Disraeli. So faras the Opposition ure concerned, 
the debate generally languishes till Disraeli rises 
to speak. His custom is to sit motionless as g 
mummy all night, with his chin buricd in his 
bosom, and his hands in his pockets, except when 
he takes them to bite or examine the state of his 
nails—a nervous action which I believe he uncon- 
sciously performs. His speeches are fine displays; 
he has a voice that one m: iy hear in every part of 
the House. There is a daring saucy look in his 
fuce, which at once cxcites your interest. He is 
not a large man, but he looks well put together, 
with his head in the right place; but he never 
scems in earnest, or to have a great principle; 
‘he is an admirable actor, and blends the useful 
necessary business talk with the ornamental and 
the personal, as no other man in the House does, 
| Generally he looks glum, and talks to no one 
| except to Bateson, one of the Opposition whippers- 
in, and Lord Henry Lennox, his private seerctary, 
/who, however, prefers mostly gossiping in the 
| lobby to the war of words carried on in the House. 
There are times also when Disraeli looks more 
cheerful. Onthat memorable November morning 
when he was ousted from place—when his party 
were ingloriously driven from the Eden in which 
they had long hoped to repose, back into the 
bleak and desert world, the ex-Chancellor came 
out of the lobby gay and fresh as if the majority 
had been with him, not against him; there was 
an unwonted gaicty in his walk, and sparkle in 





his eye, but the excitement of the contest was 
hardly over. The swell of the storm was still 
there. Still rang in his ears the thunders of ap- 


plause—audible to us even in the lobby, which 
erceted his daring retorts and audacious personali- 
ties. By the side of Disracli sits that respectable 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Sir John Packing- 
ton—near him the gentle Walpole, of whom it 
may be said that he never took a joke; the ready- 
tongued and clever Sir Frederick Thesiger, and 
other party lights. On the bench behind sits the 
grey-haired Spooner, still cager in his crusade 
ugainst Maynooth; and behind him we have 3 
regular row of farmers’ friends. That tall noble- 
man, in sporting costume, with indistinct utter- 
ance, with vehement but monotonous action, is 
the Marquis of Gri mby, Next to him is the 
lugubrious representative of Cambridge fens and 
ilats—near by are other remn: ints of ‘the forlorn 
Association for the Protection of British Industry 
and Capital. On the same side : ‘the House, but 
below the gangway, sit the Irish ultra- tomanists 
and Tenant Lea; gucre—a band formidable from 
their obstin: acy and aud: acity. There they sit, 
Maguire, the Irish Disraeli—Gavan Duffy of the 
ay ation oLne ‘as of the Zul/ef—det rmined to side 
iwith no party—to support no Government that 
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will not give to Ireland all they want for her— 


determined to make Ireland w hat she has ever a corridor of committee-rvoms. 


been, a stumbling-block in the way of all who| 


le. 
Behind the gangway, but on the ministerial side 
of the House, sit the Manchester School. Its 
chiefs are never heard without attention. Cobden | 
and Bright never open their mouths, but the House 
listens. Obscurer Radicals, Lord Dudley Stewart, 
Mr. W. Williams, and others, may be on their 
legs for a quarter ‘of an hour without a sound being 
heard. ‘The extreme men all sit together. That 
pale, thinking, determined man, w ith spectacles, 
is Edward Miall, of the Vonconformist —the 
jeader and the light—the tutamen et decus of the 
more advanced and intelligent section of English 
Nonconformists. Below him sits that Church Re- 
former, Sir Benjamin Hall. High up on the Mi- 
nisterial benches, but near the gangway, sits 
smiling Joseph Hume, the best tempered man 
and most frequent speaker in the House. Fortu- 
nately, Joseph does not speak long; if he did, he 
would be very tiresome indeed. Tom Duncombe, 
the pet of the great unwashed—a class that we 
trust will materially diminish, since the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has taken the duty off soap, sits 
immediately behind; and near him you sce a 
short mountain of a man, with large, thoughtful 
head, long, grey hair, and curious Quaker hat. 
That is William Johnson Fox—the ‘ Publicola” of 
the Weekly Dispatch—the ‘Norwich Weaver 
Boy,” of the Zeague—an orator whose orations at 
the Anti-Corn-Law mectings at Covent Garden, 
are still remembered as cfforts of eloquence unpa- 
ralleled in these modern times. 
But we have been already some time in the 
touse. Hours have come and gone--day has 
fulel into night. Suddenly, from the painted 
glass eciling above, a mellow light has streamed 
~~ upon us all. Rich velvet curtains have been 
rawnacross the gorgeously painted windows, and 
if we had only good speeches to listen to, we 
shoull be very comfortable indeed. Alas, alas, 
there isno help for us! As soon as “ Wishy”’ sits 
down, “Washy” gets up; and members thin off, 
leaving hardly forty in the House. Nor can we 
wonder at this. Men must dine once in the 
twenty-four hours, and members of the House of 
Commons obey this universal law. Most of them 
have been hard at work all the day. You are con- 
foundedly mistaken, my dear sir, if you think that 
ds Soon as you have taken your seat in the House, 
you have nothi ‘ing to do but make a brilliant spec ‘hy 
and to spend the rest of your Time car tering in 
Rotten Row gossiping in the window of your 
favourite Club—or being lionized in Delgravia. 


Never did mother’s son make a more egregious 
blunder. The aie! is— 


tT 





Work, work, work, 
Till the brain bevins to swim. 


Possibly, as you have gone by the steamer from 
your chambe rs in Fig Tree Court, T emple, to 
Temorne, you have seen rows of window s extend- 
” Ms mz the whole river-front of the New Houses 
of ‘arliament. Onc of those rows vf windows, 


counsel very learned and very dull. 
counsel are facetious, generally they are quite the 


M.P. has mols veal easy life. 
and debates all night—I wonder that some of the 
old fogies 
retire ; they can’t be ambitious now—at their time 
of life they cannot expect a place, or, with their 
failing powers, 


That 
suppose it is custom that compels them to haunt 
the house ; 
could not otherwise exist. 
after all; 
just as out-door existence becomes preferable to 
that within, just as the warm voluptuous breath 
of the sunny south 
spite of grey hairs and increasing obesity, an 
M.P. is condemned to spend the livelong d: ay and 
night in the heated atmosphere of St. Ste phe n’s 
Hall. Of 
would be a heavy task. 
ventilation of the House has been much improved, 
but still, if Punch be 
tated 
their temper, would call his brother jarvey a fool, 
he siinply terms him the * gentleman wot wenti- 
lates the 
wearing away. 
become full; the great men have had their Say ; 
the debate, as far as the Government is conce rned, 
is concluded, 
a capital 
nearly erect—little men always do—with his 
hands tucked up in the arm-holes of his coat, is 
lively, and leaves the House to divide in good 
spirits. 
age of compromise ¢ and coalition. 
of his premises is only equalled by the niggardly 
deductions he draws 


matists 





at least, denotes the great fact of the existence of 
These committee- 
rooms generally open at eleven or twelve o'clock, 


| 
and the chances are that in one or other of them 


you will be caught and confined daily till the hour 
of prayer hap pily arrives. There you must sit 
examining witnesses and plans — ‘listening to 
Occasionally 


reverse: and I assure you that Jfari tana, in the 
‘‘ Moated Grange,” “never was so weary, oF so 
wished that she: were dead, as you will, atter you 


have been a day or two on the ‘‘ Bullock- Smithy 


Waterworks Committce Bill.” Conse quently, be- 


tween the hours of eight and ten, the House gets 
very thin indeed, and the or: itory is of that kind 
generally known as ‘ small- beer.” 
again the House vets full, and the great-guns rise ; 
but still you must not leave—there may he a divi- 
sion. You a stay there till one or two, as the 


About ten 


case may be: » that, after all, 


an hon: surable 
Committees all di ay, 


in the House don't give it up ani 


The applause of listening senates to command. 


dream must long have left them. I 
they have got used to it, and they 
But it 1s terrible work 
just as country life becomes beautiful, 


makes you feel young in 


itself, without bad speeches, this 


It is true that lately the 


an authority, when an irri- 


cabman, for occasionally cabmen do lose 


fouse of Commons.” But time is 


We will suppose the House has 


generally by Lord John, who in 
state of preservation, and standing 


{fis lordship is admirably fitted for an 
The liberality 


from them. The boldest 


‘ 


feformers admire his principles, the narrowest 
( Conservative s are scarecly shocked by his conclu- 


ons; so that he suits all parties. 


Lord John 


resumes his seat amidst loud calls of Divide, dj- 
vide! The division bell rings—peers and diplo- 


and strangers are turned out—members 
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come rushing in from the library and smoking- 
room. The mysteries of the lobby are only for 
the initiated. If the division is large, we may 
have to wait half an hour for the result, ge nerally 
announced with tremendous cheers. U7 » in the 
waiting-room we have no idea how i division 
goes. All that we learn from the Gallery keeper 
is, that there was an immense majority, but he 
cannot exactly say on which side it was. Alto- 
gether, the arrangement seems very senseless and 
absurd. The strangers are surely not in the way 
of the members, and the publication of the divi- 
sion list, precludes for an instant the idea that it 
is done to ensure secrecy. The arrangement is 
merely an unnecessary inconvenience which the 
House keeps up from its love of antiquated forms. 
Surely now that people are admitted into the 
House, they might be allowed to stop while they 
are there. They are certainly as 3 and or- 
derly as the gentlemen that sit below. Not that 
fault should be found with members; the ‘y are 
generally well behaved and hear even unutterable 
bores with attention. Itis seldom they put a man 
down, or are boisterous and rude. Of course, 
however, this remark is not to be understood as 
applying to all the representatives from the sister- 
isle. And now the division is announced, and the 
House adjourns. Out bound honourable M.P’s. 
as schoolboys out of school. Glad enough are 
they the thing is over, and lighting their cigars 
—it is astonishing what smokers honourable 
gentlemen are—not unreluctantly do they wend 
their way home. Following their example, we 
exchange the noisy and heated House for the 
chill and silent night—but we cannot omit to 
observe first how much the press has altered the 
character of the oratory of the Ilouse. Whilst, 
for instance, Smithers was speaking—the House 
was then very thin—nobody listened to Smithers 
—yet went on Smithers stuttering—reading from 
M.S. notes—screeching at the top of his voice— 


sawing the air with his arms, in the manner of 


Mr. Frederick Peel—no one listens to Smithers— 
occasionally a good-natured friend mildly ejacu- 
lates an approving “hear,” but generally Smith- 
ers sits down as he rises, without any particilar 
mark of approval at all—Why then does 
Smithers speak 7-—why because the press is there 
—to treasure up every word—to note down every 
let the British nation see what 

This of course is a great tempta- 


sentence—to 
Smithers said. 
lute necessity that Smithers should 
mouth at all. 
the morrow honourable gentlemen have the 
whole debate before them, ‘coolly to peruse and | 
study, and if one grain of sense 


Smithers’ speech, the reader gets the benetit. 
At times also, were it not for the press, it| 





tion to Smithers to speak when there is no abso-| them as the fruitful cause of mischief. 


open his it 
Yet this has its advantages—on | — of the ‘ ‘Lablet ; 
‘side by side with inighty men of war. Tee 


lurked in| 
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Never was there a duller and drearier speech, 
Few men could sit it out. In the gallery there 
were a few strong-minded females who heard 
every word—what “cannot a strong-minded woman 
do ?—but M.P.’s gossipped in the lobby—or dined 
—or smoked—or drank brandy and water—in 
short did anything but listen to Mr. Wilson; and 
yet this was a grave, serious, government mea- 
sure. Why then did not members listen ? Be- 
cause there was no need for them to do so. The 
Times would give it them all the next morn- 
ing; and so it mattered little how empty of lis- 
teners was the House, provided the reporters were 
there and did their duty. It is to the Reporters’ 
Gallery members speak, not to the House. Thus 
is it orators are so plentiful in spite of the freezing 
atmosphere of the House. Ordinarily no one 
listens—no one expects to be convinced—no one 
seeks to convince. The House is polite, but it 
has no enthusiasm. Orators like George Thompson 
are quite out of place in it. Such @ man as 
Henry Vincent would be a laughing-stock. The 
House would go into cony ulsions every time his 
apoplectic face appeared. The House consists of 
middle-aged gentlemen of good parts and _ habits, 
and they like to do business and to be spoken to 
in a business-like way. Next to business-like 
speakers, the House likes joking. Hence it is 
Tom Duncombe and Lord Palmerston are such 
favourites. Hence it is that Colonel Suibthorp 


and Henry Drummond get so readily the ear of 


the House. The House cares little for declama- 
tion. It would rather be without it. It consi- 
ders it a waste of time. Figures of arithmetic 
are far more popular than figures of speech. The 
latter are for schoolboys and youth in its teens— 
the former are for men. business is one thing— 
rhetoric is another. Disraeli began his career as 
a rhetorician, and failed. Wiscly, he altered his 
plan. He learnt to keep accounts,—to talk prose 
—to understand business, and he has been already 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. One other thing 
also noteworthy is the general good character of 
the House and fairness of its constitution. Al 
opinions are found in it. If Mr. Gladstone re- 
presents High Church, Sir Benjamin Hall repre- 
sents Low Church—Mr. Miall extreme Dissent, 
and Mr. W. J. Fox Dissent that is not orthodox 
nor extreme, but tolerant and latitudinarian. The 
heroes of the Anti-Corn-Law League are there, and 
there also are the country squires who consider 
Protes- 
ant Spooner walks into the same lobby with 
;? and Quaker Bright sits 


total Heyworth finds himself in the same dis 
cussion with Bass, famed for bitter ale. The re 
sult is not exactly what any man desires, but 
what is perhaps best under the circumstances— 


would be almost impossible to transact the iw hat, perhaps, best represents the general feeling 


business of the country. For instance, we | 
refer to Mr. Wilson’s proposals for Cucismee Re- | 
form. On the occasion to which we refer, Mr. 
Wilson spoke for nearly four hours. Mr. 
we believe to be an excellent man and father of a 


family, but he certainly is a very poor speaker. 


ot re 


» | 
Wilson. 


country. We know it is fashionable ® 
think otherwise—to represent the House as rote: 
to its core, and as misrepresenting the opinions 
the times. For our part, we believe it does 2 
thing of the kind. It is a much better repres® 
tative than a fortiori we might expect. Arist 
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you say, are there—yes, but they are men, most of | run down the House of Commons, and the repre- 
| them, of untainted honour—of lofty aim—of com- | sentative institutions of which it is the type. By 
: prehensive views—and the general fusion and ven- | Britons this feeling should not be entertained. 
| tilation of opinion and clash of intellect elicit action | That assembly contains the grandest intellects of 
| most congenial with the intelligence of the age. | which our country can boast. In its earliest days 
) Take any of the extreme men, for instance. What|it rocked the cradle of our liberties, and still it 
could they do? Are they the representatives of} guards them, though the stripling has long be- 
the mass of opinion? Is the country prepared to|come a giant. At our elections there is deep- 
lock up the National Church, as Mr. Miall would | seated demoralization—but still that demoraliza- 
recoommend—to dissolve the Union, as Gavan | tion has its bounds, which it cannot pass, and the ; 
: Dutty would desire—to put down all our ar-| high-minded and the honourable form the ma- 
‘ maments, as Mr. Bright would think proper—to | jority in the House of Commons; and if, gentle ! 
: grant the five points of the Charter, as poor Mr. | reader, it laughs at your favourite idea, it only i 
, Fergus O’Connor contended? Most certainly not. | does so because that idea is a poor squalling brat, 
A Yet these men are in the House, and rightly in | not a goddess with celestial mien and air. A time 
“ the House, and help to preserve the balance which | may come when it may be that, and then it will 
g it is so essential to maintain. With them away, | not knock at the door of the House in vain. Till 
‘ the opinions of the people would not be fairly re- | then, the House may be forgiven for not thinking ! 
resented. At the same time, it must be remem-|of it. The House is not bound to take notice of 
; bered, that they represent but sections, and we it till then. Law _Reform—Parliamentary Re- ‘ 
¥ must not fall into the error of mistaking a part form—Financial Reform—Customs Reform—Edu- r 
rs forthe whole. Inthe House, then, it is wisely ar- cation—Colonies—Convicts—India—these are the g 
of ranged that the representatives of extreme opinions topics with which the House has now painfully 
" shall mect. Thus justice is done to all." Thus} to grapple. Your favourite idea must wait a lit- 
rs mutual toleration is learned. Thus the mental | tle longer. In the meantime, if it be a good one 
‘~ vision of all becomes enlarged. We make these} we wish it well—if it be a true one we shall 
i. remarks because we think we sce a tendency toj| surely hear of it again. 
ch 
./ 
ot 1 
1a —-—- 
si- 
tic 
‘he 
a A CABMAN’S COMPLAINT. 
his Tue following ¢psissima verba of a genuine|hang on about the yard of a country inn, an’ I * 
ite specimen of the cab-driving fraternity will throw | left the old man—he bein’ quite agreeable—an’ 
“ some light upon the secret and domestic economy | come up one night a’ top of the old company’s F 
ing of the profession. From access to sources of in- coach to see what luck I could find here. Old P 
a formation not open to everybody, we have been! WV , as druv the night coach from Newbury, 
All enabled to corroborate what appeared to us the | knowed my father well, and he spoke a word for 
wa most extraordinary of his statements, and we really | me to the ostler where the coach stopped, and I 
se feel no hesitation in accepting his narrative as | got a crib to sleep in over the stable, and a job 
an what it appears to be—the unadorned recital of 0’ work and a meal’s vittles now an’ then while 
dox his own personal experience :— _ { was a lookin’ out for a master. 
The “T’ve a been in London a drivin’ of cabs, on | “It war just at that time as the cabs was a 
al and off, ever since cabs come up, a’most. I’ve no! makin’ their fust start like, in the streets. You 
ider bjection to tell you what I knows. I don’t think | don’t reklect, praps, what sort o’ things they was. 
tea us cab-drivers desarves all the bad words that’s | I can give ’ee a notion of ’emmayhap. They was 
vith sald about us. ‘There’s two ways o’ tellin’ every | made for speed, an’ nothin’ else—that was the 
sits man's story—and if you wants to hear mine from | fust notion about cabs—to beat the old hackney- 
Tee me you shall; as I said afore, I’ve no ’bjection, | coaches clean off the stones. There was but a 
li hot at all. You may believe as much on it as! pair o’ wheels, and they was nigh five foot high ; 
> you like—I shan’t say nothing but the truth for! they had good strong springs, and they wanted 
but all that. ‘em. You had toclimb up into the high seat above 
en When I come to London fust I was but a! the tops of the wheels, where, on a stuffed cushion, 
sling young un—tis pretty well tive-and-twenty ycars there was just room for two, and over your head 
eto “Se now. I come up to look for employment. I} there was a kind of arched roof, shaped like an 
otter been used to osses all my life. My father | old ooman’s cowl, covered with leather and edged : 
ns of Was stableman in a livery-stables down at Marl-! round wi’ a shinin’ brass rim. If the rain blowed 
3 po rough, and done tollrable well so long as the in your face you had to stand it, or put up a 
eset ‘aches lasted on the road—but there was five on humbrellar; your knees was covered with a lea- 
oraté #$ to feed and to rig out; an’ afore L were twenty | ther apron all snug—but your face an’ breast had 


thought praps I might do summat better than | no shelter. In windy days, sometimes, the cow! 
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would catch a cap-full, and then over you'd go, 
do what you would. I was blowed ‘backards 
once into a shop in Charin’ Cross, oss an’ all— 
blow me if I wasn’t—sich osses, good evins! as 
I’ve a druv in my time. There was a many 
axdents wi’ them kind o’ cabs, and the jarvey 
mostly got the worst on it—cause why, he was 
pere ‘he: 1onasort o’ side bracket, not big enough 
for a ’rang-tang, and was the fust to git kn eked 
orf in a klission. 

“ Very well—here I was in London. The first 
cab I see, says I to myself, there’s more o'them 
or the doose is in it—and I'll be perched up there 
a drivin’ afore long, or my name ain't Bill Waters. 
So I tried all I knowed to tind out who wanted a 
driver; but I couldn’t. The first cabman I axed 
were precious chaffy about it—‘ No my tulip,’ 
said he, ‘ve vants no hinterl opers—ve ’re rayther 
wido, a fly sort, yer see—vy you're too v artuous 
by half; I knows it by the looks on yer; go home 
to your granny and vit a little more devil i in yer 
—you drive a cab! vy bless yer art, its the werry 
harrystockrisy of the Vip, this is—vat’s the chaw- 
bacon a thinking on?’ I seed I could do nothin’ 
with him, so I told my fren’ the ostler where I 
lay what I had in my mind, an’ he hinterjuiced 
me to a man what was a startin’ in the line, an’ a 
buildin’ cabs as farst as he could git’ em done. IIe 
Was a very talky sort o’ gemman, an’ up to every- 
thing, an’ arter a good. many questions he took 
me on as a great favour ; ; but I didn’t find it none 


too good a berth, though to tell the truth I was ¢ 


glad enough to git it. 

“ Well—now what should you think was the 
tarms o’ my first contrack? I’m not a going to 
say anything deceivin : as sure as you got a pen 


in your hand, I had to pay for the use of the cab_ 


and two osses—rum bits o’ flesh they was too, one 


a blind mare as wouldn’t stop when she once got | 


into a trot, and tother a lame’un as wanted to say 
his prayers twenty times a day—I had to pay for 
the use of that the ‘re turn-out six and twenty shil- 
lins a day; an’ I had to find myself in every- 
thing but 1 my lodgings, which I was allowed to 
sleep over the stable in the loft upon a blanket 0’ 
my own. More than that—I knowed men as 
paid as much as thirty shillins a day for the 
same or no better than I got for twenty-six. 
We didn’t consider as how there was any settled 
fares bindin’ upon us then, and we used to charge 
what we liked, and the profits to the ’prietors was 
alarmin’. Why I knowed at that time o’ day a 
man as had been a tailor out o’ work ; and I'll 
tell’ee what he did, as sure as you're there. He 
agreed wi’ a old green-grocer not fur from West- 


minster Abbey to lend him fifty-five pouns on two 


skewerties as he got to come forrard—an’ he paid 


Old Cabbages twelve shillings a week interest for. 
He bought a ve ry tidy cab, amost | 
that a day’s 


the money. 
as good as new, for thirty poun’, an’ two osses in 
Smiffle for eight poun’ a piece ; 
and straw and oats, and set to work—and he paid 


the interest reg’lar, and gave back the fifty-five | 


pouns in a lump—the old chap wouldn’t take 
it otherways—in less than nine months. Now 
that very man have got I can’t tell how many 


A CABMAN’S 


you likes for the night. 


| 
an’ he laid in hay | 


COMPLAINT, 


busses of his own on the road at this moment— 
’tis true what I’m a saying. That’s somethin’ 
like profit, I take it: 

Well—I druv at twenty-six shillins a day for 
three monthsan’ more; when I coulJn’t pay it all in 
one day I had to make it up the next; but I couldn't 
save nothin’ for myself. Drivin’ cabs, and sittin’ 
on the box, and waitin’ about, makes a fellay 
hungry and thirsty too. I never was what you 
call a drinkin’ man—leastways not much. | 
can’t say I were never the wuss for a drop; may- 
hap I may have been a little that way now and 
then; but I never lost a di ay’s W ork through 
liquor in my life. You want to know what a 
day’s work at cab-drivin’ is like. Very well— 
I'll tell’ee. You turns out in the mornin’ between 
seven and eight, and you looks arter the osses 
an’ sees they're : all right, and rubs ’em down, and 
ives em their feed, an’ that; and then Vou goes 
and gits a mouthful of summut yourself—and 
afore nine you walks off to the stand, where you 
takes a fancy to put on. As you comes on the 
ground, so you puts on—the fust is fust, and the 
last is last; if so be there’s more cabs on the 
stand than you likes to see, then mayhap you 
drives to another stand in hopes of a better 
chance. When you're on the stand you waits 
your turn, as when a cab is called the fust in 
the rank moves off; thof when you got a neat 
turn-out, an’ a spicy oss, a genclman as is wide 
awake, will take a hking to go with you, and he 

can do as he chooses, and you has a better chance 
and ’arns more money. Sometimes you stand 
there for hours afore you gits a job. Many’s the 
time in my life that I’ve stood all day, and gone 
home at night without secing so much as the co- 
lour of a sixpence. About five or six in the 
arternoon, or sooner if you’ve had a good morning's 
work, you cuts home to the stable and changes 
osses: and then you goes back and puts on where 
That's the best time, in 
the evenin’ and arter dark, when the gentlefolks 
goes out to parties, the ladics without no bonnets 


on and no sleeves—to enjoy theirselves at parties 


and at the play. Many’s the time I’ve done a 
good day’s work and never took up a fare afore 
six or seven o’clock. When the weather comes 
on bad about eight or nine at night, that’s the time 
tomake most money; but you must look alive and 


| work hard for it. Of course, if you’ve made your 
_day’s money you're all right, and what you picks 
up arter is all your own. I’ve a gone home afore 


now witha fair profit for myself at eleven o'clock, 
but not often. You're expected home at twelve, 
but you don’t like to go home if you've got n0- 
thing for yourself, and you tries it on praps 
one or past, and then you're glad enough, by 
the time the oss is in the stable and the cab it 
the shed, to turn in yoursclf. I’ spose you ‘d call 
s work. 

“ Well—I found afore long that I was a doin’ 
nothing for myself, work as hard as I would. For 
near a month afore I gave it up, I got behind in 
my payments ; there was new cabs a startin’ every 
day, and I couldn’t ’arn the money the guvnor 


looked for; so I dropped it, and looked about for 
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another berth. I wasn’t long out. A wheel- 
wright as I knowed done up a old cab as he’d had 
in part pay for a new un, an’ offered me a poun’ 
a week for drivin’ of it, and give him all moneys. 
I druv that cab for three year. When I took to 
it fust I averaged about four-and-twenty shillins 
a day—an’ afore the three years was out, compe- 
tition was growed so strong that I didn’t make 
above fifteen. Of course I didn’t work as hard 
as Lused to do when I had nothin’ but what I 


‘ clade a Sahin? | 
got over the six-and-twenty shillins a day—’taint 


in human nature to do that. I come home at 
eleven o'clock reg’lar, and paid over what I'd got, 
and jist smoked my pipe and went to bed. 

“ Well—when I left that I went back on the 
old tack; anda got I capital turn-out and a cou- 
ple of good osses at twelve shillins a day, and 
often made five shillins a day for myself. I may 
as well say here that that’s what cabmen think 
they ought to have for theirselves—five shillins a 
day, and not a penny less. I got married then, 
and left off drivin’ of a Sunday for many years ; 
but I drives all days now—times isn’t so good now, 
and I can’t atford a holiday once a week. I've 
been on the rank,’cept sometimes when I’ve been 
out o’ work, ever since. I’ve had some bad ax- 
dents in my time; but I never killed nobody, 
thank God, and that’s more than some can say. 
I've got a son on the ranks now. He’s in luck. 
He pays ten shillins a day for a first-rate turn- 
out—an’ he got a old genelman as takes five shil- 
lins woth every mornin’ of his life a’most, and a 
good connexion besides. — Yes, he’s married, 
though he aint one-and-twenty yet. 

“There’s a good many men in the ranks as 
drives their own cabs. I knows several. Some 
on ‘em is journecymen mechanics; they can do 
better with a cab than they can at their trade. 
If you got fifty pouns you can set up a cab very 
well—not a new un exactly, and not very good 
osses, but as good as you generally sees. You got 
to pay every month for your plates (license), 
an’ you git a badge into the bargin. There was 
no badges till a many year arter I begun to drive. 
Harness is expensive if you haves it new, but you 
gits it second-hand cheap enough. 

“Yes—you’re right, us cabmen have got a 
a very bad character. I think I can tell how it 
comes about—least ways a good deal on it. You 
see there ain’t much hedication among cabmen, 
an’ there is a good deal of ’sponsibility at times. 
When a man as ain’t downright honest drives an- 
other man’s cab, you see he must do it in one of 
two ways. Ayther he pays so much a day for 
the use on it, and then miayhap he cuts the osses 
up cruel, wi’ a wiry whip praps, to take as much 
as he can out on em, an’ runs em till they’re dead 
beat, to fill his own pocket ; or else he dubs all 
lonies, an’ is paid his reg’lar wages, an’ then he 
han’t got no intrest in doin’ of his work, an’ he 
likely lags about the public houses, an’ praps 
‘pends his master’s money in beer and gin. I’ve 
a know’d a man to lose his cab off the stand afore 
how. Iwas on at the back o’ Buckingham Palace 
one urtcraoon not many years agone, when I| see 
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‘rank and go ofi down Pimlico. Five minutes arter, 
Tom Cropper come a rushin’ out o’ the public- 
house wi’ a hand o’ cribbage in his fist, and begin 
a staring about an’ hollerin’ an’ a swearin’ like 
mad, an’ all about to know where his cab were 
gone to. None on us knowed; we'd a seen it go 
off, an’ thought in course that he was a drivin’ of 
‘it. He was half savage wi’ rage, but for all that 
he didn’t find the cab till arter one o’clock in the 
/mornin’, when a pleeceman brought it into Scot- 
lan’ Yard, wi’ the oss in sich a condition as could 
hardly move a limb. Some wide-awake lag on 
the look-out had made bold to borrow the turn- 
out wi’out leave, an’ most likely had druv half 
over London, and ’arned hisselt a tollable tightish 
lot o’ money afore he left it to take care of itself, 
at Hyde Park Corner. You see, Sir, givin’ a man 
all he gits out o’ the public over so much a day, 
ain’t a very likely way to make him fond of rea- 
sonable charges; an’ arter he’ve a been stannin’ 
still for two or three hours or more, it ain’t much 
to be supprized if he lays it on thick when he got 
a chance. You can’t git a turn-out woth the 
drivin’ now under ten shillins a day, and when a 
man got to make that afore he haves a penny for 
hisself, that makes him a bit ankshus and greedy 
like, an’ he don’t care about beim’ civil without he gits 
paid for it. An’ then payin’ reg’lar wages to cab- 
men don’t answer well for theowners. Of course we 
fancies that whatever we gits over the eight-pence 
a mile, is for ourselves, hindepending of wages, 
an’ we gits as much as we can. When aman 
is fust on the stand, arter waitin’ till six or seven 
cabs have druvy off afore it comes to his turn— 
praps a genelman comes up and calls him off the 
rank, and gits in, and tells him to drive a mile or 
summut under—what is that but a dead loss to 
acabman? He’ve a been waitin’ most likely two 
hours afore he got to the top o’ the rank; he car- 
ries his fare a mile, and then he gits cight-pence ; 
he’ve a give the waterman a penny, which brings 
it to seven-pence; and arter he’ve a sect down his 
fare, he must drive to another stand and put on 
last, when mayhap he waits an hour or two more 
afore he gits another job. 

“‘ When you're last on the stand, or got a good 
many afore your turn, you gits sick on it, and 
you hails genelmen on the look-out, and doos it 
cheap. I’ve often done a three-mile run for eigh- 
teen pence, for the sake of gittin off the rank, 
when if I’da been fust or second I wouldn’t ha’ 
done it under harf-a-crown. People as grumbles 
so much about oncivility an’ hextortion, can 
always make a bargain aforehand if they chooses. 
“You can take a cab by the hour, if you like, 
an’ pay the regulation prices; but, of course, if a 
man goes by the hour, he won’t be sich a fool as 
to overwork his osses, and the fare hadn’t need be 
inahurry. Then when a man’s a thinkin’ about 
what he gits for a hour’s work, he’s liable to lose 
his way very often, an’ mayhap he get’s blocked 
up in a back street, along wi’ brewers’ drays, an’ 
coal waggins, an’ that sort, where its very likely 
he can’t move for half an hour at a time—least- 
ways I’ve heered men say as much. That’sall a 








tom Cropper’s cab drive out o’ the middle o’ the 


joke, you know, 
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“I’ve been in the night ranks several times, | ride another day forthe change. I mentions that 
but it don’t suit me, and I always gave it up as| to show what difference there is in people. Them 
soon as day-work offered. Some men don’t mind | furriners as come over to see the Hexhibition, was 
it. Of course they sleeps in the day. The night-|the rummest lot I ever see. I druv one on ’em 
work pays best when the hoppra is open, and all | from Leicester-square all the way to Claremont, 
the playhouses; and at sich times there's more | where the rile-family o’ France was a waitin’ to 
night-cabs put on. Arter the hoppra’s done of a | see him—and he wanted to pay me threepence. 
night, and the playhousesis empty, then you stands | A precious job I had wi’ un. All the English he 
a chance at the Houses of Parlyment ; and arter | knowed was them words w hat you sees on the 
that at the gamin’-houses in Saint James's and | tails of some of the busses, ‘ All the way for 3d. 
about there; and then arter that it’s time for the | It didn’t matter what I said to un ; he only an- 
airly trains, ‘ond if you’ ve luck you gits py issinge rs | swered, ‘Hi: il de vay tree pens,’ and the: ‘nh he 
wi’ luggage, an’ off you starts to the Eastern holds out his fist with three pennorth of coppers 
Counties, or to the Great Western rail; and then, init. 1 didn’t know what to do—I didn’t like to 
if you likes, you waits tilla train comes in, and | collar the genelman, but I laid hold of his coat- 
most likely you gitsa fare back agin afore you | ‘tail and he ‘id un fast till another genelman come 
shuts up and goes home to roost. A manas is wide | along as talked French to un; and arter a deal o’ 


awake, and ‘have been a long time on the night | jabbe r, I got six shillins of un, which ‘was a good 


rank, may do tollable well with a night cab. ‘dcal less “than my right fare, though he might 


There’s a “good de: al o’ business to be picked up | have got down by omnibus for eighteen pence: 


airly in the mornin’ afore the busses begins to run, | | but of course that was his look-out. 
by them as knows the track on it. I’ve knowed | ‘You wants to know what’s my opinion about 
some men so fond o’ night-work, they wouldn’t| the sixpence-a-mile Act, and the new company 
drive a day-cab for nobody. They s says they feels | thatistobe. Why, what I’ve got to say is this—its 
more free like—the -y got the streets all to their- | my belief there ain’t enough employ ment for cabs 
selves, and nothin’ to stop’em from gallopin’ as | to support them as 1s already on the stones at the 
hard as they likes, and they has it all their own | rate of sixpence a mile, to say nothing of a lot o’ 
way. I never took that fancy myself, though it’s|new uns. If the new cabs was neat and clean 
nat’ ral enough I dare say to some men. L must | an’ comfortable, as, being new, they would be of 
say I preters my night's rest. course, then they’d soon sew up the old uns, 
“ You sees a deal of pe ople’s dispersitions in the | But onless the public took to ridin’ in cabs a good 
course of a year or two’s cab-drivin. Some’s on- deal more than they do, it couldn’t pay. If they 
common stingy, an’ that’s a fact. I was pulled/was always on the move, why it wouldn’t much 
up no longer ago nor last year for chargin’ a Alder- | matter—fourpence a mile, to say nothing of six- 
man a shillin’ for takin’ of him above a mile an’| pence, w ould pay very well, if there Was no 
a quarter. He w anted to cram me as how it | standing still; ’tis that “which ‘murders the trade; 
warn’t a mile, an’ he took my number, am’ had and I thinks very much ’tis the oncertainty of 
me up afore the beak. The groun’ was me asured, 'gettin’ anything at all that makes a cabman not 
an’ it proved a full two furlong over the mile, an’) to stick at cheatin’ when there’s a hopportunity 
I was sent about my business ; : but I lost half aj of doing it. 
day’s w ork, an’ got nothin for it. That’s cabman’s “i shall only say one word more, and that’s 
justice, an’ very civil it is. Then there’s some just this: If you or ‘anybody else ¢: on make the 
altogether as liberal ; they don’t care whi it they | sittyation of a cabman worth a man’s vallying, 
gives you. L’ve i druv a swell a couple o’ miles or | he’ il make hisself civil for the sake o’ keeping on 
so afore now, an’ he have flung me a crown, an’ it—’tis a hard life, sir, you may depend, an’ if we 
never axed for change. I took a genelman the haves but little civility to spare, mayhap arter all 
other day from Buckingh: im Palace t to Newman- it’s because its very little o’ that sort as we gits 
strect, Oxford-street, and he hadn’t got nothin from other people—Your sarvant sir—thanky sir.’ 
else but gold money, an’ he pitched me a half- | | —/ Bites a half-crown, slips it into his waistcoat 
sovereign, an’ said as how he would take another | pock et, and exit.) 
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POLITICAL 


DOMESTIC. 
Tur state of the weather—the prospects of the 
harvest—the health of the royal family—the in- 
auguration of the new cab law, and the winding- 


up of sessional business, have divided public at- 


tention with the successive phases of the many- 
sided Eastern question. 

On the first, second, and third of the above- 
named topics we have nothing to say —happily 
neither heavy rains in July, nor measles in Buck- 
ingham Palace having risen to political impor- 
tance; and the operation of the new vehicular 
law, thus far, pointing no more novel lesson than 
the inability of the most powerful legislature to 
abolish by a stroke even a minor social nuisance. 

The parliamentary labours of the past month 
have been heavy, almost beyond precedent. In 
the Commons’ morning sittings have commenced 
—‘morning”’ sittings in a double sense; fre- 
quently extending from twelve at noon of one 
day, to the dawn of the next; and the Lords 
—that is, that respectable fraction of the Peerage 
which performs the function of an upper chamber 
of legislation—sit till midnight, twice or thrice 
a week. First in importance of the domestic 
measures advancing to enactment, is the Succes- 
sion Duties Bill, which has got through the 
Commons, by large majorities, and without a sin- 
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| Magazine”? will come out free of advertisement 
duty ; we wish we could add, that our newspaper 
-eotemporaries were also free of their special 
burden and badge, the red stamp; but even that 
is mitigated by the permission to enlarge their 
‘sheet one half; and the prospect of an entire 
liberation is improved by Mr. Gladstone’s honest 
/avowal of dislike to an unfettered press. 

The Lord Chancellor has introduced and car- 
ried through committee the promised measure sub- 
_stituting penal servitude at home for convict trans- 
portation to the colonies. It but very imperfectly, 

however, provides for that object. Western Aus- 
tralia, still consenting to receive our criminals, is 
to have the worst of them—some eight hundred per 
annum ; a mode of acknowledging the accommo- 
dation that may provoke the colonists to repent- 
ance. About 2,500 will then have to be distri- 
buted in prisons or other pena] depots—in addition 
to the same number of minor offenders whom it 
is customary not to transport, though sentenced 
to transportation. Of any uniform system of con- 
_vict employment and discipline, the bill says no- 
‘thing; its authors are not explicit; and some 


‘apprehension is expressed as to the effect of libe- 


rating, in England, several thousand criminals 
annually. 
It is gratifying to be able to report that some- 


gle alteration of importance—the only amend- | thing is at length proposed for the prevention of the 


nents carried (if we do not mistake), relating to | 


the exemption of ornamental timber from the 
tax, and of certain family documents from ex- 
amination by the assessors. In another depart- 
ment of the new financial scheme, a valuable— 
if not graceful—concession has been made. Thrice 
had majorities of the House of Commons pro- 
nounced for the total repeal of the adtertise- 
ment duty. Still the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer refused to do more than remit two- 
thirds of the amount. This obstinacy was the 
less to be tolerated after his ingenious but im- 
politic admission—in the teeth of a former de- 
clration by Lord John Russell—that other and 
more important than social considerations were 
volved in the newspaper duties. At the last 
hour he yielded the odd sixpence to the pressure 
exerted by numerous petitions, and the prospects of 
4 formidable combination. But the surrender 
was made with the skill of an adroit tactician. “I 
‘annot now reckon on a larger surplus for the 
year than £150,000,” he said to the House;— 
“you have repeatedly declared for the abolition of 
the Attorney’s Certificate Duty, on which I 
ey for half that sum, and for the abolition of the 
~Xpenny Advertisement Duty, which I calculate 
® yield the other half; we can’t spare both, 
~make your choice.” To the press our legislators 


tre daily re sponsible—to the lawyers, only at gene- 

ral elections; the former was, therefore, as wisely as 

justly preferred,—and the next number of “ Tait’s 
VOL XX.—NO, OCXXXVI. 


crimes it costs us so much to punish without multi- 
plying. The Select Committee on Juvenile Crime 
has completed its inquiries, and Mr. Adderley has 
embodied its recommendations in a Bill for the 
establishment of reformatory schools by treasury 
grants; convicted or vagrant children to be sent 
to those schools instead of to prison or the hulks, 
and the cost of their maintenance to be charged 
upon their parents. The Earl of Shaftesbury has 
carried through the Lords a Bill—limited, unfor- 
tunately to the metropolis—empowering police 
magistrates to send to the workhouse, for moral 
and industrial training, or to such institutions as 
Mr. Adderley’s Bill contemplates,—children of 
either sex found begging; and to levy the costs 
upon the parties naturally chargeable with their 
maintenance. This last feature of the two Bills 
we regard especially important and hopeful. For, 
if Lord Shaftesbury’s statistics be correct, the 
far larger proportion of these unhappy children 
are driven out to beg or steal by drunken fathers 
or cruel stepmothers. And were society content 
to take up the bastards thus laid at its door, with- 
out exacting fine or surety, decent poverty would 
be tempted to desertion of its offspring, while 
shameless vice would breed without restraint. It 
may be difficult to catch or distrain upon the pa- 
rental debtor, but at least the sense of indebted- 
ness will be enforced, and an account run up that 
will prevent the assertion of parental claim. 





Just as the gardener shakes his trees about this 
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POLITICAL REGISTER. 


time, that the weaker fruit, spared by the winds | which further amendment in the Imperial laws of 
and blights, may be sacrificed to the maturation | India may be expected. 


of the remainder,—so do Ministers annually knock 
on the head a host of ministerial or independent 


The rupture of negociations with Burmah 
issued in the distinct refusal of the court of Aya 


Bills further progress with which would peril |to surrender the territory declared by Lord Dal- 
the sessional ingathering. The process commenced | housie annexed to the British Crown, now in the 


a fortnight since,—when Mr. Milner Gibson’s 
County Rate and Expenditure Bill; Mr. Had- 
ficld’s Probates Estates Bill; Mr. Phillimore’s 
Simony Law Amendment Bill; and two or three 
others, whose guardians were not present to answer 
for them—fell before the bland coercion of Lord 
Palmerston, or the threat of some influential ob- 
jector. The promoiers of the Manchester Educa- 
tional Bill have put their case into the hands of 
Lord John Russell. His lordship announces that 
his own Bill is virtually withdrawn for this ses- 
sion. The Edinburgh and Canongate Annuity 
Tax Abolition Bill—(the misleading title of a 
scheme for mitigating the pressure by extending 
the area of the tax)—has also, after a damaging 
and undecisive debate on the second reading, been 
turned over to next session, with the avowed 
hope that a more complete compromise may by 
that time have been effected—an avowal curiously 
reflective on the statesmanship of the day ; whose 
ambition seems bounded by the evasion of diffi- 
culties, not tempted by their presence. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 


The Bill for the better government of India 
has not yet passed the House of Commons, though 
the majority on its second reading (280 to 134) 
was much larger than had been anticipated; and 
seems to indicate the dissolution of the Tory- 
Conservative party; for the amendment moved 


_by Lord Stanley, not more than a hundred of his 


father’s accustomed followers voting, despite the 
mot d’ordre given in person from St. James’s 
Square. Inthe protracted debate which preceded 
that division, the defects of the Bill were exhi- 
bited with every variety of illustration by its 
opponents, while its supporters were infinitely 
divided as to its merits. Mr. Macaulay who may 
be taken to have summarized the ministerial 
argument, defended the continuance of the double 
government as a physical necessity, and eulogized 
the amendment in the system of civil service ap- 
pointment. On the other side, Mr. Cobden showed 
that the Bill put no check to that habit of war 
and annexation which threatens us with Indian 
bankruptcy ; Mr. Bright, that it leaves untouched 
the conditions of popular amelioration ; and Mr. 
Disraeli, that it continues unredressed the five 
grievances alleged against the Company’s govern- 
ment in 1833, and repeated in 1853. In Com- 
mittee, the nomination of six Directors by the 
Crown, and the indefinite length of the period 
over which the Bill is to be in force, were the 
chief objects of attack and defence; but only as 
to the qualification of Directors was any amend- 
ment effected. In the Upper House there have 
been several irregular discussions raised by the 
Earls of Ellenborough and Albemarle on petitions, 
chiefly from commercial bodies in England, and 
English residents in India—the channel through 


| occupation of British troops. 
ities are understood to forbid the recommencement 


The home author. 


of hostilities on our part; but it is also under. 
stood that an attempt by the Burmese forcibly to 
recover Pegu will provoke a march to Ava and 
the deposition of the king. The English public 
should not forget, at this stage of the proceedings, 
that the war was undertaken to obtain compensa- 
tion for injuries and insults that would have been 
enormously overpaid by the single capture and 
retention of Rangoon. 

The Duke of Newcastle, in his capacity of 
Colonial Minister, has laid before Parliament the 
state of affairs in Jamaica; and developed a con- 
ciliatory method of treatment. The long-stand- 
ing quarrels between the colonists and the execu- 
tive took at last the shape of a demand for 
certain rectrenchments in the expenditure. The 
new governor, Mr. Barkley, volunteers a redue- 
tion of his own salary from £6,000 to £5,000 
per annum; and asa countcractive to the com- 
mercial embarrassments which have exacerbated, 
if they did not originate these differences, loans 
on the credit of the imperial exchequer are 
authorized. 

The Cape Colonists are at length in the enjoy- 
ment of a tolerable share of self-government. 
The recently promulgated charter ordains a legis- 
lative council, and house of assembly, containing 
respectively fifteen and forty-six members, elected 
by almost universal suffrage—the qualification 
being, residence in a house worth twenty-five 
pounds, or the receipt of fifty pounds per annum 
as wages (half that sum with board and lodging). 
The distribution of the suffrage may cause some 
jealousy between the two provinces, but that is 
among the details in the power of the first Par- 
liament to alter. The assembly is quinquennial, 
the council perpetual, but reconstituted every 
tenth year, one half of the members retiring at the 
end of the fifth year. ‘‘ This,” exclaims a colo- 
nial journalist, concluding his summary, “ this, 2 
a word, is British freedom.’”’ We hope our nest 

teform Bill may bring up British freedom even to 
a level with South African. 


FOREIGN. 
The Eastern question continues to cover like 4 





leviathan cloud, huge and sluggish, the whole 
‘horizon of foreign politics; its skirts touching 
jeven on the New World. Within the past month, 
Russia has sent sixty or cighty thousand me 
across the Pruth into the Principalities of Walls- 
chia and Moldavia, and the combined fleets 

France and England have advanced from M 

to Besika Bay (within sight of Constantinopl 
yet without those Turkish waters which they 
forbidden by treaty to enter). The Russi 
government has put forth, by the pen of Cous! 
Nesselrode, two manifestoes, the first of W 
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denies that the invasion is an act of war, 
and represents it as necessitated by the bad faith 
of the Porte ; while the second justifies the ad- 
yance of the imperial army by that of the allied 
fleet. 
been made, with promptitude and great ability, 


by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French minister, ex- 
posing the contrariety of the former representa- 


tion to international law ; and of the second, to 
the actual facts of the case. As our Ministers 

rsist in withholding their correspondence on 
the subject, and in discouraging its discussion by 
Parliament, we are able only to conjecture, from 
their replies to interpolations, that the British 
cabinet substantially, if not heartily, co-operates 
withthe French. Reports of dissension between 


the Conservative and the Liberal constituents of 


the Coalition, have been too rife, and are too well 
supported by appearances, to be altogethey dis- 
credited. We may fecl pretty safely assured that 
the counsel to the Sultan not to request the aid 
of the allied fleets immediately on the passage of 
the Pruth, was dictated by the Aberdeen section 
of the cabinet; but the resolute tone adopted by 
Ministers since the appearance of the second 
Nesselrode despatch, would also indicate that the 
influence of Palmerston is now in the ascendant. 
The counsels of the Sultan appear to have been ex- 
posed to an analogous conflict of influences, but cha- 
racteristically different in expression. If the Zimes 
has not been imposed upon, the old Mussulman 
party in Constantinople attempted to prevent fur- 
ther parley with the insolent and aggressive Giaour, 
by a coup d'état, which failed to depose Mustapha 
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and Redschid Pashas for more than a few hours, 
and procured for some fifty of the revolutionists 
the application of the bowstring. 

The latest aspects of the situation may be thus 


A counter appeal to public opinion has 


described: Russia is in military, and perhaps 
civil, occupation of the richest European provinces 
of the Porte; yet disclaims the idea of conquest 
or of permanent occupation; but declines to with- 
draw till certain impossible demands are con- 
ceded; or, it is said, if a middle term can be 
found, will still insist on payment of her ex- 
penses. The Sultan, supported by England and 
France, and urged to resistance by his Mussulman 
subjects, forbears to put in motion his multi- 
tudinous forces, or to signal the ships of his allies 
to the destruction of the Russian navy and out- 
posts. Austria and England are understood to 
have separately proposed to each of the anta- 
gonistic party a reconsideration of the position ; 
but that in the event of the Czar’s refusal, Austria 
sides with the Czar, and England will no longer 
restrain herself or the Sultan. How long nego- 
tiations may be protracted, we will not prophecy; 
but that they will issue in a resumption of tho 
armed truce, miscalled peace, there is little hazard 
in predicting. The statesmen of all countries and 
parties, are conscious, we suspect, that while for 
Turkey only a little longer lease of existence 
among European powers could be procured by the 
bombardment of Odessa and Sebastopol, the can- 
non-balls that crippled Russia might destroy the 
Austrian empire, by awaking new political lifg 
through central and southern Europe. 
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The Crimes of the House of Hapsburgh against its | 
own Liege Subjects. By F. W. Newman.  Lon- 
don: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1853. 


Ix a brief and popular digest of Austrian history, | 
rather of such portions of it as bear upon his | 
subject, the author of this book shows the true | 
moral character of Austrian diplomacy and its 
Tuinous and degrading effect upon such of the 
uropean states as have been from time to time 
cursed with Austrian rule. The supreme folly of 
land in paying the price which she has paid 
uphold the House of Hapsburgh, and thus to 
‘onsummate and perpetuate the oppression of the 
aman race, is sufficiently apparent from the con- 
“se view here given of its unprincipled dealings 
vith all who have relied upon its good faith. 
With regard to the future the author tells us:— 
We have to dread, first, Russian and Austrian influence 


es @ Stock Exchange, to make all our moneyed men 
refer any or every subversion of right, though pregnant | 


ruin to England, rather than a resistance which | 





would lower the value of their stock by 2 per cent. We 
have next to fear the rage of the millions against moneyed 
men, and an enormous growth of doctrinaire Republi- 
canisin and Communism in various forms. We have to 
expect philosophical journalists expatiating on the ad- 
vantages of dismembering the Ottoman dominions, and 
the materialist friends of peace swelling the despotic in- 
fluence. If despotism prevails in Europe, we shall have 
to fight a single-handed war against its combined force, 
or resign our liberties or our Protestantism; but if 
despotism ig overthrown in Europe, and we have not 
displayed genuine sympathy with freedom, we have to 
tremble lest it cause civil war in Ireland and in the 
Colonies, and raise a strong republican feeling in Eng- 
land itself..... If we desire to set up constitutional 
royalties, we must subdue the obstacles by arms, not by 
words. If by military and naval force we were to free 
Italy and Hungary, and make those nations a present of 
liberty, they would, no doubt, accept it gladly in our 
English form. But unless we mean to go to this effort, 
we have no moral claim to dictate to the nations of the 
Continent what form their freedom, when they can gain 
it, shall assume. Unless it is to be won by our arms, it 
will now be ree sg fl republican; hence, to feel hos- 
tility to republicanism, is now to feel hostility to freedom, 
2x2 
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and, in fact, to side with the despots whom all the 
while we disgust by our freedom of speech. 

There is much truth, not it may be of the most 
palateable sort, in the above extract. This little 
volume has appeared at a fitting season: it exhi- 
bits the Austrian dynasty, as men should be taught 
to see it, in its own naked scoundrelism. Most 


true patriots would be glad to see it bite the dust. 


Already morally degraded to the lowest condition | 
as the tool and suppliant of the Russian autocrat, |] 


it cannot fall much lower. 


The Eastern Question, in Relation to the Restoration 
of the Greek Empire. By an Isqvuiner. London: 
Longman and Co. 1853. 


Russian Turkey ; or a Greek Empire the inevitable 
Solution of the Eastern (Question. By G. D. P. 
London: Saunders and Stanford. 1853. 


Tur long prophesied extinction of the Moham- 
medan power in Europe seems to be regarded by 
a pretty large class of politicians as a consumma- 
tion not only inevitable, but now nearly impend- 
ing. That when this portentous event takes place 
—as take place it will,—the territory of the Ot- 
toman Porte, the integrity of which it has so 
long been the fashion to maintain, shall not, in 
undergoing the fate of Poland, become a bone of 
contention to the despotic powers of the Conti- 
nent—is plainly the first and paramount neccs- 
sity to be secured. This, in the opinion of both 
the writers of the above brief, but earnest pro- 
ductions, can only be accomplished by erecting, 
in the place of the vanishing dynasty an indepen- 
dent Greek sovereignty which may serve, better 
than the dominions of the Turk have ever yet 
done, as a barrier against the encroachments of 
the Russian and the Austrian, and thus more 
effectually and permanently maintain the “ ba- 
lance of power.” “An Inquirer”’ glances briefly 
at the history of the Moslem empire now perish- 
ing through its own corruption and decay, and 
shows that its imbecility and degradation spring 
from causes not to be removed; that, from its 
peculiar character it could be vital only so long 
as it was aggressive, and that, ceasing to conquer, 
it must begin to decline; that essentially barba- 
rous, refinement only renders the Turks sordid 
and effeminate, their history being percisely like 
that of the Saracens who flourished only so long 
as they conquered, and that having gained their 
empire by the sword, and ruled it by the sword, 
and being no longer able to defend themselves by 
the sword, they are now manifestly dethroned in 
Constantinople. 

They do not possess a single one of the essential means 
for preserving the’ integrity of a state. Their territories 
are in universal anarchy; not everywhere violently ma- 
nifested, but exhibited immediately whenever the touch 


of attempted authority is felt by the population. Their 
army is feeble and base, Their navy is crippled and 
poor. Their financial resources are drained. Their 


public credit is a mere name. . . . . They are 
united by no national feeling, but are rather like a garri- 
son in an enemy's country, They are devoured by in- 
ternal discontent and intrigue. They make no pretence 
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| of relying for their security upon their own power; but 
| oscillate in abject indecision and servility between Russia 
|and Great Britain. . . . . The Turkish armies are 
| no longer like those which were once victorious over the 
White and Red Cross knights. . . . . The vaga. 
| bondage of the empire is swept unwillingly into prisons, 
called barracks, and drilled, drummed, and bastinadoed into 

a miserable mimickry of the forms and evolutions of En- 
/ropean war. . . . . They are half-bred, half-fed, 
ill-equipped, miserable, humiliated, conscious of weak. 
/ness, and without any pride in the service which em. 
ploys them. . . - . Quartered in irregular swarms 
n cities, or on river-banks, their chief occupation js 
to rob, insult, and oppress the Christian inhabitants, 
. « » « Among the chief delights of the soldiery is to 
pillage the Christian clergy of its revenues, and to enact 
in the country they are commissioned to protect, the ob. 
scene and infamous rapine and bloodshed, which they 
might as barbarians, be expected to perpetuate in an 
enemy’s country. Whenever in recent times they have 
come into contact with a real foe, the whole swell of 
their blatant arrogance has collapsed; and they have 
been down on Mandarin’s knees. They can no more 
stand the bayonets and fire of a brave army than chickens 
or Chinese—as they proved at Adrianople, as they proved 
at Nezib, and as, more lately, they proved at Monte. 
negro. If the army is weak, the fleet is still more truly, 
in a figurative sense, a water-logg’d and rudderless drift 
of ruins. If notorious ignorance of navigation, if utter 
want of discipline, if ignorance of even the geography of 
the Mediterranean, inefficient gunnery, and total want of 
useful practice, will render the marine of any country 
respectable, that of the Ottomans may be valued. At 
present its keels might grate in shallow water, alongside 
of the three-deckers of Spain, or the relics of Lepanto, 
Vinancially, the Porte has been for years so embarrassed, 
that fraud, the last precursor of bankruptcy, has been 
resorted to, to solder, and quilt, and patch, with base 
money and depreciated paper, the tiimsy system con- 
cealing an empty treasury. The revenue is forestalled. 
Extraordinary tributes are imposed on districts already 
exhausted by oppression. And when there are funds in 
the exchequer itself, peculation is continually active, and 
the public revenues of the state, are unceasingly irick- 
ling and dribbling, flowing and rolling, through a thou- 
sand secret and circuitous streams, into the Lottomless 
gulf of private corruption. 


This is a wretched picture of the forces moral 
and material of a state—and when we add to 
this, that there is no hope from patriotism, seven- 
eighths of the inhabitants hating the Turks, and 
refusing the arbitration of their laws—that the 
Christians, thirsting for revenge, are looking for 
the day when the inheritance of Constantine will 
be restored—that the Turks themselves are divi- 
ded into two implacable factions, the one “ going 
through a harlequinade of burlesque reform, 
dressing, drumming, eating pork, and prattling 
French,” and the other anathematizing all such 
innovations, and devoutly execrating all disbe- 
lieving in the Koran, so that Turk hates Turk, 
more than Christians hate them,—we may well 
,agree with ‘an Inquirer,” that no one cause 0 
anarchy and dissolution is wanting. 

But Turkey is not left to succumb beneath the 
weight of her own internal disorders. Russia, % 
all the world knows, longs to devour her whole, 
and under the guise of a protector would do it to 
morrow, were there no impediments in the way 

Austria, no less rapacious, manceuvures along the 
frontier; and France stretches forth her eagle 
| talons for a share; while Britain is called up 
| by her fleets and councils, to maintain that “™ 
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tegrity’’ which existing treaties are found in- 
effectual to preserve. But, says ‘‘ an Inquirer :”— 


If the equilibrium of Europe, so essential to the gene- 
ral happiness and peace, can be better secured by the 
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propping up of a state, beggared and bankrupt, without 
spirit or resources, and constantly keeping all the great 

wers in an attitude little less hostile than that of war, | 
the teaching of all history is false. According to that | 
teaching, nothing so much endangers the tranquillity of | 
the world, as the existence of the Turkish Empire, 
‘because ] it holds up before the ambitions governments, 
a prospect of aggrandizement, which keeps them inces- 
santly making preparations to secure the greatest share 
of the prize. : 


As for the hope of reviving the spirit of the 
Moslem people, and restoring their lost heroism, 
—it would take a new Mahommed to do it—and 
if it were done, the state which was before con- 
temptible would then be dangerous, and might again 
become the terror and the curse of Christendom. 
It has been proposed to surround the dominions 
of the Porte, by a circumyallation of self-govern- 
ing Christian principalities; but the examples of 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia, show us such 
small states would end in becoming so many new 
provinces added to the immense domains of the 
Czar. Itis also proposed to wait the course of 
events, and allow the Turkish question to work 
out its own solution. But what should be the 
policy of Britain when that catastrophe has ar- 
rived? It is the design of Russia to conquer Con- 
stantinople, a design which while she takes all 
possible secret means of facilitating, she openly 
avows; and when once the Czar is supreme in 
Constantinople, what becomes of constitutional 
freedom in Europe, and the preponderance of 
Great Britain in the Mediterranean ¢ 


It is impossible to suppose that Great Britain, in this 
age, when the moral law of opinion is at least as power- 
fulas navies, will sanction the plan of dividing the Turk- 
ish territories hetween Russia, Austria, France and her- 
self. Such an usurpation would be a crime without a 

rded parallel; were it to Le consummeted, it would 
bor ever be painful for an Englishman to read the re- 
monstrances which have been written and declaimed— 
declaimed from ministerial benches in Parliament— | 
against the partition of Poland, and the absorption of 
Cracow. 


Further, the apportionment of the spoil, would 
bring on an European war; or supposing a peace- 
ful settlement to be concluded, Russia would not 
be satisfied without the possession of Constanti- 
nople, and the keys of the cast. Thus we should 
lose our trade, our influence in the Mediterra- 
tean, and endanger our Indian possessions. 
_Against these prospective and possible calami- | 
les, there seems to be but one just resource, and | 
that is the erection of an independent Greek | 
State, with its seat of government at Constanti- | 
wople. The modern Greeks are a people adapted | 
‘or independence. They are energetic and enter- 
prising, physically and intellectually a superior | 
face. ‘They are skilful sailors and brave soldiers. | 

heir mercantile spirit and commercial cnter- 
prise are well known in all the capitals of Europe; 
‘ad in London they are recognised as an intelli- 
eet and wealthy community. 

he solution of this question does not lie, there- 
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fore, between the prolongation of the existing 
state of things in Turkey, and the establishment 
of a Russian domination in the east. The subjec- 
tion of Turkey to the Czar must be resisted at 
whatever cost; but were Russian influence with- 
drawn, there would still remain sufficient causes 
to undermine and level with the dust, the worn- 
out Turkish despotism. ‘I'o these causes we have 


already alluded; but there is another equally 


worthy of note, and that is, the sentiment of in- 
dependence, fostered by their clergy, which exists 
among the various populations of the country. So 
long as Russia threatens Turkey, this spirit, 
which has been aroused by the bloody rule of 
the Northern Court, guarantees the existence of 
the Porte; but let the claim of the Czar be with- 
drawn, and the same spirit would sooner or later 
attempt the freedom of the Christians from the 
Moslem yoke. 

There is every reason to expect that were the 
Turkish rule abolished in Europe, and succeeded 
by an independent Greek state, not only would 
a prosperous and powerful nation once more rise 
up on the ancient soil of Byzantium, but, all its 
sympathies and interests being bound up with 
those of the west, it might serve as an effectual 
barrier to the aggressions of the north, and, pos- 
sessing the elements of vigour and _ stability 
within itself, preserve at a just equipoise the 
balance of power. To this, no doubt, Russia 
would object; but then she might be allowed to 
object. If the Ottoman power be succeeded, not 
by a Greek state, but a Russian usurpation, there 
is no longer a guarantee for the independence of 
Greece itself. ‘‘The integrity of the Turkish em- 
pire was long an essential condition of the free- 
dom of Greece ; and now that this integrity is no 
longer possible, an equally essential condition is, 
that Turkey should not be appropriated by the 
enemy of constitutional liberty.” 

The proposal for an independent Greek state 
has been met by objections of a religious character. 
It ought to be enough for such objectors, as “an 
Inquirer” observes, ‘‘ that Christianity would be 
thus established in the place of Mahommedanism, 
which is an immoral and materialistic faith, and 
that the object of the Crusades would be achieved 
without deluging the earth with blood.” But 
these religious pretensions are not sincere; the 
objectors themselves cannot but be aware that the 
principles of the Orthodox Eagtern Church are 
identical with those of the Reformation, and that 
in many points, the Greek Communion is more 
Protestant than the Church of England. 

The above is a rough outline of the argument 
of “an Inquirer ;” which he may be supposed to 
recommend to the consideration of all concerned 
in the following general summary of the Eastern 
question as it stands at present. 

Russia new requires ‘Turkey virtually to surrender 
herself to the Russian power. ‘There never was an 
authority arrogated by the Pope over a Roman Catholic 


country, there never was a royalty over a province, pre- 


tended by a metropolis, more entire than that which she 
claims to exercise over half the population of the 

It is a literal religious—which means a political—supre- 
macy; and this is required to be placed under the sané- 
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tion of a new and distinct diplomatic engagement—in 


fact a precise and separate treaty. Turkey cannot, with- 
out acknowledging a virtual vassalage, submit to such a 
proposition ; and her government, or some foreign minis- 
ter whose influence happens to be in the ascendant, ap- 
pears to understand the truth. Turkey, therefore, main- 
tains an attitude of refusal and defence. The European 
states are pledged to uphold her against foreign aggres- 
sion, but they are not and cannot be pledged to cure her 
own internal causes of decay. These are incurable, and 
when they have consummated their work, the Turkish 
dominion will perish for ever from the face of Europe. 
The process is rapidly going on. That is the present 
aspect of affairs. How shall an inevitable catastrophe 
be provided for? That is the question which arises. It 
will be well for Great Britain if she be not found unpre- 
pared with a policy, when the three rival powers have 
long matured a policy of their own. Hitherto war has 
not been irrevocably declared, because the great powers 
have not, in any important manner, acted independently 
of each other; but if the most ambitious one becomes 
more active than the rest, a serious crisis may arise. 

G. D. P., who is a Greek, and who appears to 
be well versed in English politics, arrives at the 
same conclusion as ‘‘ an Inquirer,” and from pre- 
mises not very dissimilar. He scems to be guided, 
however, by Toby Allspice’s maxim, of ‘‘neverdis- 
oblige a customer,” in his strictures upon Russia, 
whom he is rather disposed to vindicate than con- 
demn. He is alarmed at the prospect of war, as 
destructive of trade and commerce ; and he quotes 
Marshal Marmont to show that it might not im- 
probably prove disastrous and disgraceful to the 
allied forces opposed to Russia. But it is not 
likely, even should war actually be declared, that 
the British would deliberately walk into the hor- 
rible trap which Marmont has shown it would be 
possible to prepare for them, supposing the Rus- 
sians to be the first occupiers of Turkey. The 
essay of G. D. P. is in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to Lord John Russell. 


_—— —— 


The Age of Christianity. By Ropert Vaveuan, D.D. 
Second Edition. London: Jackson and Walford. 
1853. 

Tue name of Dr. Vaughan is at all times a suffi- 
cient guarrantee to the religious public that any- 
thing that he undertakes will be faithfully and 
efficiently accomplished. The present work is no 
exception to the general rule, but is in all respects 
a masterly performance, excellent in style, admi- 
rable in arrangement, calm and conclusive in ar- 
gument. It is devoted principally to a rigid 
examination of the various sceptical and infidel 
theories of the day, and to their claims for accep- 
tance among reasonable men. How baseless these 
claims are—how they originate in the pride of 
a false philosophy—how they are constantly 
shifting and changing—and how they must even- 
tually fall and fade away before the light and 
strength of Christianity, our readers may learn 
for themselves from this cheap and popular edition 
of a most valuable work. 


Odes and Poems. Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 
London: Low, Son, and Co. 1853. 


A small volume of verse from an anonymous 
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writer, indicating considerable facility in compo. 
sition, and a feeling for all that is good and 
beautiful. We extract the following poem illus- 
trative of a remarkable natural phenomenon. 


CHIMES AT SEA. 


“It happened one day on board a ship sailing along the coast 
of Brazil, far out of sight of land, that the persons walking on 
deck, when passing a particular spot, heard very distinctly, during 
an hour or two, the sound of bells, varying as in human rejoicingg, 
All on board came to listen, and were convinced, but the pheazo. 
menon was most mysterious. Months afterwards it was ascer. 
tained that at the time of observation, the bells of the city of 
St. Salvador, on the Brazilian coast had been ringing on the occa. 
sion of a festival: their sound, therefore, favoured by 4 gentle 
wind, bad travelled over perhaps one hundred miles of stnooth 
water, and had been brought to a focus by the concave sail in the 
particular situation on the deck where it was listened to.— Arnott; 


Elements of Physics. 


The airs are light, the skies they glow, 
As the ship sails on in her shade below; 
‘The mariners walk the deck together, 
And whistle and look at the shiny weather. 
Some are watching the sails and ropes, 
And some, of their wives, with kindling hopes 
Are thinking now, and the smiles that cheerly 
Light the homes they love so dearly. 
Many a league from sight of land, 
Ocean and heaven on every hand, 
Hark! the chimes of bells! how mellow 
They ring in the air on the restless billow. 
Soft and full on the ear they steal ; 
Faint and fainter now they peal; 
Louder again and more loudly pealing ; 
Vanishing now, to silence stealing. 
Where is the city, and what the clime 
That fills the air with that sweet chime? 
Marriage or birth, or what are they voicing? 
Is it for victory some rejoicing ? 
Mute and still the mariners hear; 
Neither a city or shore is near. 
Is it the spirits of air to tell 
That far in their country all is well? 
Hark! again the chimes ring on! 
Now ‘tis silence, all are gone. 
Cloudless heaven the distance bounding, 
Measureless sea their ships surrounding. 
Prosperous voyage is theirs, the sails 

sear them back with favouring gales. 
And they tell of those sweet bells chiming, 
With their children round them climbing. 
Old men hear, and young men smile ; 
But their dear ones think the while, 
Spirits of grace and goodness hover 
Over each absent child and lover. 





The Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of the 
Church of England. London: John Chapmag, 
142, Strand. 1853. 


| Tuts is an amusing sketch in which some of the 
anomalous facts that characterize the present 
| predicament of the Church of England are woven 
| Into a fictitious form. The “ gentleman” arrives 
‘in England after an absence of twenty years m 
| the antipodes, and on seeking the customary ¢col- 
'solations of Mother Church finds the old lady 
represented by what he designates as a couple ¢ 
rival factions—the Evangelicals and the Puseyites. 
He gives both a hearing, and relishing one as little 
as the other, discards them both as fanatics and 
mischievous zealots. In a village, a hundred miles 
from London, he is fortunate enough to meet with 
a model clergyman of the old school, under whos 
guardianship Mother Church is allowed to appea 
| in her natural garb—and his search is at an 
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He would have taken the Pope’s bull by the horns, 
and settled that business, at any rate, in a very 


summary Way: 


If (says he) Cardinal Wiseman had been put on board 
of an English frigate, and sent back to Rome, and the 


Pope had been allowed twelve hours from the time of 


the arrival of the English fleet to recal his Bull, or have 
the walls of his city battered about his ears, it would 
have been a more dignified proceeding for our nation, 
and we should have been spared a good deal of bad ora- 
tory at Exeter Hall. 


The author assures us that he has witnessed 
the absurdities he describes, and that the argu- 
ments ascribed to either party, are word for word 
such as he has heard from their own lips. This 
may be true; but we must be allowed to question 


whether such a place us his model village, where | 


Methodism ts unknown, can be shown to exist in 
the whole area of broad England. 


The Poetical Works of John Dryden. With Ulustra- 
tions by Joun Frankiey. London: George Nout- 
ledge and Co. 1853. 


We could not desire a handsomer or a more con- 
venient edition of the British Poets than the series 
publishing by Mr. Routledge, of which this volume 
isa specimen. It has evidently been edited with 
care, is printed with correctness in a clear and 
readable type, abounds in admirable illustrations 
engraved in capital style, and is preceded by an 
interesting biography of Glorious John. The bind- 
ing is chaste and elegant, and the size—about 
seven inches by five—exactly fitted for the ladies’ 
boudoir or the gentleman’s pocket. ‘The Poems 
of Dryden occupy above five hundred pages: those 
of Pope ought to follow immediately; and we 
trust that Shakspear will not be omitted in the 
series. Five such volumes as this would include 
the whole of his plays and poems—which if pro- 
duced in this style, would be the cheapest and 
most acceptable edition ever offered to the public. 


There and Dack agen, in Search of Lreau y. By 
JAMES Avuacustus Sr. Joun. li two 


, 


London: Longman und Co., 1853. 


’ 
Voiulues. 


Mr. Sr. Joun leaves his wife and family in a 
comfortable residence on the shore of Lake Leman, 
and, from sheer love of wandering at his own 
sweet will through the world, starts alone upon a 
journey to Egypt and back again, visiting Italy 
and Greece on his route. 
been done a thousand times by as many different 
people, and the shelves of our libraries groan with 
the records of their adventures, exploits, and dis- 
coveries; and yet we will venture to assert that 
any helluo librorum who shall have- perused the 
Whole of them, if such a monster is to be found, 
Wil find not merely abundance of novelty in 
these volumes, but novelty of a species not 
usually discoverable in productions of the sort. 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” and it 
would appear that, away from this proper study, 
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The same thing has) 
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whither he may. The burden of his song is ever 
of human hopes and passions, and deeds and sym- 
pathies; and these he illustrates by an infinite 
variety of brief romances of real life, gleaned 
from the personal recitals of the strange com- 
panions with whom his wanderings make him 
acquainted—and often, too, let us add, and quite 
as much to the purpose, by glimpses of his own 
remarkable experience and rather peculiar philo- 
sophy. The readers of ‘ Tait’s Magazine,” are 
familiar-with these entertaining sketches, and will 
not be sorry to meet with them again in a revised 
and completed form in the present handsome 
volumes. 


By Jane Emi1ny 


1853. 


Dream, and other Poems. 
London: Pickering. 


Tone’s 
HERERT. 


Ionr’s Dream is a long, exceeding wearisome, and 
not very intelligible story, in which one Willy 
Tool plays a conspicuous part. What it is all 
about, we do not feel qualified even to guess at 
the first reading, and not having time for the 
second, must leave the mystery as we found it— 
taking liberty to protest, however, against such 
couplets as, 

Language is too evanescent 

To tell this boon to mortals sent,— 


whatever they may lead to. Among the “ other 
Poems,”’ we look in vain for a poem of any kind, 
or a single poctical idea, properly so called. Here 
is a piece of advice worth remembering, which 
we extract as a sample of the better part of the 
versification of this volume. 


Gontly speak and watch thy words, 

‘Lhere are other hearts beside thee; 

Think of what you'd like yourself, 

Wid their sadder Jot betide thee; 
Clouds thy suffering soul o’ershading, 
Woull’st thou like this harsh upbraiding ? 
Wat h ily Wol 


4 


ds:—oh, did’st thou suffer 
As you kno t soul must feel, 
Would’st thou lke the words that probed, 
Qr the centile words that heal — 
Those who jested with your pain, 
Or with thee were pained again ? 


There is a most ponderous and claborate dirge 
for Wellington, in which all the common-places 
of the epitaph-mongers are piled mountains high. 
It is possible there may be some good passages in 
it—but we have been overtaken with such an 
uresistible drowsiness while floundering on 
through a succession of meaningless and crippled 
metres, that we have not strength to look for 
them. Plump! we drop into our easy chair, to 
recruit our powers with a nap. 


Cranfor ) 
“ Ruth,” &e. 


By the Author of “Mary Barton,” 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1853. 


Tue “ Chronicles of Cranford” are well known to 
the reading world through the medium of “‘ Houge- 
hold Words,” in which journal they appeared as 
a series. They form, in our estimation, the most 


Mr. St. John cannot get, lect him betake himself | inimitable portraiture of human nature female, 
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under certain circumstances and aspects, that has 
ever been exhibited. Miss Matty, the daughter 
of the deceased rector, is a truly exquisite charac- 
ter, whom it is impossible not to admire and love; 
and her Johnsonian sister, Deborah, is none the | 
less true to nature, or less happily conceived and 
delineated. One regrets that death has so much 
to do in this Paradise of old maids. Poor Captain 
Brown! we wish he had lived, at least to the end 
of the last chapter, and witnessed the return of 
Mr. Peter, and the restoration of the excellent | 
Matty to her lost position in society. But we 
must not quarrel with destiny—even the destiny 
of writers of fiction. ‘ Births, deaths, and mar- 
riages”’ are the materials of man’s domestic his- 
tory, and we have them all at Cranford, mingled 
with other elements of romance less serious, com- 
bined in a general picture of life in a retired ham- 
let, interesting from the nature of its details, and 
often startling from the wondrous fidelity both of 
outline and colouring. 





Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question. Com- 
municated by T. Cantyte. London: Thomas 
Bosworth. 18535. 


Tuere is a great deal of rough truth told in a 
rough way in this characteristic pamphlet, and 
there are also certain things which could not be 
shown to be true, as fearlessly stated. The modern 
outery against slavery sounds discordantly in the 
ears of Mr. Carlyle, and he lifts up his thundering 
voice for justice in preference to Exeter Hall 
philanthropy, for which he has not the shadow of 
a liking. The following passage bearing upon 
the present condition of the West India negroes, 
who, it must be remembered, decline to work, 
save at their own convenience, while they can 
maintain themselves upon the produce of the soil 
with a trifling amount of labour,—is very much 
to the purpose, and may serve to show the spirit 
of the whole discourse. 


If Quashee will not honestly aid in bringing out those 
sugars, cinnamons, and nobler products of the West India 
islands, for the benefit of all mankind, then I say neither 
will the powers permit Quashee to continue growing 
pumpkins there for his own lazy benefit; but will sheer 
him out by and by like a lazy gourd overshadowing rich 
ground; him and all that partake with him—perhaps in 
a very terrible manner. For, under favour of Exeter 
Hall, the “ terrible manner” is not yet quite extinet with | 
the destinies in this universe, nor will it quite cease, I 
apprehend, for soft suvder, or philanthropic stamp ora- 
tory now or henceforth. No; the gods Wish, besides 
pumpkins, that spices and valuable products be grown in 
the West Indies; thus much they have declared in so 
making the West Indies :—intinitely more they wish, 
that manful, industrious men occupy their West Indies, 
not indolent, two-legged cattle, however “ happy” over 
their abundant pumpkins! Both these things, we may 
be assured, the immortal gods have decided upon, passed 
their eternal Act of Parliament for: and both of them. 
though all terrestrial parliaincnts and entities oppose it 
to the death, shall be done. Qu ishee, if he will not 
help in bringing out the spices, will get himself made a 
slave again (Which state will be alittle: less ugly than 
his present one), and with beneficent whip, since other | 
methods avail noi, will be compel! “l to work. Or, alas, 
let him look across to Haiti, and trace a far sterner | 





prophecy! Let him, by his ugliness, idleness, re- 
bellion, banish all white men from the West Indies, 
and make it all one Haiti,—with little or no sugar. 
growing —bleck Peter exterminating black Paul, and, 
where a garden of the Hesperides might be, nothing but 
a tropical dog-kennel and pestiferous jungle—does he 
think that will for ever continue pleasant to gods or 
men? I see men, the rose-pink cant ail peeled away 


‘from them, land one day on those black coasts ; men sent 


by the laws of this universe, and inexorable course of 
things; men hungry for gold, remorseless, fierce as old 
Buceaneers were :—and a doom for Quashee which I had 
rather not contemplate! The gods are long-suffering; 
but the law from the beginning was, he that will not work 
shall perish from the earth; and the patience of the gods 
has limits. 


There is a portentous truth in this passage, and 
there are many others not less pregnant with 
meanings of similar importance in this stirring 
pamphlet, which we commend to the perusal of 
all interested in the ‘‘ Nigger Question.” 


Count Arensberg ; or, the Days of Martin Lather. 
By Josern Sortary, A.B. In two vols. Brighton: 
Folthorp. London: Longman and Co. 1853. 


Tue days of Martin Luther were the days of Leo 
the Tenth, of Michael Angelo, of Raphael, of 
Cellini—days when the papal court was most 
luxurious and most corrupt. Domestic treason 
embittered the life of the pontiff, and foreign 
heresies threatened his throne; yet could he 
find leisure for the enjoyment and encourage- 
ment of art, and solace in the contemplation of 
its marvels. His grand artistic projects, and 
the means he took to carry them into cxccution, 
by raising money on the sale of indulgences, 
were the immediate causes of the Reformation. 
A man so unscrupulous and reckless in the 
creation of resources was as necessary to the 
consuinmation of that great event, as were the 
infamous hypocrisies and villanies which it laid 
bare to the indignant gaze of all mankind. 
Without a Leo there would not have been a 
Luther. A more cautious Pope had retained the 
allegiance of Christendom, and reform might have 
come a century or two later. The author, per- 
haps we should say authors, of this most readable 
and interesting work, has or have, taken especial 
care in dealing with historical facts, neither to 
garble nor to mutilate them ; and the young reader 
who derives his first knowledge of this important 
period through the agreeable medium these 
volumes afford, will have nothing to unlearn when 
he has recourse to history to complete or supple 
ment it. The character of Martin Luther 8 
vigorously sketched and consistently maintained; 
and the most remarkable and stirring facts of lus 
life are here recorded. The romance (with the 
loves of Bianca and Arensberg) which is inter 
woven with the current of events, is cleverly 
contrived, and written with much spirit. It 8 
an exccllent story, very well told, and interesting 
in all its stages. TBianca’s rescue from the Car 
dinal and his satellites is a good dramatic: scené— 


‘and the reader rejoices heartily at her final escape 


and the confusion of her enemies. These volume 
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’ enlist the favour of more. 


will be read with general pleasure and advantage : | Infidelity: its Cause and Cure, de. 


they betray the possession of greater dramatic 
power than the author’ has invariably chosen to 
exercise, and are characterized by a pleasant sim- 
plicity of style. 


The Pridesmaid, Count Stephen, and other Poems. 
By Mary C. Hume. London: J. Chapman, Strand. 
1853. 


A votume, and a good thick one too, of poems by 
a daughter of Joseph Hume, M.P., the practical 
philosopher of facts and figures, startles us in our 
editorial chair, like the appearance of some un- 
common phenomenon. It is no illusion, however, 
but a solid fact of 360 pages, upon which we are 
called to pronounce a candid verdict. Candidly 
then, there are in this volume sufficient evidences 
of intellectual power, coupled with a habit of 
thinking, to make it acceptable to a good many 
readers; and there is a little, though but a little, 
of the true creative faculty of the poet, which will 
The chief faults are a 
ruggedness in the versification and a carelessness 
in the metre not to be passed over without rebuke 
in the compositions of a lady who can plainly do 
better if she choose. There are glaring defects, 
moreover, in the choice of words. Coleridge said 
that poctry is ‘‘ the best words in the best places,”’ 
a very doubtful dogma, perhaps, but still one that 
contains some truth. Now worse words worse 
placed than the following, we defy anybody to 
produce :— 


Ere ocean surges betwixt us swell. 


Here are six sibilants in an unmetrical line, 
harsh and discordant enough to set a poct’s teeth 
on edge, and we might quote others which would 
almost match it. But practico and attention to 
the requirements of melody will remedy these de- 
fects, which we have a right to expect will dis- 
appear in the maturer productions of the writer. 
As usual with young authors, we find the minor 
poems the best in the collection, and we extract 
one, which would seem to embody her father’s 
creed, by way of a sample of the powers of the 
poctess :— 


OTIUM CUM DIGNITATHE. 


Otium cum dignitate! Saidst thou, friend, 
That unto such mere figment of the brain, 
Such airy phantasm, such chimera vain 

As alchemist’s dreams of old, thy wishes tend ? 

Seek the philosopher's far-fabled stone ! 

But for thine “ otium,” there is no such stuff; 
Unless we read—* otium with quantum suff. 

Of earnest, useful labour ;’—whence alone, 

Believe me, man may draw true dignity. 

The highest he in idleness may boast 
(Leisure by courtesy) is that, at most, 

Of a young child at play, in guileless glee. 
Then lay thy dreams of dignity aside, 

Or die in harness,” as the best have died. 


The volume is affectionately dedicated, in a 
a sonnet to the author’s excellent and honoured 
arent, 
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By the Rev. 
Daviv Netsox, M.D. London: G. Routledge. 


L835. 


Tuere has been no lack of works lately on the 


subject of Infidelity, which is not to be wondered 
at, looking to the growing prevalence ef new forms 
of belief and unbelief. This little volume by an 
American divine deals with the matter in a popu- 
lar and practical way, and appears to us peculiarly 
suited for circulation among young people of the 
middle and working classes. The style is simple 
and earnest—the several topics brought under 
notice, are treated with clearness and brevity, 
and rendered interesting by a variety of anecdotes 
and personal narratives illustrative of the argu- 
ment. The relation of the writer’s own expe- 
rience contains the materials of a striking me- 
moir, and is worthy of the thoughtful considera- 
tion of all seekers after truth. 


and 
By H. Spicer, 


Facts and Fantasies: a Sequel to Sights 
Sounds ; the Mystery of the Day. 
Esq. London: T. Bosworth. 1853. 


Tie rapping or Spirit Manifestations are fast 
growing into a very respectable mystery, in spite of 
the sturdy opposition of the majority of the scien- 
tific world, the sneers of the witty who laugh at 
it, and the significant silence of the wise who affect 
to ignore it altogether. In this supplement to his 
former volume, Mr. Spicer candidly reviews the 
arguments of his opponents, and deals to some of 
them the same measure of sarcasm which they 
have awarded him. He is as good at their own 
weapon as they are, and since he only returns a 
Roland for an Oliver, they have no cause to com- 
plain. Against the unscrupulous jeers of such 
adversaries the author of Sights and Sounds ad- 
vances the philosophical theories of such inquirers 
as Mr. Rogers and the reverend Mr. Beecher. 
We have no pretensions to decide on the merits 
of either of their respective theories, but leave them 
to the test of experience; yet it is curious that facts 
within our own knowledge tend to confirm one of 
Mr. Rogers’ logical deductions which is to the effect 
‘that the specific action of one person’s brain may 
be unconsciously propagated to another’s brain, and 
there be exactly represented in a second cerebras 
action.” That this is true in some cases we are 
forced to admit, from a singular fact which we 
shall state for the benefit of Mr. Spicer and 
all whom it may concern. A lady and gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, the parents of a nu- 
merous family, with all of whom we have been 
intimate for many years, were some fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, struck with a remarkable 
coincidence in their dreams. What was deemed 
mere accident at first led them afterwards to com- 
pare notes, when it was found that they almost 
invariably dreamed the same dreams, and that 
upon any incident in the visions of the 
night being mentioned by one, the other could 
take up the narrative and continue it to the 
moment of waking. The novelty of the thing 
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was at first a source of amusement at the family | the actors, during half a century of the most por. 
breakfast table, but when that wore off, it grew tentous period of modern European history, pre- 
to be regarded as a matter of course, and ceased|sent a rather comprehensive and complicated 


to be talked about—though the strange phe-| subject for a young writer. The authoress of 


. , : lane 
nomenon continued to exist for, we believe, se- | this book, however, has not shrunk from the 
‘arduous task, nor from the protracted labour 


veral years. ‘ 
Having struck a balance with opponents and | which was necessary in preparing for its exceu- 


objectors, Mr. Spicer details some further records!tion. This ‘“ Life and Times,” though but a 
of his own experience, and that of others in con-' single volume of less than four hundred pages, 
nection with the spirit movement. Many of these , fulfils the promise of its title, and gives a very 
would be sufficiently convincing, if the fact of | accurate and unprejudiced picture of the men and 
their truth could be brought home to the reader’s manners, the modes of thinking and acting, 
mind as satisfactorily as it appears to be to the which characterized the select socicty of the 
mind of the narrator—a consummation not to be French capital, at the close of the last and the 
effected by mere verbal report. The following is commencement of the present century—during 
a very remarkable fact—if fact it be—and points | the horrors of the Revolution and the rise into 
to the possession of a faculty which we trust will | power of the Corsican adventurer. Itis too much 
not become common among the light-fingered | the vice of biographers to idolize their heroes and 
gentry, who infest our London streets. A cer-| heroines; and this biography offers no exception 
tain lady’s maid possessed a singular gift which|to that very gencral rule. Madame de Stuél, 
was developed to a most surprising extent, by | with all her masculine genius and womanly sen- 
means of which she had established a complete | sibility, had too much vanity, and perhaps too’ 
dominion, moral as well as physical, over whom | much obstinacy in her composition, fully to merit 
she pleased: all the encomiums here lavished upon her. She 
She had been sent on a message one morning, and ia: pia o ween Hany wenges ty ie 
becoming extremel hungry walked intoa ectee cook's most exacting despot the world ever saw; and 
8 J sty, pasiy) . 
shop, and took possession of a large and costly Christmas | Whatever were the qualitics which preserved her 
eake! She had not a farthing in her pocket ; but never- alone, of all the talents and the graces that shone 
theless continued eating as much of the cake as satis- | around Napoleon, from truckling to his influence, 
oe ag es 0 — —— ~ reson Cth we can but rejoice that she possessed them, and, 
on the counter, waiked Out Oo ne shop. n reaching . M4 > : 
heigl ge orp exploit, and ds chal if dhe tad by revenue | her independence of thought, re- 
not expected to be followed by the enraged proprietors, duced her all-powerful and ambitious adversary 
declared she had no such fear, as she had previously|to the paltry expedient of persecution.  Litera- 
willed a circle round them, which she knew they could} ture has gained more advantages by the exile of 
not pass. It is at least perfectly certain that no attempt Corinne, than she herself lost. As the brilliant 
whatever was made to detain her.  s . 
‘centre of a Parisian circle, she would have flashed 
There is a collection of supernatural stories to ‘for a time, a gorgeous but transient meteor, the 
wind up the volume ; and here again we might if| marvel and the delight of the socicty in which 
we chose corroborate the probability at least of she moved. As a sorrowing exile, it was her 
some of these relations by others which form a} nobler task to enrich the literature of all Europe 
portion of our own family history. But in fact by the productions of her pen—works, some of 


. e | » ‘ 
such things are far less rare than one might sup-| them as remarkable for the soundness of their 


pose them to be, looking to the importance they | political philosophy, as are others for their graces 
are made to assume when thus brought forward | of fancy and the loftiest flights of imagination. 
to support a new dectrine. There are probably | While we read her history with a painful sym- 
few men who have lived forty or fifty years in the| pathy, and with indignant scorn of the tyrant 
world, who have not had sufficient reasons afforded | who cast her out, it is yet difficult to understand, 
them, by events unexplainable by natural causes, | how a mind possessed of such vast internal re- 
to give them pause ere they condemn all super- | sources as this extraordinay woman displayed, 
natural demonstrations as imposture and humbug. | could be so much depressed by a calamity which 
As to the “spirit manifestations” they must take ‘need scarcely have been felt as such, and would 
their course. What is delusive and artificial have been endured with equanimity, had she 
will tend to exposure, and be finally scouted with | thoroughly appreciated her real vocation. 

the scorn and ridicule it deserves; and if there be} This volume docs justice to the memory of 
any new truth involved in so eccentric and incom- | Necker, whose domestic character is very beaut 
prehensible a garb, that too will be developed, | fully portrayed—as is also that of his wife, the 





and perchance mankind may be the wiser and silent mother of her who was the most accom 

the better by the solution of the mystery. plished talker as well as the ablest and mos 
charming writer of her age. <A portrait of Ma- 

| | dame de Stat], a striking head, capitally engrave 

Life and Times of Madame De Stucl. By Manta confronts the title-page. 

Nonnts. London: David Bogue, Fleet-streeet. 
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don: Longman and Co. 1853. (Traveller’s| lions of Switzerland, commencing at Basle, and 
Library.) terminating with Mont Blane. He is good at 


Axy one who is desirous of accomplishing a 
journey through Northern Germany, the Tyrol, 
Lombardy, and home again through France, and 
all in the short space of two months, may learn 
from this brief record of such an exploit how it 
jis to be done. There are exactly a hundred places 
of more or less note visited and described in the 
course of the sixty days. The account is in con- 
sequence rather meagre, and, indeed, a much 
better one might be compiled from the guide- 
books, without the trouble of such a breathless 
sceamper as Mr. Barrow has chosen to exccute. 
We learn nothing new from his book, which ap- 
pears to have been written as hastily as the tour 
was performed. Still it shows what is possible to 
be done in these days of rail-roads and steam- 
boats, which, it is to be hoped, is all the author 
intended, 


The Scottish Review ; a Quarterly Journal of Social 
Progress and General Literature. No Ill. Glas- 
gow: Scottish Temperance League. 


Tut present is an excellent number of this 
review, Which though it started into the strength 
of maturity at once, yet improves in vigour at 
each successive appearance. When Blackwood 
lately indulged in an exceedingly vapid article 
upon the question of total abstinence, we foresaw 
arod in pickle for him in the new review; and 
here we have it with a vengeance, bristling with 
prickles in every twig, and laid on with anything 
yut a gentle touch; but we hope the gentleman 
will survive to publish a rejoinder, as there is yet 
a great deal more worth saying to be said on both 
sides of the subject. The opening paper in this 
number, entitled “Literary Men, Philosophers, 
and Men of Action,” is an eloquent and elegant 
exposition of the true function of literature, | 
somewhat too metaphysically treated, perhaps, 
but pregnant with truth, and suggestive of manful | 
progress in the right direction. ‘There are seven 
other original papers, on matters of general in- 
terest, all of which are well worthy of perusal. 
Considering the stuff it is made of, this quarterly 
review is decidedly one of the cheapest publica- 
tions of the day. It may be received, post free, 
in any part of the kingdom, for a subscription of 
live shillings a year,—and it may be reasonably 
hoped that, ere long, there will be no part of the 
kingdom in which it will not be familiarly known 
aud received as a welcome visitor. 


wm Men and Swiss Mountains. By Ronenrrt Fer- 
Gusox. London: Longman and Co. 1853. (Tra- 
veller’s Library.) 


description, but there is more novelty about his 
men than his mountains, which latter have been 
so much overdone, that it is the next thing to an 
impossibility to say anything new concerning 
them. His human subjects are not exclusively 
Swiss. On the Rigi he falls in with those stereo- 
typed young couples who, “‘having just been 
made one flesh, walk about with their arms round 
each other’s waist, holding on together till the 
splice becomes consolidated.” Among the mosé 
intelligent mountaineers, he finds the science of 
England represented by the great Dr. Morison, 
the pill-man, and discovers that the /east intelli- 
gent among them have wit enough to cheat him 
into paying ten times as much for their services 
as they are worth. He reports the landlords as 
exceedingly anxious to. cut a good figure in the 
red-jacketed pages of Murray, and fooling, and 
feasting, and undercharging, a fortunate individual 
who rejoiced in that world-renowned patronymic, 
with a view to ensure honourable mention in the 
pages of the hand-book. At Gemmuihe makes 
the very sensible remark, when his guide is in- 
sulted by the jeers of a group of English gents, 
that it is in the difficult pass, or the unfrequented 
route, that the men you meet are gentlemen, 
while it is the genus sxob whom you find saunter- 
ing among the environs of the towns and cities. He 
does not ascend Mont Blanc; he has a notion that, 
inasmuch as a man can peril his life in a balloon 
for five pounds, the ascent of Mont Blanc is an 
expensive-danger. But he starts the adventurers 
up, and watches them down, and thus describes 
their return from the exploit. 


Great is the excitement in Chamouni, when they are 
seen returning in the evening across the plain towards 
the inn. Here they come—magné comitante caterva— 
the men who have been up Mont Blane! Surely, earth 
feels like velvet—they walk not quite like common men! 
Honour and glory await them; twelve of them get five- 
and-twenty shillings each, and the thirteenth has his 
naine painted on a board by the side of De Saussure. He 
has perilled his life a score of times within the last forty- 
eight hours ; butit is overnow. He has been at the top of 
Furope—has stood like a fly on the cold tip of the 
earth’s nose, and is perfectly justified in writing a book. 
They almostall do. I believe that is one of the reasons 
why they go up. 


This little volume is throughout free from prosi- 
ness, and we can commend it asa sprightly com- 
panion for a leisure hour. 


Popular Tables for Ascertaining the Value of Life- 
hold, Leasehold, and Church Property, Renewal 
Fines, de. By Cuarces M. Witticu, Actuary and 
Secretary to the University Life Assurance Society. 
Third Edition. With Additional Tables of Loga- 
rithms, &c., &c., &e. London: Longman and Co. 
1855. 





It is a pleasant thing to listen to the gossip of an 
intelligent and good humoured traveller, and the 
reader may easily imagine that he is thus engaged | 
while perusing this lively and very readable | 
Volume. The author's tour embraces most of the | 


Tux Northampton Table of Mortality, which has 
been so long the favourite with actuaries, is plainly 
doomed, at no very distant period, to give place to 
that of Carlisle, the superior accuracy of which, 
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though for some years but slowly and unwillingly 
acknowledged, may be now considered as settled 
beyond dispute. The proof of this is evidenced 
by the fact, that the most eminent actuaries, in 
the formation of new tables, in which the true 
value of life is the controlling element, show a 
decided preference to the Carlisle Tables, and make 
them the basis of their calculations. The present 
work of Mr. Charles Willich is, perhaps, the best 
and most comprehensive that has appeared. It 
is, in fact, difficult to conceive of any species of 
information relative to property, liability, or ex- 
pectancy, in connexion with the contingencies of 
life and death, which may not be gathered from 
its pages—gathered, too, with the utmost ease and 
celerity. It is on this last-mentioned account 
that these tables especially merit the designation 
of ‘popular ;”’ they may be successfully consulted 
by the merest tyro, and the knowledge they impart 
is instantancous. ‘To such tables, however, thus 
strictly popular and useful in the every day busi- 
ness of life, the author has appended no sparing 
collection of others, logarithmic, trigonometrical, 
astronomical, and chronological, and variously use- 
ful and scientific, for the bare enumeration of 
which we must refer the reader to an admirable 
index at the end of the work. We may take the 
opportunity, by the way, to commend the tables 
on astronomy, as combining the most recent dis- 
coveries in that science; and the method proposed 
in pp. 98 and 134, for obtaining the logarithms of 
high numbers, both the common and hyperbolic, 
which is admirable from its practical facility. We 
may be allowed to point also to the ‘Secular 
Diary,” p. 131, a table most useful to literary 
men, by means of which we have just saved our- 
selves a bout of figures of half an hour’s duration. 
The amount of knowledge, all too of the positive 
and unquestionable kind, compressed into this 
handsome pocket volume, is startling to think of. 
If, instead of figures, it were expressed in para- 
graphs by an average penny-a-lincr, it would oc- 
cupy a mass of fuolscap that would literally load a 
waggon. 


Two Letters addressed to Hugh Barclay, Esq., Sheriff- 
substitute of Perthshire. By Rev. J. S. MCorry, 
M.A.P. Edinburgh: Marsh and Beattie. 


Mn. M’Cornry wiclds a stout cudgel in behalf of 
his faith, but does not practice the charity he in- 
culcates. He is angry at the Sheriff-substitute’s 
abuse of the Pope, as unworthy of a Christian 
and a gentleman, and then revenges himself by 
detailing a parcel of exploded lies about Calvin, 
calculated to be as offensive to Presbyterians as 
any tirades against the Pope can be to Catholics. 
Further the reverend gentleman knows but little 
of Protestant sectarianism. There are points in 
which Protestants are quite as much united as in 
their hatred of Romanism. As for the right of 
private judgment against which he declaims so 
lustily, Protestants unitedly regard a man who 
voluntarily surrenders that as mentally emascu- 
lated. ‘They ask, where do the Scriptures incul- 
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cate such a surrender?—a question which Rome 
is unable to answer. 


The National Miscellany for July, 1853. London 


J. H. Parker. 


TnereE are two papersin this number of the Mis- 
cellany which are well timed and well written: 
they are the ‘‘Nurse’s Tale” and ‘‘ Modern French 
Art.” The former is an “ ower true”’ represen- 
tation of the wretched physical condition of a 
large section of our poorer labouring classes, and 
is at the same time a quiet satire upon our habits 
of mammon worship. The latter gives a pretty 
fair representation of the state of French Art, 
and criticises with some acuteness the remarkable 
works of Ary Scheffer—to whom, however, the 
author does a little injustice in accusing him of 
“flatness.”” Scheffer is a painter of wonderful 
power and originality, and can ‘‘come out of the 
canvass’? when it suits his purpose. There are 
six other papers in the number—bnt not of equal 
merit with the above. 


Chronicles selected from the Originals of Cartaphilus, 
the Wandering Jew. Embracing a_ period of 
nearly 19 centuries. Now First revealed to and 
Kdited by Davin Horrman, Hon. J.U.D., of 
Gottegen. Vol 1. London: Thomas Bosworth, 
Regent-street. 1853. 


Tue legend of the Wandering Jew, originally 
founded upon the words of the Saviour, “If I 
will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee” has given occasion for tales, . romances, his- 
tories, and narratives without number, current in 
every generation, at least since the invention of 
the art of printing. It has been left to David 
Hoffman, however, to form the comprehensive de- 
sign of building upon this legendary foundation a 
romantic and historical structure of such vast di- 
mensions as to embrace the annals of the whole 
period from the appearance of the Nazarene in 
the holy city, down to the close of the first half 
of the present century. That such is the design 
of the author he intimates in the following pas- 
sage. 


From materials so extensive as are the original 
Chronicles, descending through a period of more than 
eighteen centuries, our “ Selections,” though extensive, 
are still comparatively very limited; and ever with 
the hope of preserving, in a large degree, the chrono- 
logical chain of the more important historical events 
of his momentous life—also some fair portion of his 
opinions and musings— and lastly, so much of his 
own personal narrative as may render the story of 
his various and really adventurous life as popular 
and dramatic as the actually substantial warp and 
woof of his character will permit. In _ consent 
ing to its publication at this time, Cartaphilus is too 
elevated in mind and in piety, to aim at the gratification 
of mere curiosity—his object being far more lofty. He 
tirmly believes that Israel is now more emphatically in 4 
transition state than ever before—and that especially 
Hebrew youths will find impartial instruction and spint 
ual knowledge in these his pages—whilst the young and old 





of every faith, will also find therein a condensed 
| veracious chronicle of past ages; and in a form perhaps 
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more pleasing and impressive, than history and didactic 
philosophy ordinarily are. Under whatever name this 
remarkable personage may have been dimly seen or 
thought of, throughout the long stream of time he has 
passed, and in the many heathen and Christian lands 
into which his destiny has brought him: and whatever 
legendary features superstition and fancy may have at- 
tached to him, especially in the mediwval ages, the now 
veritable and enlarged revelation of himself—( made 
also as a portion of that very destiny) cannot but add, as 
his editor hopes and believes, greatly to the sympathies 


the world has so long bestowed upon him—whilst it | literary undertaking of the time. 


must satisfy every rational mind that the Wandering 
Jew, in his selection of the present time for that revela- 


tion, has his eye intent upon the assured fact that, | 


searce one hundred and fifty years being added to his 
now life, will not only terminate his wanderings, but 
place the whole human family in a condition of more 
quiescence, and of a higher moral, intellectual and phy- 
sical happiness, than has ever before been known or even 
imagined. 


In the prosecution of his plan, Mr. Hoffman 
has no compunction on the score of brevity, but 
assigns to himself the ample space of six royal 
octavo volumes, of about 700 pages each, in 
quaint, old-fashioned type of but moderate size, 
and closely printed. The contents of this, the 
first volume, carry us but two hundred years 
furward upon the journey—and we must frankly 
confess, that when we set forth to track the foot- 
steps of the restless wanderer, we hardly ima- 
gined that we should arrive thus far. But, 
whether it be owing to the extraordinary interest 
of the events narrated—to the marvellous impress 
of humanity stamped upon every page und para- 
graph—or to the charm of the style, a curious 
sort of mixture of that of Defoe, of Jeremy Tay- 
lor and of the Old Testament writers—here we 
ave at length, at the end of the first volume, 
refreshed in our recollections of the history of the 
period, and ready to tackle the second as soon as 
it comes into our hands. Perhaps the hold which 
this book has upon the reader, whom it lures on 
gently page after page—never fascinating, though 
often surprising him, and sometimes awaking 
his profoundest sympathies—is due principally to 
the fact, that all the details come as from one 
who saw or suffered them himself, and was 
a part and parcel of the history he relates. 
The Wandering Jew is a seller of doves in 
the Temple—the associate of Judas—the servant 
of Pilate—the companion of the tyrant Nero 
—the friend of Josephus—the counsellor of Ves- 
paslan—and so on, and on, to the end of the long 
chapter. He resides at Rome through the mad- 
dest period of her luxury and cruelty, and de- 
snbes with the force and fidelity of an cye- 
Witness, her social and domestic anomalies and 
the prodigics of her internal organization. He 
travels into Greece, and recals her fading glories 
and extinguished patriotism. He witnesses the 
bloody assaults of Jerusalem, and the final de- 
struction of the Temple of Zion. He is buried at 

°mpel in the deluge of lava from the mountain, 
and lies submerged for years, the constrained and 
silent spectator of mysterious visions in the dark 
abyss—emerging at length to commence again his 
Weary pilgrimage. When his age numbers a cen- 

of years, he undergoes an agonizing transfor- 
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| mation, and is re-created after the image of his 
| youth. 
| had been once the “light of his life,” from whom 
‘his sad destiny had severed him for ever; she is 


In his restored form he revisits her who 


in the agonies of death—but she recognises his 
once loved voice, and dies while her last words of 
affection are ringing in his ears. 

But we must not attempt any description of 


'the contents of this volume—the most remarkable 


We have good 
hopes of its success with the public, because, 
when completed, the whole work will contain a 
mine of historical information, mingled with no 
small amount of natural and appropriate medita- 
tions upon the various mutations in human life— 
not peculiar to a Wandering Jew, but common to 
the whole human race. 


Edmund Burke: being First Principles selected from 
his Writings. With an Introductory Essay, by 
Roserrt Montcomery, M.A. London: George 
Routledge. 1853. 


TueseE selections from the Writings of Burke will 
form a welcome addition to the library of many 
an Englishman, proud, and justly proud, as all 
Englishmen are of the genius and ligh-souled in- 
tegrity of their author. They contain some of 
the most admirable specimens of composition 
which our language can boast, and embody a 
great deal of practical wisdom in reference to the 
moral and political obligations both of sovereigns 
and subjects. Thus much may be allowed. But 
the eloquence and indignation of Burke often ran 
away with his judgment, and betrayed him into 
the expression of sentiments inconsistent with his 
reputation as a philosopher. Even in these ‘ Se- 
lcctions’’ instances are not wanting, where, over- 
leaping the sublime, he plunges into the ridiculous 
—and, what is worse, into the palpably false 
and fallacious. On this account we demur to 
the title of ‘First Principles,” which Mr. 
Montgomery bestows upon so large and indiscri- 
minate a collection of maxims culled from the 
writings of his favourite author. Many of them 
are nothing better than exploded dogmas, and 
many more, thanks to the spread of education, 
are fast becoming as obsolete as they were once 
mischievous and hostile to intellectual and poli- 
tical progress. Burke was a fanatic in his hatred 
to democracy and dissent—and he loathed repub- 
licanism with a natural instinct. The French 
Revolution destroyed his equanimity; and his 
keen sense of its accompanying horrors obscured 
his perception of any possible advantages which 
mankind might reap from it. Dreading a similar 
commotion in England, he strained every nerve to 
avert it; and in so doing helped to aggravate 
abroad the atrocities he feared and deprecated at 
home. As a churchman he was faithful and de- 
vout, but equally blind and bigoted. Ata period 
when gambling, cock-fighting, fox-hunting, curs- 
ing, and swearing, and dare-devil parsons made a 
mock of the religion they were commissioned to 





honour in their example, he lavished hig elo- 
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quence and prostituted his pen to prove that 
Mother Church was the model of everything that 
is pure and holy and excellent. He was probably 
sincere in his encomiums; but they were those of 
a blind trusting partizan—not of a free inquirer 
or observer. 

For the introductory Essay affixed to this 
volume, we cannot say much. It is just what 
the “reading public” ought to expect from Mr. 
Montgomery. Incapable of consecutive thought 


—and filled with vague and grandiose notions, he 
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useful plan. It is remarkable for the complete- 
ness and brevity with which every branch of the 
subject is treated. The chapter on pronouns, al- 
ways a difficult matter with beginners, leaves 
nothing to be desired but application on the part 
|of the student. And we may point especially to 
afew paragraphs on the syntax of the participles 
upon which whole volumes have been written, 
and which is here made perfectly plain in a few 
simple sentences. The youth who is compelled to 








be his own instructor will scarcely meet with a 


mounts upon a pair of long-legged, lofty stilts, | better guide than this handy volume. 


and scattering about him a few grains of bio- 


graphy, a few of political philosophy, a few of di- | 


vinity—a few scraps of Latin, a few more of} 


. . . - } 
Greck—and involving them altogether in a deli- | 


BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 


cious entanglement of mellifluous and laudatory | 


paragraphs, covers the ground of his Introductioa, | 


immenscly to his own satisfaction, and, for aught 


we know to the contrary, to that of the discerning | 


public as well. Tis shallow pedantry and flatu- 


| Another. 


The Spectator: Part 1. London: Thomas Bosworth, 


215, Regent-street. 1853. 


The Napoleon Dynasty. By the Berkeley Men and 
From Charles Buonaparte to Napoleon IL, 


lent bombast have sO long passed current with his by the Derkele v Men: Louis Napoleon, by IF. Green. 


admirers fur the emanations of genius, that we | wood. 
| Clarke, Beeton, and Co. 


are puzzled, like a good many more, to account 
for it—and are driven to the conclusion that Pro- 
vidence, for its own wise and inscrutable purposes, 
has decrecd him to remain, an incarnate satire 
upon literary fame, to teach the world that even 
that too is “‘ vanity, under the sun.” 


The Principles of I'rench Grammar, with numerous 
Ewercises. Yor the use of Schools and Private 
Students. By Ju.es Canon, M.E.LS. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 1553. 


Tas grammar is cleverly compiled, upon a very | 


taker and Co. 


I!lustrated with ‘Twenty-two portraits. London: 
1853. 


Christine Van Amberg: A Tale, by the Countess 


| D’Arbouville. Translated by M. B. Field, M.A. London: 
| Bosworth, Negent-street. 
| 


1853. 


| The Angler's Complete Guide to the Rivers and Lakes 
of England. By Robert Blakey, Esq. London: Whit- 
1853. 
Christ our Life. 
| London: Partridge and Oakey. 
Journal of Health, No. 35. 
shall, and Co. July, 1853. 


sy the Rev. William Willan. 
1853. 
London: Simpkin, Mar- 


South Australia and the Gold Discoveries. London: 
Saunders and Stanford, Charing Cross. +» 1553. 
A Plea for the Maine Law: A Sermon. By the 


Rey. Charles Beecher, London: Tweedie, Strand, 
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Norwich Union Life Insurance Society—On Thursday 
last, the 30th of June, the annual meeting of the members 
of this Society was held at the Office in Surrey Street. 
At twelve o'clock, the President, Lieut.-General Sir 
Robert Jno. Harvey, C.B., took the chair, and ealled 
upon the Secretary, Samuel Dignold, Esq., to commence 
the business, which he did by reading the advertisement 
and tie resolution of a former general meeting, under 
which this meeting was held, and which defined that its 
object was “to receive the cash accounts of the past 
year, and to consider the state and prospects of the Soci- 
ety.” In furtherance of these objects, the Secretary 
proceeded to lay before the meeting the following ac- 
counts. First: The annual cash account of receipts and 
disbursements. Second: The asset account, showing the 
total amount of the eapital of the Office, £1,088,262 4s. &d., 
and of the reserved fund, £209,510 6s. 11d., together 
£2,197,772 Ls. 7d., and how such sum stood invested. 
Third: The liability account, classed under the several 
heads of life policy contracts—annuity contracts, male 
and female—and endowment contracts. Fourth: The 
Socicty’s annual mortality table. Fifth: An epitome of 
the new business effected with the Society between the 
Ist July, 1552, and this day, a period of twelve months. 


After these accounts had been gone through, the Pre- 
sident rose and addressed the meeting. He thought ita 
source of congratulation, that repose and contentinent 
reigned throughout the ramified connections of this great 
Institution, evidenced by the limited attendance of mem- 
bers this day. Had there been discontent, there would 
have been a much larger muster; but the affairs of the 
Society being sound and prosperous, people would not 
take the trouble to come. He believed the Socicty’s state 
was never more flourishing than at this time. The 
number of policies issued in the last year was greater 
than in the previous year, but the amounts averaged 4 
smaller total, and the policies ran on younger lives; 
hence, the total premium on the new business was less 
than that of last year: still, adverting to the enormous 
competition in Life Insurance business, he thought the 
progress such as should be satisfactory to every one Ww? 
wished well to the Office. After a brief and friendly dis- 
cussion on matters of business, followed by a vote! 
thanks to the Directors and another to the Secretary, 
meeting separated. 


Minerva Life Assurance Company.—The sixteenth 
annual general meeting of proprictors, was neld: 
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Thursday, 23rd June, at the Company's Ovfice. Francis 
Mills, Esq.,in the Chair. The following is an extract 
from the Director's Report—* Your Directors have 
again the pleasure to report the continued progress of 
the business. During the year 1352 the new policies 
jssued were 324, assuring the sum of £152,957 1ss., and 
the new premiums received thereon amounted to 
£7,462 16s. Lld., or adding the second half-year’s pre- 
miums on policies effected by the half-yearly scale, r 
presenting in new premiums the spm of £8,148 13s. 3d. 
This is the largest amount of business hitherto trans- 
acted in any one year. Twenty deaths were announced 
during the year, the loss being £12,420, assured by 24 

licies—33-62 deaths might have been expected amongst 
the 1,034 lives at risk during the year, so the actual 
mortality still continues favorable. The whole number 
of policies discontinued during the year, from non-pay- 
ment of premiums, efiluxion of time, surrender, death 
and cancellation, was 114, assuring £75,005 Les. 6d., 
leaving existing on 3lst December last 1,73 policies, 
assuring £1,207,705 lls, 8d. on 1,546 lives. The aver- 
age on each policy was £673 lls. 4d.—the average on 
each life was £781 3s. 7d. The Balance-sheets, as exa- 
mined and approved by your Auditors, are laid on the 
table for your inspection. 
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The income of the Life Assurance Fund 
was . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ e - 862,386 12 ] 

Ofthe Proprietors’ Fund , ; » 1,432 13 

Total £53,819 5 5 

The accumulated amount of the Life 
Fund was . A ‘ ° . 214,972 14 8 
Proprictors’ ; ‘ ‘ ° . 33,994 1 11 





~ 


Total £248,966 16 





The expenses of management for the year were only 
£3,752 16s. L1d., being less than 7 per cent. of the gross 
income. 

Your Directors have also the pleasure to declare a 
disidend on the paid-up capital for the past year at the 
rate of 5 per cent. clear of income-tax, payable on 5th 
July next. This dividend is paid entirely out of the 
interest and accumulations of the Proprietors’ fund. 


British Mutual Life Assurance Society —The Report 
of this Society shows that its progress during the past 
year has proved considerably greater than that of any 
former year, and that its future prospects are more en- 
couraging. The accounts of the Society, made up to the 
25th of March, show that during the year then ended, 
324 policies were issued, assuring £53,193 10s. upon 
lives averaging about 35 years of age, and that the first 
premiums received thereon (consisting, in the majority 
of instances, either of the half year, or the first quarter 
only), amounted to £1,149 13s. &d.; while, in the pre- 
vious year, the Directors were enabled to report the issue 
of only 261 policies, assuring £44,108 15s. Since the 
25th March, 65 policies have been issued for new assu- 
rances, amounting to £10,796 18s. which are not included 
inthe above. During the year, 83 policies have become 
lapsed, up m which the Society hadreceived £552 16s. 11d. 
Six became claims, owing to the death of the assured, 
for £2,099 18s. all of which have been promptly pail, as 
Well as the £1,000 mentioned in the last report as having 
be n admitted, but not then paid: upon these, the So. 
ciety had received premiums amounting to £504 7s. 6d. 
The amount of assurances now in force will be found to 
be £215,227 17s. in policies averaging £175 5s. 4d. each, 
at the average age of 35, and yielding an annual income 
of £6,191 Iss. 1d. Fifty-seven other proposals, for 
415,195 10s. were either declined by the Directors, or, 
being accepted by them, were not completed by the pro- 
posers. There are now 24 proposals, for £6,924 which 
have been accepted and are waiting completion, and 13 
= v £2,749 which are under consideration. The 

‘AMS upon policies paid by the Society, since its com- 
Meucement in 1844, amount to £6,798 17s., and 
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| £147 18s. 10d. have been paid for the surrender of three 
‘policies for £2,500. These have been nearly met by the 
premiums received upon such policies, and upen those 
which have lapsed during the same period, amounting to- 
gether to £5,538 2s. 6d. ‘The current expenses of manage- 
ment will bear favourable comparison with the expenditure 
of other offices; and it needs but a steady increase of busi- 
ness, such as has marked the operations of the past few 
years, to soon render this item insignificant in propor 
tion to the income. The various loan classes continue 
to progress most satisfactorily. During the past year 
many new classes have been established both in London 
and in the provinces, and others are now in the course 
of formation. Several new and important agencies have 
also been opened, and, by the introduction of the British 
Mutual Loan Classes in connection with some of them, 
it may be confidently expected that the operations of the 
Society will be thus considerably extended. 


Industrial and General Life Assurance and Deposit 
Company.— The report of this Society exhibits some in- 
teresting and important information in reference to the 
practice of assurance among the industrial classes. From 
atabular abstract, showing the number of policies in 
each class, and the average amount of each policy, it 
appears that in all the classes, in the aggregate, tic aver- 
age amount assured by each policy is £7109, The 
variations in the different classes of policies is somewhat 
curious; forexample, the average amount assured by all 
the policies in the Company is £117°87, but by those of 
the Friendly Society branch only £2815. Again, among 
the Company's policies a somewhat singular result ap- 
pears, the average sum assured by each of the profit poli- 
lies is £16807, but by each of the Without Profit policies 
the average amount is only £84°87, being almost exactly 
one-half. These facts prove that this Society has ex- 
tended the advantages of Life Assurance to aclass of the 
people who had not hitherto availed themselves of such 
prudential provisions for their families. A second table, 
viving the amount of yearly premiums payable on each 
class of policies, as well as the average annual premium 
on each policy, shows the average annual sacrifice made 
by the same classes to protect their wives and children 
from the vicissitudes incidental to old age and death, 
The average amount of yearly premiums payable on each 
policy in the Company is £4272, but in the Friendly 
Soviety not quite £1, and in the two collectively, the 
average is £2°570; and the same variation is observable 
with regard to profit and non-profit policies. There is 
another circumstance to which it is important to allude. 
as showing the particular development of the Company's 
transactions, namely, of the 5,278 policies in force at the 
date of this inquiry, no less than 4,665 were ordinary as- 
surances on single lives, and 301 were assurances on the 
first of two lives, and generally on the lives of husband 
and wife. What is still more curious, of these 301 
policies, as many as 2°28 are effected on the profit scale ; 
so that here the prudential habit seems to be strongly 
marked; not only will the benefits of the assurance be 
| available to the survivor of the two, but the transaction is 
| made on the best and most economical basis. There is 
a third table, exhibiting another interesting aspect, 
namely, the namber of policies now existing in each di- 
cennial period of life, for which, from want of space, we 
must refer the reader to the report itself. 


Law Property Assurance and Trust Society.—The third 
annual general meeting of this Society was held at the 
Otlices, 33, Kssex-street, Strand, on Friday, June 17; Mr. 
kK. W. Cox in the chair. A considerable number of the 
shareholders were present. The following report was 
read :— 











DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


“At the conclusion of the third year of the Law Pro- 
perty Assurance and Trust Society, the Directors have 
much pleasure in again meeting the shareholders, and 
submitting to them the following report:—Since the 
date of the last report, 330 proposals have been under 
the consideration ofthe Board, and 314 policies have been 





issued, the sum thus assured being £101,315 95, 5d, 
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The increase of annual income arising from new policies 
now amounts to £4,385 17s.8d. Annuities amounting 
to £46 5s. 2d. have been granted, for which £470 8s. 5d. 
purchase money has been paid to the Society. The Di- 
rectors regret that they cannot now, as on the two former 
occasions, congratulate the shareholders that no policies 
have become claims. During the past year three claims 
have been made in respect of policies, and £1,152 8s. 4d. 
been paid in liquidation of them. The above, are, how- 
ever, the only claims of any kind which have arisen since 
the establishment of the Society. The total number of 
proposals for assutance, in the various branches of the 
Society's business during the three years which have 
elapsed since its formation, has been 942, of which 754 
have been completed: and there are now 47 proposals in 
the office which have been accepted. The present annual 
income of the Society from all sources is £9,231 4s. 11d. 
Your Directors confine themselves to calling attention to 
the above facts, which they trust will sutiiciently show 
the satisfactory state of the affairs of the Society; and 
they refer the shareholders to the general balance-sheet 
for the details of management and expenditure. In con- 
formity with the Deed of Settlement, Messrs. Macaulay 
and Paull retire in rotation; and, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. The auditors, Mr. Kelsey 
and Mr. Hutton, also retire; and, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. We learn from the remarks 
of the chairman, that, during the past year, this Society 
has doubled its income, and its business is still rapidly 
extending. 


Solicitors’ and General Life Assurance Society.—The 
Seventh Annual General Meeting of the above Society 
was held at the Gray's Inn Coffee House, London, on 
‘Tuesday, the 3lst day of May, 1853, when a Report was 
read from which we select the following items :— 

“Since the date of the last Report 203 policies have 
been issued, covering assurances to the amount of 
£93,023, and producing annual premiums to the extent 
of £3,058. 

“Sixteen policies have become claims, amounting to 
£5,456, showing a diminution, as contrasted with the 
loss sustained in the prior year, of £2,156. 

‘From the commencement of busi- 

ness, in April, 1846, the number of 
policies issued has been. . . . . 1,598, 

The amounts assured . . . . . £657,600 O € 

The gross annual premiums. . . . 20,033 O | O 

Kighteen annuities have also been 

granted of the yearly amount of 

During the same period 48 policies to 
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theamountof. ..... .*. 18,768 0 9 
have become claims. 

“Tn connection with this statement, it will be interest. 
ing to the shareholders to learn that the premiums re. 
ceived on policies not now in force have amounted to 
£9,860, being no less than 52 per cent. of the gross 
amount assured under the policies on which claims haye 
arisen. 

“The number of assurances now actu- 

ally in force (exclusive of 17 annui- 
ties amounting to £573 per annum), 
is 1,065 for sums amounting to£489,810 0 9 
producing an annual income of 16,188 0 6 

“The investments of the society, amounting to 
£53,035, produce at the present time £2,360 per annum, 
being at the rate of about 42-5ths per cent., and give, 
with the premiums, an annual income of £14,548, 

“ The total assets of the Society on the 3lst December 
Me, SS  saccctesvesécsscsecssts. Bee + es 

and the liabilities of all kinds .... 212,67 8 3 





showing a balance in favour of the 
BOM BE awincocdsesecssceeee 
from which deducting Shareholders’ 
paid up capital of ...........00- 


40,020 18 9 


25,000 0 0 





anett surplus of .......eceeeeeee £15,020 18 9 
remains to the credit of the General or Assurance Fund, 
which, by the Deed of Settlement, is applicable by way 
of Bonus to the different parties interested. Of this 
surplus, the sum of £9,770 is to be distributed among 
the participating Class of Policy-holders in the propor- 
tion in which each has contributed to the profits of that 
Class, and the residue of £5,250 18s, 9d is divisible in 
equal parts among the Shareholders and those who have 
introduced Assurances to the Society, subject to clause 
24 of the Deed of Settlement.” 

The Directors invite a comparison of the bonus they 
recommend, with that of other Societies. The gross 
profits which have arisen will enable the Proprietors to 
declare a Reversionary Bonus of from 1} to upwards of 
2} per cent. per annum on the amoum assured, and 


equivalent, in some cases, to upwards of 61 per cent. on 


the amount of premiums paid, but necessarily varying 
with the age, duration, and other circumstances of each 
Policy; to declare a dividend of 2s. 74d. per Share on 
the Shares of the Society, being an immediate Cash 
Bonus of 104 per cent. on the paid up Capital, in addition 
to the interest of 4 per cent. per annum hitherto paid to 
to the Shareholders; and also to declare an extra Com- 


603 0 0) mission of 72 per cent. on the commissions already paid 


on the Premiums received for Assurances. 
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